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PBEFACE. 


When I liad the lionour to lay the two papers which 
liave expanded hito this volume before the Society 
of Antiquaries, it was with a confession and an 
apology which, in publishing and dedicating to them 
this Essay, I now repeat. 

I confessed to liaving approaclied the subject not as 
an antiquary but as a student of Economic History, 
and even with‘a directly political interest. To learn 
tlie meaning of the old order of things, with its 
‘ community ’ and i equality ’ as a key to a rig]it 
understanding of, the new oijd^r of things, with its 
contrasting individual independence and inequality, 
this was the object w^iich in tliQ^ first instance 
tempted me to poach upon antiquarian manors, and 
it must be my apology for treating frofe an economic 

I i 

poi^it of view a subject whicli has also an antiquarian 
interest. 

To statesmen, whether of England or of the new 
Ewglands across the oceans, the importance can 
hardly be over-estfinated of sound appreciation of 
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the nature of tliat remarkable* economic, evolution 
in the course of -which the great English speaking 
nations have, so to speak, become charged in our 
time with the trial of the experiment—let •us* hope 
also with the solution of the problem—lof freedom 
and democracy^ using the words in the highest .political 
sense as the antipodes of Paternal Government and 
Communism. • 

Perhaps, without presumption, it may be said that 
the future happiness of the human race—the success • 
or failure of the planet—is in no small degree 
dependent upon the ultimate course of what seems, 
to us at least, to be the main streaiA of human pro¬ 
gress, upon whether it shall be guided by the fore- 
siglit of statesmen into safe channels or misguided, 
diverted, or obstructed, till some great social or 
political Qpnvulsfon proves tliat its force and its direc¬ 
tion have b'feen misunderstood. 

It may indeed be but too true that,* in sj)itc of the 
economic lessons of the past— 

The weary Titan with fleaf 
Ears, and labour dimmed eyys, 

Regai'ding neither to rigM 
Nor left, goes passively by, 

Bfcaggenng on to ter goal; 

Bearing an shoulders immense, 

Atlantan, the Toad, 

Wollnigh not to b® borne, 

Of the too vast orb of Ijer fate. 

And she may continue to do so, however clearly 
and truthfully the economic lessons of the past niay 
be dinned into her ear. But stilT the deep sense I 
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have endeavoured to*describe in these few sentences 

% 

of the importance of,a sound understanding of English 
Economic History as the true basis of much of the 
practitah politics® of the future will be accepted, I 
trust, as a. sufficient reason why, ill-furnished as I 
have constantly found myself for the task, I should 
have Sutured to devote some years of scant leisure 
to Che production of this imperfect Essay. 

It is simply an attempt to set English Economic 
*History upon right line's at its historical commence¬ 
ment by trying to solve the still open question 
whether it began with the freedom or with the serf¬ 
dom of the massbs of the people—whether the village 
communities living in the ‘ hams ’ and ‘ tons ’ of 
England were, at the outset of English history, 
village communities or communities in serfdom under 
a manorial lordship ; and further, tV^hat ^vere their 
I’elations to the tribal communities of tlie Western 
and less easily conquered portions of the island. 

On tlie answer to this question depends funda¬ 
mentally the.viev ts> be taken by historians (let us 
say by politicians also) oi tha nature of the economic 
cvolution'which hdl^s taken place in England since the 
English Conquest. If answer€id in one way, English 
Economic History begins with free village communities 
^frhich gradually degenerated into the Serfdom of the 
Middle Ages. If answered in the other way, it begins 
with the serfdom of .the masses of the rural popula¬ 
tion under Saxon rule—a serfdom from which it has 
tafeen 1,000 years of English economic evolution to 
set them free. 


’'f' . 
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Much learning and labour hf^ve already been ex¬ 
pended upon this question, and fresh light has been 
recently streaming in upon it from many sides. 

A real flash of light was struck when” German 
students perceived the connexion between^ the widely 
prevalent common or open field system of htlsbandry, 
and the village community which for centuries had 
used it as a shell. Whatever may be the ultimate 
verdict upon G. L. von Maurer’s theory of the German 
‘ mark,’ there can be no doubt of its service as a 
working hypothesis by means of which the study 
of the economic problem has been materially ad¬ 
vanced. 

A great, step was taken as regards the English 
problem when Mr. Kemble, followed by Mr. Freeman 
and others, attempted to trace in English constitu¬ 
tional history the development of ancient German 
free institutions, and to solve the English problem 
upon the lines of the*German ‘ mark.’ The merit of 
this attempt will not be destroyed even though doubt 
should be thrown upon the correctness of this 
suggested solution of tl>e problem, and though .other 
and non-German elements should prove to Have been 
larger factors .in English feconomic history. The 
caution observed by^ Processor Stubbs in the early 
chapters of his^great work on English Constitutional 
History may be said to have af least reopened the 
question whether the German t mark system ’ ever 
really took root in England. ' * 

Another step was gained on somewhat new lin^s 
when Professor Kasse, of Bonn, pointed out to English 
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students (who hitherto had not realised the fact) that 
the English, and Gennian land systems were the same, 
and that in England also the open-field system of 
husbalidry was the shell of the mediaeval village com¬ 
munity. mie importance of tins view is obvious, 
and it i&to be regretted that no English student has 
as yet*followed it up by an adequate examination of 
the remarkably rich materials which lie at the dis¬ 
posal of English Economic History. 

' A new flash of light at once lit uj) the subject 
and greatly widened its interest when Sir Henry S. 
Maine, carrying with him to India his profound insight 
into ‘ Ancient Law,’ recognised the fundamental 
analogies between the ‘ village communities ’ of the 
East and the West, and sought to use actually sur¬ 
viving Indian institutions as typical representatives 
of ancient stages of similar Western institutions. Un¬ 
doubtedly much more light may be looked for from 
the same direction. 

Further, Sir Henry S. Maine has opened fresh 
ground, and perhaps (if he will permit me to say so) 
even tp some extpnt narrowed tlie area within which 
the theory of archaic free village communities can 
be applied, by widening the range of -investigation in 
yet another direction. In his lectures on the ‘ Early 
IJfistory of Institutions ’ he has turned his telcsco^^e 
upon the tnbal communities, and especially the ‘ tribal 
system’ of the Brehon laws, and tried to dissolve 
parts of ^its mysterious nebulae into stars—a work in 
which he has been followed by Mr. W. F. Skene 
witli results which give a peculjar interest to the third 
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volume of that learned writer’s,.valuable work on 
‘ Celtic Scotland.’ • 

Lastly, under the close examination of Dr. Landau 
and Professors Hanssen and IJfeitzen, the ftpen-field 
system itself has been found in Germany to take 
several distinct forms, corresponding, in part^ at least, 
with differences in economic conditions, if not directly 
with various stages in economic development, from 
the early tribal to the later manorial system. 

It is very much to be desired that the open-field* 
system of the various districts of France should be 
carefully studied in the same way. An examination 
of its widely extended modern remains could hardly , 
fail to throw important light upon the contents of the 
cartularies which have been published in the ‘ Collec¬ 
tion de Documents In^dits sur I’histoire de France,’ 
amongst «which the ‘ Polyptique dUrminon^ with 
M. Gu^rard’s invaluable preface, is^ pre-eminently 
useful. 


In the meantime, whilst students had perhaps been 


too exclusively absorbed in working in the rich mine 


of early German institutions, Mr.-Coote has done 
service in recalling attention in his ‘ Neglected Fact 


in English Hitslory ’ and his ‘ Romans of Britain ’ to 
the evidences which*remain of the survival of Roman 
influences in Enghsh institutions, even though it m^y 
be true that some of his conclusions may require re¬ 


consideration. The details of the later Roman pro¬ 


vincial government, and of the economic conditions 
of the German and British provinces, remain*so 
obscure even after the labours of Mommsen, Mar- 
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quardt, and Madvig, that he who attempts to build 
a bridge across the gulf of the Teutonic conquests 
between Roman and English institutions still builds it 
someM^hat at a venture. 

It is interesting to find that problems connected 
with eaily English and German Economic History are 
engag^g the careful and independent research also 
of American students. The contributions of Mr. 
Denman Boss, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
'Professor Allen, of the'University of Wisconsin, will 
be welcomed by fellow-students of these questions in 
the old country. 

It has seemed to me that the time may have 
come when an inquiry directed strictly upon 
economic lines, and carefully following the English 
evidence, might strike a light of its own, in the 
strength of which the various side lights might 
perhaps be gathered together and some Wid result 
obtained, at least as regards the main course of 
economic evolution in England. 

The English, like the Continental village com¬ 
munity, as we,have said, inliabited a shell—an open- 
field systdm—^into’'the nooks and comers of which it 
was curiously bound and fitted, and® from which it 
was apparently inseparable. »» 

® The remains of this cast-off shelT still survive in 
parishes where no Enclosure Act happens to have 
swept them away. The common or open field system 
caueven now be studied on the ground within the town- 
sMp in which I am writing as well as in many others. 
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Men arc still living who have h^d and worked farms 
under its inconvenient rules, and who. know the 
meaning of its terms and eccentric details. Making 
use of this circumstance the methdd pursued In this 
Essay will be, first, to become familiar wUh the little 
distinctive marks and traits of the English open- 
field system, so that they may fee readily reccfgnised 
wlierever they present themselves; and then, pro¬ 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, carefully 
to trace back the shell by searching and watching ‘ 
for its marks and traits as far into the past as evi¬ 
dence can be found. Using the knowledge so 
acquired about the shell as the key,*t]ie inquiry will 
turn upon its occupant Examining how the mediaaval 
English village community in serfdom fitted itself into 
the shell, and then again working back from the 
known to the unknown, it may be perhaps possible 
to discern whether, within historical times, it once 
had been free, or whether its serfdom was as old as 
the shell. 

Tlie relation of the ‘ tribal system ’ in Wales, in 

Ireland, and in Germany to the open-field system, 

and so also to the village comhiunity, tv’ill be a 

necessary branrfi of the inquiry. It will embrace 

also both the German and the Eoman sources of 

€ 

serfdom and of the manorial ^system of land managd*- 
ment. 

It may at least be possible th^t Economic History 
may sometimes find secure stepping stones over what 
may be impassable gulfs in constitutional history; 
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and it obviousfy does not follow that a continuity 
lost, perhaps, to tl\e one may not have been pre“ 
served by the other. The result of‘a strictly economic 
inquiry may, as filready suggested, prove that more 
things went, to the ‘ making of England ’ than were 
imported •in the keels of the English invaders of 
Britaii*. Sut whate\*er the result—^whatever modifi¬ 
cations of former theories the facts here brought 
into view, after full consideration by others, may 
•suggest—I trust that this Essay will not be regarded 
as controversial in its aim or its spirit. I had rather 
that it were accepted simply as fellow-work, as a 
stone added at the eleventh hour to a structure in 
the building of which others, some of whose fiames I 
have mentioned, have laboured during the length 
and heat of the day. 

In conclusion, I have to tender my Best thanks 
to Sir Henryk. Maine for the.kind interest he has 
taken, and the sound advice he has given, during the 
preparation of this JEssay for the press; also to Mr. 
Elton^ for similar unsolicited, hfelp generously given. 
To my friend Geofge von Bunsen, and to Professor 
Meitzen, of Berlin, I am deeply indebted as regards 
the German branches of my subject, and to Mr. T. 
Hodgkin and Mr. H. Pelham as rega^s the Eoman 
sid^ of it. For the ever ready assistance of my 
friend Mr. H. Bradshaw, of Cambridge, Mr. Selby, of 
the Record Office, and Mr. Thompson, of the British 
Museum, in reference to the manuscripts under their 
charge, I cannot Be too grateful. Nor must I omit 

' a 
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to acknowledge the care with‘ which Messrs. Stuart 
Moore and Kirk have undertake;!! for me, the task of 
revising the text and translations of the many ex¬ 
tracts from mediaeval documents bontained fn this 
volume. 

F. Sesbohm. 

Thb Hbrmitaob, lincHiN: 

1883 . 
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ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


.CHAPTER I. 

THE ENGLISH OPEN FIELD SYSTEM EXAMINED 
IN ITS MODERN REMAINS. 

I. THE DISTINCTIVE MARKS OP THE OPEN J'lELD SYSTEM. 

The distinctive marks of the open or common field j 
system once prevalent in England will be most easily 
learned by the study of an example. 

The township of Jlitchin, in Hertfordshire, will Open fields 
answer the purpose. From'th^ tifne of Edward the 
Confessor—and probably from much earlier times— 
tvith intervals of private ownership, it has been a 
royal manor.^ And the Queen being slill the lady 
of .the manor, the remains ^f its open, fields have 
never been swept away by the ruthless broom of an 
Enclosure Act. 

Annexed is a reduced tracing of a map of the 

leaser manora included in for the present purpose do nol de- 
it are elearlj only svb-mtaio^B, and etroy its original unity. 
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township without the hamlets^ made about tbe year 
1816, and showing all the divisions into which its 
fields were then cut up. 

It will be seen at once tliat it presents almost the 
features of a spider’s web. *A great p%rt of the town¬ 
ship at that date, probably nearly the wl;ioie of it in 
earlier times, was divided up®into little‘narrow strips. 

These strips, common to open fields all over Eng¬ 
land, were separated from each other not by hedges, 
but by green balks of unploughed turf, and are of 
great historical interest. They*vary more or less in 
size even in the same fields, as in the examples given 
on the map of a portion of the Hitchin Purwell field. 
There are ‘ long ’ strips and ‘ short ’ strips. But tak¬ 
ing them generally, and comparing them with the 
statute acre of the scale at the corner of the map, it 
will be seen at once that the normal strip is roughly 
identieal with it. The length of the statute acre of 
the scale is a furlong of 40 rods or poles. It is 4 
rods in width. Now 40 rods in leftgth and 1 rod in 
width make 40 square rods, or a rood and thus, as 
there are 4 rods in breadth, the acre of the scale with 
which the normal strips coincide is ai> acre made up 
of 4 roods lying side by side. • • * 

. Thus the^strips are in fact roughly cut ‘ acres,’ of 
the proper 'shape for ploughing. For the furlong is 
the ‘ furro'^ long*’ i,e, 4he length of the drive of the 
plough before it is turned; and that this by long 
custom was fixed at 40 rods, is shown by the Use of 
the Latin word ‘ quarenUna ’ 4br furlong. The word 
‘ rood' naturally corresponds with as many furrows in 
the ploughing as are contained in the breadth (tf one 
rod. And four of jfchese roods Ijing side by side made 
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The Hitchin Open Fields. S 

* 0 ^ ^ 

the acre strip m the^ open fields, and still make up 
the statute acre, , 

This form of the acre is very ancient. Six hundred 
years ag©, in the earliest English law fixing the size 
of the statute acre (33* Ed. I.), it is declared that 
‘ 40 perches in length and 4 in breadth make an acre.’ ^ 
And further, we shall find that more than a thousand 
years ago in Bavaria the shape of the strip in the open 
fields for ploughing was also 40 rods in length and | 
rods in width, but the rod was in that case the Greek 
and Koman rod of 10 ft. instead of the English rod of 
16^ ft. 

But to return to the Enghsli strips. In many 
pjaces the open fields were formerly divided into half- 
acre strips, which were called ‘ half-acres.’ That is to 
say, a turf balk separated every two rods or roods in 
the ploughing, the length of tJie furrow remaining 
the same. * • 

The strips in the open fields ai’e generally known 
by country folk dS ‘ balks,’ and the Latin word used 
in terriers and cartularies for the strip is generally 
‘ selio^ corresponding with the French word ‘ silhuy 
(meaning furrow). In Scotland ^nd Ireland the same 
s^ps gdnerjdly are ^nown as ‘ rigs,’ and the open 
field system is known accordingly as the ‘ run-rig ’ 
system. 

The whole arable area of .an uninclo^d township 
was* usually divided up turf balks into as inany 
thousands of these strips as its limits would contain, 
and the titliing maps of many parishes besides JBitchm, 
dating sixty or eighty years ago, show r&ainSfcOf 


Very an¬ 
cient. 


Half acres. 


StatuteSf itecfrrd Cottu i. p. 206 . 
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them still existing, although the process of ploughing 
up the balks and throwing majiy strips together had 
gradually been going on for centuries. 


Shots or 
furlongs, 


Next, it will be seen that'the strips on the map lie 
or guaren^ side by side in groups, forming larger ^divisions of 
the field. These larger divisions are tjall^d ‘ shots,’ 
or ‘ furlongs,’ and in Latin documents ‘ guarentence^' 
being always a furrow-long in width. Throughout 
their whole length the furrows in the plougliing run 
parallel from end to end; the balks which divide 
them into strips being, as the word implies, simply 
two or three furrows left unploughed betwe^ them.^ 
The shots or furlongs are divided from one anotli^r 
by broader balks, generally overgrown with bushes. 

This grouping of the strips in furlongs or sliots is 
a further invariable feature of the English open field 
Headlands system. And it involves another little feature which 
is also universally met with, viz, the headland. 

It will be seen on the map that •mostly a common 
field-way gives access to the strips ; i.eAi runs along 
the side of the furlong and the ends of the strips. But 
this is not always thepas^; and when it is not, then there 
is a strip running along the length* of theiurldng inside 
i^ boundaries and across the ends of the strips compoe- 
i^it,^ headland. Sometimes when the strips 

'of one $irlong run «.t right angles to the strips of 
‘^““*mghbQur, the first styip in the one furlong does 


word; irad 
’ It' M ftoeidetkiAlly 
ft tod of 
far- 

yoftHft, tfcft ^ % the 


Wielsh fyloughman speaking Welsb, 
to * halo ’ (baleo). . 

9 See the map of a portion of 
the Ptirwell field. * 
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duty as the^hea3land giving access to the strips in the 
other. In either case ^1 the owners of the strips in a 
furlong have the right to turn their plough upon' the 
headland, and tlius^the owner of the headland must 
wait until all the other Strips are ploughed before he 
can plough^his own. The Latin term for the headland 
is ^forerg,\' the Welsh, ^pen tir ;’ the Scotch, head- 
rig ; ’ and the German (from the turning of the plough 
upon it), ‘ anwende' 

A less universal but equally peculiar feature of 
the open field system in hilly districts is the ‘ lynch,’ 
and it may often be observed remaining when every 
other trace of an open field has been removed by 
enclosure. Its rig*ht of survival lies in its indestructi¬ 
bility. When a hiU-side formed part of the open 
field tlie strips almost always were made to run, not up 
and down the hill, but horizontally along it; and 
in ploughing, the custom for ages 'v^as always to 
turn the sod of the furrow downhill, the* plough 
consequently always returning onp way idle. If the 
whole hiU-side were ploughed in one field, this would 
result in a gradual travelling of the soil from the top 
to the bottom of the field, and it might not be noticed. 
But as •in tii© opeij field system the hill-side was 
ploughed in strips with unploughed balks between 
them, no sod could pass in the ploughing froi^6he 
str^ to the next; but the proce^ of moving the sod 
downwards would go on ^ge after age just thei same 
within each individual strip. In other words.^aVOT 
year’s ploughing took.a sod from the 
the strip and put it on the lower pdg#j'^l^pii ,^sult 
was*that tlie strips became in lem "fetftces 

one "above the othA*, and brtvi^een them 
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• * • 

grew into steep rough banks pf long grass covered 
often with natural self-sown brambles and bushes. 
These banks between the plough-made terraces are 
generally called lynches., or linces*; and the*word is 
often applied to the terraced strips themselves, which 
go by the name of ‘ the linces.’' •. 

Where the strips abruptly meet others^ or abut 
upon a boundary at right angles, they are sometimes 
called butts. 


Two otlier small details marking the open fiey 
sy'itein require only to be simply mentioned. 
Corners of the fields which, from their sliape, could 
not be cut up into the usual acre or half-acre strips, 
were sometimes divided into tapering strips y)ointed* 
at one end, ^nd called ‘ gores,’ or ‘ gored acres.’ In 
other cases little odds and ends of unused land re¬ 


mained, which from time immemorial were called ‘ no 
man’s hind,’ or ‘ any one’s land,’ or ‘Jack’s land,’ as 
the case might be. 

Thus there are plenty of outw*ard marks and 
traits by which the open common field may be recog¬ 
nised wlierever it occurs,—t];ie acre or half-acre 

• • 



AS well a*! in various other parts af 
England. They may he seen often 
on the steep sides of the Sussex 
Dowits and the Chiltem Hills. 

numhers of them are to be 
noticed ttom the French line be¬ 
tween Cyiais and Paris. In some 
cases on the steep chalk downs, ter¬ 
races for ploughing hate evidently 


attifialiaSlt oaiti hut eten in 

a gva^ai natnral growth of 
the lynches by annual accretion from 
the ploughing. In old times^ in 
order to secure the turning of the 
^d downhill, the plough, after cut¬ 
ting a furrow, returned as stated 
one way idle; hut in more recent 
times a plough called n ‘ tom-wrist ’ 
plough' came into use, which W re¬ 
versing its share could be useohoth 
ways, tn the great saving of time 
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strips or seliones, the gored shape of some of them, 
the balks’ and sometimes lynches between them, the 
shots or furlongs {quarentence) in which they lie in 
groups, tthe headknds which give access to the 
strips when they lie off the field-ways, the butts, and 
lastly the odds and ends of ‘ no man’s land.’ 

• • 

II. SCAIT’ERED AND INTERMIXED OWNERSHIP IN THE 

OPEN FIELDS. 

Passing from these little outward marks to tlie 
matter of ownership, a most inconvenient peculiarity 
presents itself, which is by far the most remarkable 
and important feature of the open field system wher¬ 
ever it is found. It is the fact that neither the strips 
nor tlie furlongs represented a complete holding or 
property, but that the several holdings were made up 
of a multitude of strips scattered aboufon all §ides of 
the township, one in this furlong and anothef in that, 
intermixed, and.it might almost be said entangled 
together, as though some one blindfold had tlirown 
them about on all sides of him. 

The extent to wBich this was the case in the 
Hitchin •coinmon fields, even so late as the beginning 
pf the present century, will be realised by reTerence 
to the map annexed. It is a reduced*tracing of a 
map showing tlie ownership of the strips in one divi¬ 
sion of the open fields of Hitchin called the Purwell 
field. The strips are niimtiered, and correspond with 
the owners’ names given in the tally at the side. 
The strips, belonging to three of the owners are also 
coloured, so as at once to catch the eye, and the area 
of eabh separate piede is marked upon it. The num- 
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chat>. I. ber of scattered pieces held by each owner is also 
given in the note below; and ,as the map embraces 
only about one-third of the Hitchin fields, it should be 
noticed that each owner probably^held in th«e parish 
three .times as many separate pieces as are there 
described !' Further, at the side of the map of the 
Hitchin township, is a reduced tracing" of §l plan of 
the estate of a single landowner in the townfields of 
Hitchin, which shows very clearly the curious scatter¬ 
ing of the strips in a single ownership all over the 
fields, notwithstanding that the tendency towards 
consolidation of the holdings by exchanges and pur¬ 
chases had evidently made some progress. 


III. THE OPEN FIELDS WERE THE COMMON FIELDS OF A 
VILLAGE COMMUNITY OR TOWNSHIP UNDER A MANOR. 


The next ^ fact to be noted is that under the 
English" system the open fields were the common 
fields—the arable land—of a village community or 
township under a manorial lordship. This could 
hardly be more clearly illustrated than by the Hitchin 
example. 


* The number of parcels held by each crj§ier was as follows:— 


Owner 

Parcels 

Owner 

Parcels 

Owner 

Parcels 

Owner 

Paxoelfi 

No. 1 . 

. 88 • 

No. 14. 


6 

No. 27. 

. 1 

No. 89. 

. 1 

2. 

. 35 * 

16«^ 

• 

8 

28 . 

. 0 

40. 

. 1 

3. 

. 28 • 

16 

■ 

7 

29. 

. 1 

41. 

.6, 

4. 

. 26 

17 . 

• 

2 

30. 

. 3 

42. 

. 3 

6. 

. 3 

18 . 


1 

‘ 31. 

. 2 

43. 

. 2 

6. 

. 8 

19 . 

• 

32 

32. 

■ . 1 

44. 

. 1 

7. 

. 4 

20 . 

• 

1 

38 . 

. 3 

45. 

. 1 

8. 

. 28 

21 . 

• 

3 

34. 

. 6 

46. 

. 2 

9. 

. 6 

22 . 

t 

1 

35. 

. 4 

47. 

. 7 

10. 

. 3 

23 . 

• 

4 

36. 

. 1 

48. 

. \ 

11 . 

. 10 

24 . 

• 

0 

37. 

. 2 



12. 

. 2 

25 . 

« 

0 

S8p 

. 2 

Total 283 

13. 

. 6 

26 , 

• 

1 
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The Hitchin manof was, as already stated, a royal 
manor. The Court Iset and View of Frankpledge 
were held concurrently with the Court Baron of the 
manor. •Periodically at this joint court a record was 
made on the presentment of the jurors and homage 
of various^, particulars relating to both the manor 
and towi^hip* •' 

The record for the year 1819 will be found at 
length in Appendix A, and it may be taken as a com- 
n^on form. 

The jurors and homage first present that the manor 
comprises the township of Hitchin and hamlet of 
Walsworth, and includes within it three lesser manors; 
also that it extends into other hamlets and parishes. 

They then record the boundaries of the township 
(including the hamlet of Walsworth) as foliow's, viz.:— 

‘ f rom Orton Head to Burford Rav, 

and from thence to a Water Mill called Hide Mill, 

„ „ Willberry Hills, 

„ „ a place called Bossendell, 

„ ' „ a Water Mill called Piirwell Mill, 

„ „ a Brook or River called IppoUitt’s Brook, 

„ „ Maydencroft Lane, 

„ „ a place called Wellhead, 

„ „ a place called Stpbhdru Bush, 

„ „ a place called Offley Cross, 

. „ „ „ Jive Borough Hills [Five Barrows], 

' „ „ back to Orton Head, where the boundaries 

commenced.’ " 

u * 

«The form in which tlicse‘boundaries eare given is 
of great antiquity. It is a form used by tlie Eomans 
two thousand years ago, and almost continuously 
followed from that time to this.^ Its importance for 

* Jif/ginus de Cmdidmihmt Agro- 114. ' Nam invenimus saepe in pub- 
rum. Me Schriften dcr JUmutcken lids instrumentis significanter in- 
Feldmeteer (Lachmann, &c.), i. p. ecripta territoria, ita ut ex eoiKculo 
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the purpose in hand will be manifest as the inquiry 
proceeds. . 

The jurisdiction of the Court Leet and View of 
Frankpledge is recorded to extend within the fore¬ 
going boundaries, i.e. over the township, that of the 
Court Baron beyond them over the whtqle manor, 
which was more extensive th&n the tOT^nship. The 
Court Leet is therefore the Court of the township, 
the Court Baron that of the manor. 

It is then stated that in the Court Leet at Micha^- 
mas the jurors of the king elect and present to the 
lord— 

Two constables, 

Six headboroughs (two for each of the thre« 
wards). 

Two ale-conners. 

Two leather-searchers and sealers, and 

t 

A bellman, who is also the watchman and crier of 
the town. 

All the foregoing presentments have reference to 
the township, and are those of ‘ the jurors of our 
lord the King {i.e. of the Court ^eet), and the homage 
of the Court ’ [Barbn] of The manor. 

Then come presentments of» the homage of the 
Court of the Manor alone, describing the reliefs of free-* 
holders and Ihe fines, &c., of copyholders under the 
manor, and various particulars as to powers of leasing, 

appeUatur iUe ad Jlumm ilhid, et * qai appdlatur iUef et inde deormm 
stqjyer^mmiUudadrivufniUumatU versta ad locum ilium, d indb ad 
viam iSam, et per viam illam ad in- compitum illiwt, et inde per momi- 
fima mentis ittim, qm locus appd- mentum Ulius, ad locum vmde pri- 
laiur iUe, d inde per jugum mentis mum cospit scr^tura esse.* See as 
dlius in mmmum, et siq>er summum an early example,' Sententia Atinu- 
montisper divergia aquas ad locum, dorum,* Corpus Inscript. Lot. i. 199. 
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forfeiture, cutting timber, heriots, &c.; the freedom 
of grain from toll in tile market, the provision by the 
lord of the common pound and the stocks for the use, 
of the t^ants of Ihe manor, and the right of the 
lord with the consent of the homage to grant out 
portions of the waste by copy of court roll at a rent 
and the cukomary services. 

Next the commons are described. 

(1) The portions coloured dark green on the map 
are described as Green Commons^ and those coloured 
lij^t green as Lammas Meadows ; * and every occupier 
of an ancient messuage or cottage in the township 
has certain defined rights of common thereon, the 
obligation to find the common bull falling upon the 
rectory, and a common herdsman being elected by 
the homage at a Court Baron. 

(2) The common fields are stated to be— 

(Purwell field, 

I Welshman’s croft, 

'fiurford field, 

Spital field, 

Moremead field, 

.Bury field ; * » * 

ajid it is recorded tkat these common fields have 
immernorially been, and ought to be, kept and culti¬ 
vated in three successive seasons »f tiltk grain, etch 
graih, and fallow : Purwell field and *Welshman’s 
croft being fallow one year ; Burford field and Spital 
field the next year; MOTemead field and Bury field 
the year after, and so on in regular rotation. 

’ The lammas meadows are land for the purpose of the hay 
divided into strips Hire tbo Irahle crop. 
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It is stated that every occugier 0 / unenclosed land 
in any of the common fields of,the township may pas¬ 
ture his sheep over the rest of the field after the 
corn is cut and carried, and when it is fallow. If 
he choose to enclose his own portion of the com¬ 
mon field he may do so, but he then gives up 
for ever his right of pasture over the r^st. It is 
under this custom that the strips and balks are gradu¬ 
ally disappearing. 

The ancient messuages and cottages in the hamlet 
of Walsworth had their separate green common and 
herdsman, but (at this date) no common fields, be- 
cause they had already been some time ago enclosed. 

It will be seen from the map how very small a‘ 
proportion of the land of the township was in meadow 
or pasture. The open arable fields occii]:)ied nearly 
the whole of it. The community to which it be¬ 
longed, and lo whose wants it was fitted, was evi¬ 
dently a community occupied mainly in agriculture. 

Another feature requiring notice was the fact that 
in the open fields freehold and copyhold land w^ere 
intermixed ; some of the strips being freehold, whilst 
the next strip was cppyhold, instead of all the free¬ 
hold and all the copyhold lyipg together. And in 
the same way the lands belonging to the three lessor 
or sub-mandrs lay intermixed, and not all apart by 
themselves.^ Th^ open field system overrode the 
whole. j 

Thus, if the Hitchin example may be taken as a 
typical one of the English qien field system, it may 
be regarded generally as having belonged*to a village 
or township under a manor. We may assume thfit the 
holdings were composed of numbers of strips sca*ttered 
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over the three open §elds; and that the husbandry 
was controlled by those rides as to rotation of crops 
and fallow in three seasons which marked the three- 
field system, and secured uniformity of tillage 
throughout ^ach field. Lastly, whilst fallow after 
the crop ,was gathered, the open fields were pro¬ 
bably everywhere subject to the common rights of 
pasture. The sheep of the whole township wandered 
and pastured all over the strips and balks of its 
fiplds, while the cows of the township were daily 
driven by a common herdsman to the green com¬ 
mons, or, after Lammas Day, when the liay crop of 
tlie owners was secured, to the lammas meadows. 

t 

rv. THE WIDE PREVALENCE OP THE SYSTEM THROUGH 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

But before the attempt is made to trace back the 
system, it may be well to ask what evidence 'there is 
as to its wide prevalence in England, and with what 
reason the particular example of the Hitchin town¬ 
ship may be taken as generally typical. 

In the first place, dn examination into the details 
of an Enclosure Act will make clear the point that 
.the system as above described is the system which 
it was the object of the Enclosure Acts to remove. 
They were generally drawn^in the same form, com- 
meheing witli the recital that tlie open *and common 
fields lie dispersed in small pieces intermixed with 
each other and inconveniently situated, that divers 
persons own parts of them, and are entitled to rights 
of oommon on them, so that in their present state 
they* are incapable# of improvement, and that it is 
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desired that they may be diyided and enclosed, a 
specific share being set out «and allowed to each 
owner. For this purpose Enclosure Commissioners 
are appointed, and under their a^ard the balks are 
ploughed up, the fields divided into blocks for the 
several owners, hedges planted, and the whole face of 
the country changed. " ' < 

The common fields of twenty-two parishes within 
ten miles of Hitchin were enclosed in this way be¬ 
tween 1766 and 1832. All the Acts were of tjie 
same character.^ And as, taking the whole of Eng¬ 
land, with, roughly speaking, its 10,000 parishes, 
nearly 4,000 Enclosure Acts were passed between 1760 


* These Enclosure Acts were as follows> 


Date of Enclosure 
Acts 


1766 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1797 ; 

1797 ! 

1802 

1802 

1804 

1807 

1898 

1809 , 

im 

1811 

1811 

1827 

1832 


Naiuoa of ParUhos whose open fields were 
thereby enclosed 


Hexton Htlertsl. 

Henlow TBedsT. i 
Norton [Herts]. 
Gampton-cum-Shefford [Beds]. 
King’s Walden [Herts]. 
Weston [Hfrts]. 

Hinsworth [Herts], 
i Shitlington [Beds]. 

(Holwell f^da]. • 

Arlsey [Bedsr 
Offley [Ilertsl. 

Luton [Beds]. 
Barton-in-the-Clay [Beds]. 
O^icote [Herts], 

W'’elwyn [Herts], 

Knebvorth [Herts], 

Pirton [Herts], 

(Great Wymondley [Herts], 
j Little Wymondley [Herts], 
lippollitts [Herts], 
lisngford I Beds]. 

Clifton [Beds}. 




i 
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and 1844/ it will at once be understood how gene¬ 
rally prevalent was this form of the open field system 
so late as the days of the grandfathers of this gene¬ 
ration. • • 

The old ‘Statistical Account of Scotland/ ob- 
tamed eighty years ago by inquiry in every parish, 
shows th^t at its date, •under the name of ‘ run-rig,’ 
a simpler form of the open field system still lingered 
on here and there more or less all over Scotland. 
Traces of it still exist in. the Highlands, and there 
are well-known remains of its strips and balks also 
in Wales. The run-rig system is still prevalent in 
some parts of Ireland. But at present we confine 
qur attention to the form which the system assumed 
in England, and for this purpose the Hitchin example 
may fairly be taken as typical. 

Now, judged from a modern point of view, it will 
readily be understood that the open field system, and 
especially its peculiarity of straggling or scattered 
ownership, regarded from a modern agricultural point 
of view, was absurdly uneconomical. The waste of 
time in getting about from one part of a farm to 
another; the uselessness of* one owner attempting 
to cleail his,own land when it could be sown with 
thistles from the seed blown from the neighbouring 
strips of a less careful and thrifty • owner; the 
quarrelling about headlands^ and*rights of way, or 


’ Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p? 146:— 


1700-69. 

385 

1820-29 

. 206 

1770-79. 

660* 

1830-39 

. 136 

1780-89. 

240 

1840-44 

66. 

H^-99. 

469 


— 

18^0^0 . 

847 


3,867 

1810-19 

853 
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paths made without right; the constant encroach¬ 
ments of unscrupulous or overbearing holders upon Jibe 
balks—all this made the system so inconvenient, that 
Arthur Young, coming across it* in France, could 
hardly keep his temper as he described with what 
perverse ingenuity it seemed to be contrived as 
though purposely to make agriculture as ^awkward 
and uneconomical as possible. 

But these now inconvenient traits of the open 
field system must once liave had a meaning, a 
use, and even a convenience which were the cause *bf 
their original arrangement. Like tlie apparently 
meaningless sentinel described by Prince Bismarck 
uselessly pacing up and down tlie middle of a lawn in 
the garden of the Bussian palace, there must have been 
an originally suffi(iient reason to account for the 
beginning of what is now iiseless and absurd. And 
just as in thaf case, search in the military archives dis¬ 
closed \hat once upon a time, in the days of Catherine 
the Great, a solitary snowdrop had* appeared on the 
lawn, to guard wliich a sentinel was posted by an 
order which had never been revoked ; so a similar 
search wiU doubtless disclose an ancient original 
reason for even the (at first sight) most, unreasonable 
features of the open field system. , 




CIIAPTEE n. 

THE ENGLISH OPEN FIELD SYSTEM TRACED BACK 
TO THE DOMESDAY SURVEY—IT IS THE SHELL 
OF SERFDOM—THE MANOR WITH A VILLAGE COM¬ 
MUNITY IN VILLEN AGE UTON IT. 

I. THE IDENTITY OF THE SYSTEM WITH THAT 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

That this open field system, the reYnains of‘wliich Chav. ii, 
have now been examined, vras identical with that which 
existed in the Middle Ages might easily be proved 
by a continuous chain of examples. But it will be 
enough for the present purpose to pick out a few 
typi(‘al instances, using them “as gtcpping-stones. 

It would lie easy Jo quote Tusser’s description of 
^Champion Farming ’ in the sixteenth century. In 
•his ‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry’ he 
describes the respective m^its of ‘several,’ and 
‘ chiimpion ’ or open field farping. But as he describes 
the latter as a system already out of date in his time, 
and . as rapidly giving way to the more economical 
system of ‘ several ’ or enclosed fields, we may pass 
on at# once to evidence another couple of centuries 
earlieiP in date. 
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Of the fact that the open field system 500 years 
ago (in the fourteenth century),, with its divisions into 
furlongs and subdivision into acre or half-acre strips, 
existed in England, the ‘ Vision of Tiers the Pbwinan ’ 
may be appealed to as a witness. 

What was ‘ tjjie faire felde ful of folke,’ in which 
the poet saw ‘ alle maner of* men ’ ‘ worcljyng and 
wandryng,’ some ‘putten hem to the plow,’ whilst 
others ‘in settyng and in sowyng swonken ful harde’?^ 
A modern English field shut in by hedges would not 
suit the vision in the least. It was clearly enough 
thft open field into which all the villagers turned 
out on the bright spring morning, and over which 
they would be scattered, some 'working and some 
looking on. In no other ‘faire felde’ would lie see 
such folk of all sorts, the ‘ [husjbondemen,’ bakers 
and brewers, butchers, woolwebsters and weavers of 
linen, ij^ilors, tinkers, and tollers in market, masons, 
dikers, and delvers; while the cooks cried ‘ Hote pies 
hote! ’ and tavern-keepers set in Competition their 
'wines and roast meat at the alehouse.^ 

Then as to the division of the fields into furlongs; 
remembering that* the 'vHde balks between them and 
along the headlands were often <?overed ,with*‘ brakes 
and brambles,’ the point is at once settled by the 
naive confession of the priest who scarce knew per¬ 
fectly his Paternoster, and could ‘ ne solfe ne synge ’ 
‘ ne seyntes lyues rede,’ yet knew well enough the 
‘ ryraes of Robyn hood,’ and how to * fynde an hare 
in a fourbngel’^ 


* PrdogutfViim 17 to 21. ^ to end. ^ 

» Pemus, 7. 400 to‘428. * 
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Further, a* chance indication that the furlongs 
wpre divided into half-acre strips occurs most natu¬ 
rally in that part of the story where the folk in the 
fair field, sick of •priests and parsons and other false 
guides, come at last to Piers the plowman, and beg 
him to show them the way to truth ; and he replies 
that he musl^ first plov;* and sow his ‘ half-acre : ’ 

I have an half acre to erye ‘ bi the heighe way; 

Hadde I cried this half acre ' and sowen it after, 

I wolde wende with you ‘ and the way teche.^ 

# 

And if there should remain a shadow of doubt 
whether Piers’ half-acre must necessarily have been 
one of the strips between the balks into which the 
furlongs were divided, even this is cleared up by tlie 
perfect little picture which follows of the folk in the 
field helping him to plow it. For in its unconscious 
truthfulness of graphic detail, after saying,— 

<1 

Now is perkyn and his pilgrjnnes • to the plowe farm; 

To eric Us haiue acre * holpyn hym manye, 

the very first lines in the list of services rendered 
explain that— 

Dikeres and delueres ' djigged up^the belkes.^ 

A 

This incidental ei»idence of ‘ Piers the Plowman ’ is 
fully borne out by a manuscript terrier of one of the 
open fields near Cambridge, belonging to the later 
yeaj’s of the fourteenth or beginning of 4he fifteenth 
century.® It gives the names of the owners and 
occupiers of all the seliones or strips. They are 


Pasaue, vi. 4 to 6. shaw for having called my attention 

* fiasnu, vi. 107-9. to this MS., which is now in the 

* I indebted to Mr, Brad- Cambridge University Library. 
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divided by balks of turf. They lie in furlongs or 
quarentence. They have frequently headlands or 
foreroB. Some of the strips are gored, and called 
gored acres. Many of them are described as butts. 
Indeed, were it not that the country ^round Cam¬ 
bridge being flat there are no lynches, almost every 
one of the features of the system is distinctly visible 
in this terrier. 

But this terrier also contains evidence that the 
system was even then in a state of decay and disin¬ 
tegration. The balks were disappearing, and the 
strips, though still remembered as strips, were becom¬ 
ing merged in larger portions, so that they lie thrown 
together sine halca. The mention is frequent of iii, 
seliones which used to be v., ii. which used to be 
iv., iii. which used to be viii., and so on. Evidently 
the meaning and use of the half-acre strips are already 
gone. * 

It will be well, therefore, to take another leap, and 
at once to pass behind the Black D^ath—that great 
watershed in economic history—so as to examine the 
details of the system before rather than after it had 
sustained the tremendous' shock which the death in 
one year of half the population piay well, have given 
to it. 

A remarkably excellent opportunity for inquiry is 
presented by a complete set of manor rolls during 
the reign of Edward III. for the Manor of Winslow in 
Buckinghamshire, preserved in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity library.^ 

* MS. DcL 7. 22. I am much indebted to Mr. Bradshaw fof tfie loan 
of this MS. from the Library. • * 
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Earlier Traces. 

No evidence could possibly be more to the pur- Chap. ij . 
pose. Belonging to tlie Abbey of St. Albans, the rolls 
were kept with scrupulous accuracy and care. Every 
change«of ownership during the long reign of Edward 
III. is recorded in regular form ; and the year 
1348-9—the year of the Black Death—occurring in 
the coui;^e of this reigif, and occasioning more changes 
of ownership than usual, the MS. presents, if one may 
appropriate a geological expression, something like 
an economic section of the manor, revealing with un¬ 
usual clearness the various economic strata in which 
its holdings were arranged. 

Before examining these holdings it is needful only The open 
.to state tha4 here, as in the later examples, the fields 
of the manor are open fields, divided into furlongs, 
which in their turn are made up with apparently 
almost absolute regularity of half-acre strips. When¬ 
ever (with very rare exceptions) a clfange of owner¬ 
ship takes place, and the contents of the holding are 
described, they*turn out to be made up of half-acre 
pieces, or seliones, scattered all over the fields. 

The typical entry on these rolls in such cases is Half-acre 
that A. B. surrenders to the loj;’d,Dr has died holding, 
a messuage, and so, many acres of land, of which a 
• half-acre lies in such and such a field, and often in 
such and such a furlong, between land* of C. D. and 
E. E., another half-acre somewhele els<^ between two 
other persons’ land, another half-acre somewhere 
else, and so on. If the holding, be of l.i acres it is 
found to be in 3 half-acre pieces, if of 4 acres, in 8 
half-acre pieces, and so on, scattered over the fields. 
Sonfeflimes amongst the half-acres are mentioned stiU 
smaller portions, r<5ods and even half-roods or doles 
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Chat*. II. (chiefly of pasture or meadow 4nd), belonging to the 
holdings, but the division into half-acre strips was 
clearly the rule. 

There can be no doubt, theref(5fre, of the-^dentity 
of the, system seen at work in these manor rolls with 
that of which some of the dShris may still be exa¬ 
mined in unenclosed parishes ‘to-day. ‘ <, 

II. THE WINSLOW MANOB BOLLS OF THE REIGN OP 
EDWARD III,—EXAMPLE OF A VIRGATE OR YARD- 
LAND. 

Starting with the fact that the fields of the manor 
of Winslow and its hamlets ^ were open fields divided 
into furlongs and half-acre strips, the chfef, object of 
inquiry will be the nature of the holdings of its 
various classes of tenants. 

Demesne In the first plac'-c the land of the manor was 

and villen- 

age. divided,dike that of almost all other manors, into two 
distinct parts—land in the lonVs demfisjie, and land in 
villenage. 

The land in demesne may be described as the 
home farm of the Iprd of. the manor, including such 
portions of it as he may have chosen to let off to 
tenants for longer or shorter terms, and at money 
rents in free tenure. 

The land in villenage is also in the occupation of 
tenants, but ft is held in villenage, at the will of the 
lord, and at customary services. It lies in open fields. 
These are divided into three seasons, according to the 

^ l^e MS. is headed * Exti^ta ^unbraced Wyimlom^ Sorelwodef 
Ttotulorum de Halimotistentis apud OrefnuAurghy Shipton, Nw< 0 VWa de 
Maoerium de Wynselowe tempore Wynsslaipef Onpiff, and MuHon. 
Edwardi tercii a Oonquestu/ and it 
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three-field system. There is a west fields east fields 
aud south field. The* demesne land lies also in these 
three fields,^ probably more or less intermixed, as in 
many oases, with* the strips in villenage, but some¬ 
times in separate furlongs or shots from the latter. 

Throughout the pages of the manor rolls, in record¬ 
ing transfers of holdiags in villenage, the common 
form is always adhered to of a surrender by the old 
tenant to the lord, and a re-grant of the holding to 
the new tenant, to be held by him at the will of the 
lord in viUenage at the usual services. Where the 
change of holding occurs on the death of a tenant, the 
common form recites that the holding has reverted to 
Jthe lord, who re-grants it to the new tenant as before 
in villenage. 

Furtlier examination a# once discloses a marked 
difference in kind between some classes of holdings 
in villenage and others, • , 

In some cases the holding handed over ts simply 
described by the one comprehensive word ‘ virgata 
(the Latin equivalent for ‘ yard-land ’), without any 
further description. The ‘ virgate ’ of A. B. is trans¬ 
ferred to C. D. in one lump; i.e. the holding is an 
indivisible Yhole, evidently so well known as to need 
•no description of its contents. 

In other cases the holding is in the same way 
described as a ‘ half-virgate^ ^without any details being 
needful as to its contents.^ * 

But in the case of all other holdings the contents 
are described in detail half-acre by half-acre, each 
half-acre being identified by the names of the holders 
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of the strips on either side of it. Tkey vary in size 
from one half-acre to 8 or 10 qt 12 half-acres, and in 
a few cases more. The greater number of them are, 
however, evidently the holdings' of small cottier 
tenants. A few cases occur, but only few, where 
a messuage is held without land. 

But the question of interest is what m^y be the 
nature of the holdings called virgates and half-vir- 
gates—these well-known bundles of land, which, as 
already said, need no description of their contents. 
Fortunately in one single case a virgate or yard-land 
—that of John Moldeson—loses its indivisible unity 
and is let out again by the lord to several persons in 
portions. These being new holdings, and no longe:j; 
making up a virgate, it became needful to describe 
their contents on the rolli^^ Thus the details of which 
a virgate was made up are accidentally exposed to view. 

Putting the broken pieces of it together, thi.s vir¬ 
gate of 'John Moldeson is found to have consisted of 
a messuage in the village of Shipton,* in the manor of 
Winslow, and the following half-acre strips of land 
scattered all over the open fields of tlie manor. 


Where tituated. 

I acre in Clayfwlwhg. 
i aci*e in Brereforlong. 

^ acre at Anamanlond by the king's 
highway (juxta regian:^vUn]). 

^ acre at Lofthor^. • 

j acre at le Waives, 

^ acre at Micheljieysfotlemg, 

I acre above le Unoute. 

^ acre in le SnoiUhale. 

^ acre above LivershvMe. 

^ acre above 


Betiveen the Land of • 

John ffboeton and William Jonynyes. 
Hiehard Lif and John Mayn, 

John Watekym and John Mayif. 
^John Hikkes and Henry Wards. 
Henry Wards and John Watekyns. 
John Watekyns and John Mayn. 
Johit Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Wedekyns and Henry Warde. 
JfJm Watekyns and Henry Biarde. 


4 


' Sub anno 35 Ed. lift 
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Where tituated. | 

^ aero in SfUjdondene. * 

^ acre in Wat&rformgh. 

2 roods belQ^ Chircheheigk. 

^ acre at Fyveacres. 

^ acre at Sh&'defoiiong. 

^ acre at Thorlong, 

^ acre (of paltwe.) in FarnhantBa- 
den. ^ 

^ acre (of pasture) in three parcels. 
1 acre (of pasture) below Eatatte- 
moi'e. 

1 acre (of pasture) at Brodemore. 

^ acre (of meadow) at Bisskemede. 

2 doles (of meadow) in Shroveddea. 
^ acre below le Knolle. 

^ acre Bl)Ove Brodeuldemade. 

^ acre above Bi oddangelonde. 

^ acre at Meralade. 

^ acre above Langebenehuttesdene. 

I acre above IFoggeatonforde, 

^ acre at Clayforde. 

^ acre at Narwelanglonde. 
i ocre at Wodeivey. 

^ acre Berntbenhystreie. 

• 

^ acre Bmethenhyatrete. 

^ acre at Lattgedo. 
jt acre at I>owe. 

^ acre at /e Knolle, 

^ acre alxive Brodecddeniede. 

^ acre at Shortslo^ ^ 

I acre at Eldekyen. 

jn acre above Langehlalcgrove, 

^ acre at Blakeputtia. 

^ acre above Medeforlong. 

^ acre*at le Thorn. 

^ acre above OeertiteUonde. 

^ acre above le Brodelitellondc. 

^ acre above Omiitellonde. ^ 

^ acre above Medeforlong. 

I acre at le Thom. 

^ acre a# Hoggedonforde, 

^ acre ab«ve Eldeleyea. ^ 

\ acre above Cokrvell, 


Bdween the Lmd of 

John Htkkea and John Eowepreat. 
John Walekyna and John Mayn. 
John Watekym and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and John Mayn. , 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna vaA Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde, 


John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John WcAekyna and Henry Wai‘de. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and John Mayn. 
John Watekyna and John Mayn. 
John Watekym and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna e.oA'Henry Warde, 
John Wntehym and Henry Warde. 
John Watekym and John Mayn. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekym and John Mayn. 
WUliani Jonyngea and Henry Bo- 
viton. 

John Watekym and John Mayn, 
John Watekym and John Mayn. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and John Mayn. 
John Watekym and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and John Janekynt. 
John WateJeyns and^JjTm/'y Warde. 
John Watekym and John Mayn, 
Johi^ Watdkyna and Henr^H'arde. 
John Watekym BXrdf lienrry Warde. 
\ohn Watekym and John Mayn. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and John Mryn. 
John Watekym and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyna mA Henry Warde, 
John Watekym and John Mayn. 
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Wiatt ^xtmxbtd. 

^ afflre at J^rodefixrnktm, 
i Mae at Langefamham. 

I acre above Famhanuhide. 

» 

acre at Sotpet^amme. 
i acre at 8tt»ystiecik, 

^ acre at C^^iptZsmore. 

^ acre at Brerebuttea. . 

^ acre at WodeforUmge, 
i acre at Porteweye. 

^ acre at IMtbenhulle. 

^ acre at MichUhlakegi'om, 

\ acre at IMeMaktgrow, 

I acre at Brodereten, 

^ acre at Brodelitddm. 

^ acre at Stotefcrd, 

§ acre at BrodeUmgdonde. 
i acre above Lkelbelesden. 
i acre in Anamanedonde, 

^ acre at Litelpeiaaere. 

1 rood in le Tren^d, 
i acre tft Merslade. 

* C 

^ acre at Merdade, 
acre at Brodelitdlmde. 

^ acre below k KnoUe. 

^ acre above k Brode(ddemede, 


f Bdvxea the La/nd ef 

J(dlk Watehynt and Smry Whrde. 
John Watehymitti Henry Warde. 
Henry Soveton and J^hard Atte 
HaUe. 

John Wateif^ne,,VDA, Henry Warde. 
John Watehyne and Henry Warde. 
J<Jm Watekyns noAHenry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and John 
John Watekyns and John Mayn. 
Henry Boveton and Matthew atte 
Lane. , 

John Watekyns nnA Henry Warde. 
John Jf^atekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and John Mayn. 
John Watekyns and John Mayn, 
.John Watekyns and John Mayn, 
John Watekyns and John Mayn.^ 
John Watekyns and John Mayn, 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Wat^yns and Hmry Warde. 
John Watekyns and Henry Warde. 
John Watekyns and John Mayn. 


Thus the virgate or yard-land of John Moldeson 
was composed of a ihessuage and 

68 half-acre strips of arable land, 

, 8 rood strips of arable land, 

2 doles, 

^ 1 adte of pftsture, 

. * S half-acres of pasture, and * 

1 half-acre of fneadow, 

scjittered all over the open fields in their various 
furlongs. 

. But it may be asked, how can it be proved that 
th^ ti^thar virgates were like throne virgate oT John 
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Moldeson thus by chance described and exposed to chap. ii. 
viev on the manor rol^s ? Is it right to assume that 
this virgate may be taken as a pattern of the rest ? The 
answer ia, that in the description of its 72 half-acre 
strips the 144 neighbouring strips are incidentally in¬ 
volved. And as 66 of its strips had on one side of 
them 66 pther strips of another tenant, viz. John 
Watekyns, and on the other side 43 of the next strips 
belonged to Henry Warde, and 23 to John Mayn, Rotation 
and 8 of the strips only had other neighbours, it is 
evident that the virgate of John Moldeson was one of a 
system of similar virgates formed of scattered half-acre 
strij)s, arranged in a certain regular order of rotation, 
in wliicli John Moldeson came 66 times next to John 
Watekyns, and two other neighbours followed him, 
one 43 and the other 23 times, in similar succession. 

Thus the Winslow virgates were intermixed, and a Tirgato 
each was a holding of a memiage in the' xnllage^ and 
between 30 and 40 modern acres of land, not con- of 
tiguous, hut scattered in half-acre pieces all over the acres in 
common fields. The half-virgate consisted in the same acre or 
way of a messuage in the village with half as many ilrlpr™ 
strips scattered over the same»fields.* Tlie intermixed 
ownership coyiplained^of in the Inclosure Acts, and 
surviving in the Hitchin maps, need no longer sur¬ 
prise us. 

We know now what a virgate 5r yard-land was. The 
We sliall find that its norr jal area was sS scattered 
uteres—10 acres in each of the three fields.. Using 
again the map of the Hitchin fields, we may mark 
upon it the contents of a normal virgate by way of 
impressing upbn the eye the nature of this peculiar 
holding! It must alwiiys be remembered that when 
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the fields were divided into half-acres instead of acres 
the number of its scattered st^lips would be doubled. 

It is not possible to ascertain from a mere record 
of the changes in the holdings piecisely how many of 
these virgates and half-virgates there were in the 
manor of Winslow. But in the year of the Black 
Death it may be assumed that the mortality fell with 
something like equality upon all classes of tenants, 
153 changes of holding from the death of previous 
holders being recorded in 1348-9. Out of these, 
28 were holders of virgates and 14 of half-virgates. 
The virgates and half-virgates of these holders who 
died of the Black Death must have included more 
than 2,400 half-acre strips in the open fields; and add¬ 
ing up the contents of the other holdings of tenants 
who died that year, it would seem that about two- 
thirds of the whole area which changed hands in 
that ..memorable year were included in the virgates 
and half-virgates. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
about the same proportion of the*whole area of the 
open fields must have been included in the virgates 
and half-virgates whose holders died or survived. 
Clearly, then, the mass* of the land in the open fields 
was held in these two grades of holdings.^ 

Thus much, then, may be learned from the Win¬ 
slow raandr rolls with respect to the virgates and half- 
virgates. Not toly jv'ere they holdings each com¬ 
posed of a messuage and^he scattered strips belonging 
to it in., the open fields, not only did they form the 

'. — - - - .. H P. 

^ The number of tenonle with holdings were eo snmll that in the 
sir alter holdings was considerably aggregate they held a mi^ch smaller 
larger than the number of holders acreage than the other i^lass. 

virgates and half-virgates, but their 
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two chief grades of holdings with equality in each Chap. ii. 
grade, but also they wel'e all alike held in villennge. 

They were not holdings of the lord’s demesne land, 
but of the land in \illenage. The holders, besides 
their virgates syid half-virgates, often, it is true, held 
other ]and,j)art of the lord’s demesne, as free tenants 
at an annn^ rent. But’such free holdings were no 
part of their virgates. The virgates and half-virgates 
were held in villenage. Of these they were not free 
tenants, but villein tenants.* So also the lesser cottage 
holdings were held in villenage. But the liolders of 
virgates and half-virgates were the highest grades in 
tlie hierarchy of tenants in villenage. They not^only 
hejd the greater part of the open fields in their bundles 
of scattered strips; the rolls also show that they almost 
exclusively served as jurors in the ‘ Ilalimot,’ or Court 
of the Manor ; though occasionally one or two other 
villein tenants with smaller holdings were associated 
with them.' 

It is possible tiiat just as villein tenants could hold The^viiifin 
in free tenure land in the lord’s demesne, so free men ‘viUani’’ 
might hold virgates in villenage and retain their per- 
sonal freedom ; but those at all eyerfts of the holders 
of virgates who were^iaf/?’/, i,e. villeins by descent 
were adscripti glebce. They held their holdings at 
the will of the lord, and were bound to p*erform the 
customary services. If they allowecl their, houses to 

* Out of 43 jurymen who had half-virgates, eind of the other 3 one 
served in 1346, 1347, and 1349, held 1 messuage and 2 cottages, 

27 died of the Black Death in another a messuage and 15 acres in 
134“-D. .Out of these 27 who died, villenage (equivalent to a half-vir- 
andwhos^ holdings therefore can be gate), and the third 8 acres arable 
traced, 16 held virgates, 8* held and 2^ of meadow, 
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chaf . II. get out of repair they were guilty of waste^ and the 
jury were fined if they did no6 report the neglect,^ 
Yet the entries in the rolls prove that their hold¬ 
ings lyere hereditary, passing by the lord^c re-grant 
from father to son by the rule of primogeniture, on 
payment of the customary heriot or relief.^ 

Widows had dower, and widowers were tenants by 
the curtesy^ as in the case of freeholds. The holders 
in villenage, even ‘nativi,’ could make wills which 
were proved before the cellerarim of the abbey, and 
had done so time out of mind, while the wills of free 
tenants were proved at St. Albans.* 

IJ^ese things all look like a certain recognition of 
freedom within the restraints of the villenage. ]^ut 
if the ‘ nativi' married without the lord’s consent they 
were fined. If they sold an ox without licence, again 
they were fined. If they left the manor without 
licence they were searched for, and if found arrested 
as fugitives and brought back.^ If their daughters 
lost their chastity ® the lord again had his fine. And 


' Caaes of thiti are numerous , times ^'hen a succeeding tenant 
after the Black 1 )eath.‘ See i» 27 j could not pay, a half-acre was de- 
Ed. III. one case, in 28 Edward III. ducted from the virgate and held by 
11 cases, in 30 Ed. III. live cases, the lord instead t)f the heriot. 

* All the 153 holdings which ® See under 23 Ed. III. a record 
changed hands! on the death, of the of the unanimous finding of the jury 
tenants of the Black ?)eath were to this effect, 
re-granted to tjie single heir (ff the * The in^ances of fugitive vU- 
deceased bolder or to a reversioner, leins are verj^ numerous for years 
or in default of such were retained after the Black Death; and inquiry 
by the lord. In no case was there a into cases of this class formed a 
subdivision bv inheritance. The prominent part, of the business trans> 
herict of a viigate was generally an acted at the halimotes. 
ox, or money payment of its * Value. ® There were 22 eases of ‘ Lere- 
Butth^. amount was often reduced wyt’ recorded on the manor rolls 
^propter paupertatem; * and some* in th^ first 10 years of Edward 111. 
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in all these cases the whole jury were fined if they 
neglected to report theidelinquent. 

Their services were no doubt limited and defined 
by custonj, and so late as the reign of Edward III. 
mostly discharged by a money payment in lieu of the 
actual service, but they rested nominally on the will of 
the lord ; ^nd sometimes to test their obedience the 
relaxed rein was tightened, and trivial orders were 
issued, such as that they should go off to the woods 
and pick nuts for the lord.^ -In case of dispute a court 
was held under the great ash tree at St. Albans, 
and the decision of this superior manorial court at 
head-quarters settled the question.^ This villenage of 
the Winslow tenants was, no doubt, in the fourteenth 
century mild in its character; the silent working of 
economic, laws was breaking it up ; but it was villenage 
still. It was serfdom, but it was serfdom in the last 
stages of its relaxation and decay. 

Already, any harking back by the landlord upon 
older and stricter rules—any return, for instance, to 
the actual services instead of the money payments 
in lieu of them—produced resentment and insubordi¬ 
nation amongst the viUein tenants. * Murmursr were 
already heard ,in the jcourts, and sym])toms appear 
on the rolls in the year Ibllowing the Black Death 
which clearly indicate the presen(*e of sftiouldering 
embers very likely soon to bqrst ifito flame.® The 
rebellion under Wat Tyler was, in fact, not far ahead. 
But in this inquiry we arc looking backwards into 
earlier times, in order tojearn what English serfdom 
was when fully in force, rather than in the days when 

* See • case in 25 Ed. III. * See a case of thiain 6 Ed. III. 

® See under 6 Ed. III. 
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iL it was breaking up. In tbe meau^lbe the pracitical 
knowledge gained from the JiV’inslow manor rolls, 
how a community in serfdom fitted as it were into 
the open field system as into an puter shelly and still 
more the knowledge of what the virgate and half-vir- 
gate in villenage really were, drawn from actual 
examples, may prove a usefiil key in unlocking still 
further the riddle of earlier ‘serfdom. 

III. THE HUNDRED ROLLS OF EDWARD I., EMBRACING 
FIVE MIDIiAND COUNTIES. 

The facts tliiis learned from the Win.slow Manor 
Eolls throw just that flash of light u])on the otherwise 
dry details of the Hundred Rolls of Edward I. which 
is needful to muke the picture they give in detail of 
the manors in parts of five midland counties vivid and 
clear. 

English economic history is rich in its materials; 
and of all the records of the economic condition of 
England, next to the Domesday Survey, the Hundred 

Sorreys of Rolls are the most important and remarkable. The 

m4iioTS in * 

five second volume, in its 1,000 folio pages, contains wter 

COQnt]6S| 1*1 t* • 

A D. 1279 , dtia a true and clear description of every manor in a 
large district, embracing portions of Oxfordshire, Berk¬ 
shire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Cambridge¬ 
shire, in about thfe year^ 1279 ; and as in most cases the 
name of evWy tenant is recorded, with the character 
of his holding and a description of his payments and 
8«fvicfs, the picture of eacji manor has almost the 
detail and accuracy of a photograph. Turning over 
its pages, the mass of detail may at first appear con¬ 
fused and bewildering, and in owe sense it is so, because 
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it relates to a system wMch, howevet simple when Ohay. ii. 
fully at work, becomes broken up and entangled 
whilst in process of disintegration. But the key to it 
once mas^red, the original features of the system may 
still be recognised. Even the broken pieces fall into 
their proper places, and the general economic outlines 
of the several manors stand out sharply and clearly 
marked. 

Speaking generally, in its cliief economic features 
every manor is alike, as in tlie record itself one 
common form of survey serves for them all. Hence They are 
tlie Winslow example gives the requisite key to the winsw 
whole. Bringing to the record the knowledge of how 
the open fields were everywhere divided into furlongs, 
and acre or half-acre strips, and that virgates and 
lialf-virgates were equal bundles of strips scattered 
all over the fields, the description of the manors in 
the Hundred Rolls becomes ])erfectly intefligible.^* 

In the first place the manor consists, as in the 
Winslow example, of two parts—the land in demesne 
and the land in villenage. 

The land in demesne consists of the home farm, 
and portions, irregular in area,’ let.out from it to what 
are called free .tenants tenentes\ some of them 

being nevertheless villeins holding‘their portions of 
the demesne lands in free tenure at certain rents in 
addition to their regular holdings. • 

The land in villenage, as in the Winslow manor, is Virgates 
held mostly in virgates and lialf-virgates, and below vS-gate^' 
these cottiers hold smaller holdings, also in villenage. 

In describing the tenants in villenage there is first 
a statement that A. B. holds a virgate in villenage at 
such add such paymenis and services, which are often 

D 



M the 

ck«v. H. wty minutely ^esciiM. Tlie yulte of oodi 
service and^ the total vsdue of ijim all is miamny 
cases also carefully given. This description of the 
holding and services of A. B. is th«n followed by a list 
of persons who also each hold a virgate at the same 
services as A. B. 

Secondly, there is a similar statement in detail tliat 
C. D. holds a half-inn/ate in villenage, and that such 
and such are his payments and services, followed by 
a similar list of persons who also each liold a Imlf- 
virgate at the same services as 0. I). 

Cottier Then follows a list of the little cottier tenants, and 

their holdings uiid services. Among^it some of these 
cottage holdings there is equality, some are irregular, 
and some consist of a cottage and nothing else. 

These holdings are all in villenage, but, as before 
mentioned, the name's of tlje villein tenants often 
occ'jf.again in the list of bee tenants (Ubere teventcs) 
of portions of the lord’s demesne or of re('ent]y 
reclaimed land [teri'a af<sarta). 

This may be taken as a fair description of the 
common t)q)e of manor throughout the Hundred Bolls, 
with local variation?. * 

The chief of these is that in many places in Cam- 

ceptiotiai bridgeshirc and Huntingdonshire the holdings of the 

vfinAtionfi *7i**ji i*i" 1 *11 * X 1 

tbemenors vlUam, instead 01 being described as virgates and 
half-virgates, are described by their acreage. There 
are so many holders of 30, 20, 15, 10, or btlier 
number of acres each. They are not the less in 
grades, with equality in each grade, but the holdings 
bear no distinctive name. 

There is also in these counties a class of tenants, 
partly above the villam\ called •mchemanni, which we 
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shall find again wh^ we ite$icik the 

Bu& upon exceptional* locaf circnnistaiices it is not 

needful to dwell here. 

The feet is, then, that in the Hundred Bolls of 
Edward I. thQre is disclosed over the much wider 
area of five midland counties almost precisely the 
same state of things a?i that which existed in the 
manor of Winslow late in the reign of Edward HI. 
Tliai manor was under the ecclesiastical lordship of 
ai| abbey, but here in the Hundred Bolls the same 
state of things exists under all kinds of ownersliip. 
Manors of tlie king or the nobility, of abbeys, and 
of private and lesser landowners, are all substantially 
alike. In all there is the division of tlie manor into 
demesne land and lainl in villenagc. In all the mass 
of tlie land in villenagc is held in the grades of hold¬ 
ings mostly called virgates and half-virgates, with 
c(|uality in each grade both as to the holding aucl the 
services. In all alike are found tlio smaller cottage 
holdings, also in villoiiage ; and lastly, in all alike 
there are the free tenants of larger or smaller por¬ 
tions of the demesne land. 

If tlie jiicture of a manor*and its open fields and 
virgates or yard-land# in villenage— i,e both of the 
shell and of the <*()inmunity in sei’fdoui inhabiting the 
shell—drawn in detail fiom the single Winslow 
exaiTjple, has thrown light upon the Hupdred Bolls, 
these latter, embracing hur^lreds of manors in tlie 
midland counties of England, give the picture a 
typical value, proving that it is true, not for one 
manor only, but, speaking generally, for all the 
manors of central England. 

They also give adciitional information on the rela- 


Chaf. n. 


Tlie open 
field sys¬ 
tem IS the 
sh 11 of 
serfdom. 
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Ohap. n. tion of the holdings to the and reveal more 
clearly than the Winslow manor rolls the nature of the 
serfdom under which the villein tenants held their 
virgates. Before passing from the Hundred Bolls it 
will be worth while to examine the new facts they 
give us, and to devote a section to an examination of 
the services. ' 


TV. THE HUNDRED ROLLS [continued) — RELATION OP THE 
VIRGATE TO THE HIDE AND CARUCATE. 

Before passing to the villein services described in 
the Hundred Bolls, evidence may be cited from them 
showing the relation of tlie virgate or yard-land— 
which is now known to be the normal holding of the 
normal tenant in villenage—to the hide and varucate. If 
to the knowledge of wliat a virgate was, can be added 
an equally clear understanding of what a hide was, 
anotlier valuable step will be gained. 

In the rolls for Huntingdonshire a series of entries 
occurs, describing, contrary to the usual practice of 
the compilers, the number of acres in a virgate, and the 
number of virgates in a hide, in several manors. 

Tliese entries are given bblow,^ and tliey sliow 
clearly— 

(1) That the bundle of scattered strips called a 
virgate did 'not always contain the same number of 
acres. 

( 2 ) That the hide did not always contain the 
same number of virgates. 

But at the same time it is evident that the hide in 


V 

For Table of entries see next page. 
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Huntingdonshire most often contained 120 acres or 
thereabouts. It did so in twelve cases out of nineteen. 
In one case it contained the double of 120, i.e. 240 
acres. In six cases only the contents varied irregu¬ 
larly from the normal amount. 

Taking the normal hides of 120 acres, five of 
them we^e made up of^ four virgates of thirty acres 
each, which we may take to have been normal vir- 
gatoH. In one case tliere were eight virgates of fifteen 
acres each in the hide. In other places these probably 
would have been called half-virgates, as at Winslow. 

There were occasionally five vii*gat('s and sometimes 
six virgates in the hide, and the fact of these varia¬ 
tions wiU be found to have a meaning hereafter; but 
in the meantime we may gather from the instances 
given in tlie Hundred Rolls for Huntingdonshire, that 
tile 7iormal hide consisted as a rule of four virgates 
of about thirty acres each. The really important 


Rot Huud. 

No, of virgdt<?8 iu 
uich iiide 

Adib ma viigUe 

Acres in a liidc 

11. p. 629 

(VI. 

40 

240 

4 m. 

28 

108 


(iv. 

• 4^ • 

192 

631 

vr. 

SO 

180 

656 • 

VI# 

26 

160 

asG 

ir 

80 

26 

120 

125 

637 

VIII. 

16 

* 120 

640 

IV. 

30 • 

120 

. 640 

V. 

• 26 

. 126 

046 

IV. 

30 

120 

646 

V. 

• 26 

130 

648 

IV. 

30 

120 

663 

IV. 

30 

120 

664 

IV. * 

30 

120 

666 

VI. 

24 

144 

668 

V. 

25 

126 

660 

V. 

25 

126 

• 661 


20 

1 120 
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consequence resulting from this is the recognition of 
the fact that as the virgate was a bundle of so many 
scattered strips in the open fields, the hide, so far as it 
consisted of actual virgates in viJJenage, wgs also a 
bundle—a compound and fourfold bundle—of scat¬ 
tered strips in the open fields. 

Whilst, however, marking*this relation of the vir¬ 
gate to the hide, regarded as actual holdings in villen- 
age, it is necessary to observe also that throughout 
the Hundred Eolls tlie assessed value of the manors 
is generally stated in hides and virgates; and that, 
in the estimate thus given of the hidage of a manor 
as a Avhole, the demesne land as well as the land in 
villenagc is taken into account. In tliis case tin* hide 
and virgate are used as measures of assebsineiit, and 
it does not follow tliat all land that was measured or 
estimated by the hide and virgate was a(‘tually 
divided up by balks into acres, althougli the demesne 
land itself was in fact, as we have seen, often in the 
open fields, and intermixed with the strips in \illen- 
age. Distinction must therefore be made between 
the hide and virgate as actual holdings and tlu' hide 
and virgate as customary land measures, used foi* re¬ 
cording the assessed values or the extent of manors, 
just as in the case of the acre. 

The virgate and the hide were probably, like the 
acre, actual holdings l;)efore they were adopted as 
abstract land measures. It may be even })ossible to 
learn or to guess what fact made a particular number 
of acres the most convenient holding. 

In the Hundred Bolls for Oxfordshire tliere is 
frequent reference to the payment of the tax called 
scutage. The normal amount* of this is assumed 
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to bo 40<‘if. for each knight's fee^ or scutum. And it 
appears that the kniglit’s fee was assumed to contain 
four normal hides. There is an entry, ‘ One hide 
gives scuAage for a«fourth part of one scutum.’ And 
as four virgates went usually to each hide, so each 
virgate should (‘oiitiibute of a scutum. There are 
several entries which state that when the scutage is 
40.s‘. each virgate pays 2.^. Or/., which is of 40^*.^ 
And tliese figures seem to lead one step furtlier, 
and to coniie(;t the normal acreage of the hide of 
120a., and of tlie virgate of 30 a., with tlie scutage of 
40*’. per kniglit’s fee ; for wlien these normal acreages 
Were adhered lo in practice the assessment would be 
one penny per acre, and the double hide of 240 acres 
would ])ay one jkriikI. In other words, in choosing 
tlie acreage of the standard hide and virgate, a nnm* 
ber of acres was probably assumed, corresponding 
witli the monetary system, so that the num^r of 
])ence in the ‘ scutum ’ should correspond witli the 
number of acres assessed to its payment. We shall 
find this correspondence of acreage with the coinage 
by no moaiiH confined to this single instance. 

Hut there remains the qifestion* why the acreage 
in the virgate and h^de as actual holdings, and the 

* Sundred Molls, Oxon, ^ 

II. 708. Every virgate gives scutage 2s, 6<Z. wh^ the scutage is iOs. 


^ 2 viigates give 

V 

6s. • 

ff 

• ” 

40s. 

1 virgate gives 

ff 

2s. Gd. 

99 

99 

408. 

4 virgates give 

ff 

m. 

99 

99 

40s. 

2 „ 

fJ 

6s. 

9) 

99 

40s., &c. 

709. 4 „ ,, 

9f 

8s. 

99 

99 

4Qs. 

® >t » 

ff 

Us. 6d. 

ff 

f9 

40s. 


11. 830. 1 bide gives scutage for a foiu'th pait of a scutum. 

From these instances it is evident that normally 4 virgates »1 hide, and 
4 hides make a knight’s fte. 
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number of virgates in the hide, were not constant. 
Their actual contents and relations were evidently 
ruled by some other reason than the number of pence 
in a pound. •• • 

A trace at least of the original reason of the vary¬ 
ing contents and relations of the hide and virgate is 
to be found in the Hundred“Eolls, as, indeed, almost 
everywhere else, in tlie use of another word in the place 
of hide,, when, instead of the anciently assessed liidage 
of a manor, its more modern actual taxable value is 
examined into and expressed. This new word is 
‘ carucate '—the land of a plough or plough team ,— 
‘ caruca ’ being tlie mediasval Latin term for both 
plough and plough team. 

The Hundred Rolls for Bedfordshire afford several 
examples in point. In some cases the carucate seems 
to be identical with the normal hide of 120 acres, but 
other, instances show that the carucate vained in 
area.^ It is the land cultivated by a plough team ; 
varying in acreage, therefore, according to the light¬ 
ness or heaviness of tlie soil, and according to the 
strength of the team. 


V. THE HUNDKED BOLLS {continued )— THE SEBVICES 
.. OF THE VILLEIN TENANTS. 

In the Hundred 'Rolls for Bedfordshire. and 
Buckinghamshire the sci;vices of the villein tenants 


Hundred Rolh, Bede. 


II. 321. Oarucate of 120 aeres. 


324 

826 

826 


» 

ft 


80 

100 

120 


« 

ft 


II. 328. Oarucate of 200 acref*. 
820 „ 80 „ 

§32 „ 100 „ 


>1 
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are almost always commuted into money payments. 

From each virgate a payment of from 16.s\ to 20.<f. is 
described as due, or services to that value (vel opera 
ad valorem^ sliowitig that the actual services have 
become the e^ioeption, and the money payments the 
rule. But in many cases distinguishing marts of 
serfdom siill remained ifi the fine upon the marriage 
of a daughter, the heriot on the death of the holder, 
and the restraint on the sale of animals.^ 

^ In Huntingdonshire and' Oxfordshire, on the other 
Jiand, tlie services, whilst often having their money 
value assigned, are mostly given in great detail, as 
though still frecjueiitly enforced. 

• Speaking generally, the chief services, iiolwith- of three 
standing variations in detail, may be classed under 
tliree diflerent heads. 

(1) There is tlie weeliij work at ploiighing, reap- 
ing, carrying, usually for two or three days a week, 
and most at liarvest-time. In other cases there are 
so many days’ work re(|uired between certain dates. 

( 2 ) There are precaria’^ or ‘ boon-days,’ some- Precanw. 
times called bene wo?'Ls —special or extra servit'es 
wliich the lord has a right to require, sometimes the 

lord providing food fi)r the day, and sometimes the 
tenant providing for himself. 

(.‘i) There are pay menu in kind or in money at Fixed dues 
specjjied times, such as Christmas, Easter,^lartinmas, orinTnd. 
and Michaelmas dues ; charch'diot, an ancient ecclesias- 

^ Hundred BoUSf Bedfoi d^hi^e. (II. 328). 

— ‘ Et sunt illi Tillsni ita servi quod Buckinghamshire, — ‘ Sunt ad 
non possunt maritare filiae nisi ad voluntatem domini, et ad alia faci- 
voluntatem domini * (II. 320). enda qua ad servilem conditionem 
' Nec puUos sibi puUato8«mah“ pertinent ’ (II. 336-6V And «o on. 
culoB vendero sine liccntia domini ’ 
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Chap. II. tical duG ; besidcs contributions towards the lord s 
taxes in the shape of tallage or scutage. 

Sometimes tlie services are to be performed with 
one or two labourers, showing that the cotii®r tenants 
were labourers under tlie holders of virgates, or indi¬ 
cating possibly in some cases the remains of a slave 
class. * r 

The chief weekly services were those of ])loug]i- 
iiig, tlie tenants sometimes sii])])lying oxen to the lord’s 
plougli team, sometimes using their own ploughs, two 
or more joining their oxen for tlie purpose. This 
co-o])erati()ii is a marked feature of the services, and 
is found also in connexion with rea])ing and carrying. 

Qdie cottier tenants in respect of tlieir smaller 
holdings often worked for their lord one day a week, 
and having no ])lough, or oxen, their services did not 
include jdoughing. 

Acmexed are ty])ical instances of the s(‘rvi<*es of 
both classes of tenants. They are taken from three 
counties, and jjlaced side by side for com])arison. 

EXAMPLES OF VILLEIN SERVICES. 


OXFORDhHlIlG 


111 NTISCiHONMIlUL CIMHIIIDUV Sll Ull 


Of a Villnnus holding a 
Vii^gate.' 

A. B. holds a Tirgate, and 

OW(‘8— ♦ 

82 days’ woik [about a, d. 
2 days a wetk] !«- 
tween Micliaelmoa 
and June 24, valued 
at ^d. *= . . b 

114 days’ work 
frather more than 
2 day s a w eek] bf- 

* II. 744 b. 


Of a ViUnnua holding 
a Virgate.'^ 


Of a Villanua 
holding ^ yirgnte 
of 16 ctvfs.* 


A. B. holds 1 virgate 
’ in vUlcnage— 

By paying ]2if. at 
^lIlchat*lnla‘^. 

By doing works from 
Mich^lmas to Eas¬ 
ter, with the excep¬ 
tion of the fortnight 
after Christmas, viz. 
2 days each week, 


A. B. holds a ^ 
virgate cus¬ 

tomable land 
containing 16 
acres, and does 
8 days’ work 
eneb week 

throughout the 
} ear, and 8 
precariro, with 


U. 042«.* =>11.664 A 
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OXFORDBUIRR 


1 Ii:NT 1 NUDON 41 I 1 IIK OAHBtlll’lSFHninK 


Of a VUlcmttS holding 
Virgnle. 

tween June 24 afld », d, 
August 1; valued 
at Id. = *, . 11^ 

19 days’ w®rk [2^ 
days a week] r»e- 
tweeii August 1 
and Michaelmas, 
valued at 1 = . 2 4^ 

0 |)recari«e, with one 
man, valued at . 12 

1 precaria, with 2 

men, for reaping, 
with food from the 
lord, valued at . 2 

Half a eaiTiage for 
Carrying the wheat 1 

Hair a carriage for 
tlie hay . . 1 

The ploughing and 
harrowing of an 

acre . . . G 

1 ploughing called 
* yrawrlhe ’ . . 1 ^ 

1 day's haiTowing of 
oat[land] . . 1 

1 horse [load] of 

wot)d ... 4 

Making 1 rpiarler of 
malt, and drying it 1 

1 da) 'a work ut wa h- 
ing and sheaiing 
sheep, valued at *. i 

1 day’s hoeing . . ^ 

G da) s’ mowing . G 
1 day’s nutting . ^ 

1 da) 's work in carry¬ 
ing to the at aek . ^ 

Tallage once a year 
at the lord’s will. 


Of a Villnnm holding 
a Virgate, 

with one man each 
day. 

Ittpu, he shall plough 
with his own plough 
ouesolion and a halt 
on every Friday in 
the aforesaid time. 

Item, he shall harrow 
the same day as 
much as he has 
ploughed. 

He shall do w'orks 
from Easter to Pen- 
toco.^t, 2 days each 
W'cek, with one man 
each day. 

And he shall plough 
one w'lion each Fri¬ 
day intho Mimetiine, 

He .''hall do w'oiks 
from I’eutecoht till 
August 1, for .‘i da) .s 
each w eek, \\ ith one 
man each da v, eit her 
hoeing the coin, or 
mowing and lifting 
{levand). 

He shall do woiks 
from Ai\gust I tjU 
Hoptemlier Sf for G 
days each yveek, 

* with two men ea<*h 
day. 

He ahull make 1 ‘ love- 
honum' w ith all his 
family except liis 
w ife, iiiTding hia 
owni food. And 
from September 8 
to Michaelmas he 
■^orks G da) a each 
week, with ouo man 
each day. He shall 
carry [with a horse 
or horses] as far as 

> Bolnhurst, and 
from Bolnhurst to 
Torueye. 


Of a VUlanus 

holding ^ Vitgate 
of \b acr&t. 

meals found by 
the lord, and 
gives at Martin¬ 
mas \d., and a 
hen at Ohriht- 
mab, and M eggs 
at Easter; and 
tlie same w'orks 
and customs if 
‘ adfirmaiH ’ are 
valued at 9j?.per 
annum. 

(20 others each 
hold 10 acres 
with like ser- 
vicch.) 
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£xai[pi.rs of Villein Sebvioeb—^ oowfinueJ. 


OXFOBDBHina 

HUNTIXaDONSmilB 

CAUBBODOxamns 

m 

I.A 

ff 

1 

c 

Of a C<rtarim.^ 

A 

A. B. holds one croft, and 
owes from Michaelmas to 
August 1, each workable 
wSi^ one day 8 work of what* 
ever kind the lord requires. 

Of a Vinanv^ holding 
a Virgate, 

Also he gives ^ bushel 
of com as ‘ bensed ’ 
in Tnnter-time. 

Also 10 bushels of 
oats at Martinmas 
as * fodderJeom.^ 

Also 7<f. as *l6kmlvery 
that is for 2e/. a loaf, 
and 6 hens. 

Also Irf. on Ash-Wed" 
^nesday, as ‘Juspeni ’ 
(fiehpenny). 

Also 20 eggs at Easter. 

Also 10 eggs on 
St. Botolph's Day 
(June 17). 

Also in Easter week 
2d. towards digging 
the vineyard. 

Also in Pentecost week 

1 d. towards uphold¬ 
ing the mill-dam 
{Uagnum) of Newe- 
tone. 

If he sell a bull calf he 
shall give the lord 
abbot 4d., and this 
accordingto custom. 

lie gives ‘ merchetum ’ 
and * herietum, and 
is tallaged at Mi- 
chRelmi:s according 
to the will of the 
said abbot. 

He gives 2d. as 
‘ mmewodfi gUver ’ at 
Ohristmas. 

a 

Of a Cotanm.* 

\ A. B. holds 1 acre at 
12d., and works 4 
days in autumn 
with one man. 

Heis tailored' qtLondo 

* 

1 

1 

k 

Of n Cotariug.* 

A. B. is a oota- 
rius, and holds 1 
cottage and 1 
acre, for which 
he gives— 


’ TT,3:«ftrt. 
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OXFUBDSHtRS 


HlTNTWODONBHinB 


Cf a Cotarim. 


Ofa Cotarius. 


At Martinmas (rives 1 cock 
and 3 bens for cburchshut, 
and ought to drive to certain 
places, and to' cany writs,^ 
his food being* found by the 
lord; also to wash and shear 
sheep, receiving a loaf and a 
lialf, and being partaker of 
the cheese with the seret; 
and to hoe. In the autumn, 
to work and receive like as 
each servuff works and re¬ 
ceives for the whole week.® 
(10 cottiers do like ser¬ 
vices). 


Bex taUiat hirgoe 

He gives ‘gea'ehaws^ 
•ach year for pigs 
killed and sold, viz. 
for a pig a year old, 
]d. 

And when there is 
pannage in the lord’s 
wood he gives for 
a pig o f a year o) d, 1 <?. 

And if he keeps his 
pigs alive* beyond 
a year, ho gives 
nothing. 


CAMBBIDUSKHtRE 


Ofa Cotarim. 

1 day’s work 
on Monday in 
every week un¬ 
less a festival 
prevents him. 


1 hen 

at 

Christmas. 


5 eggs 

at 

Easter. 



VI. DESCRIPTION IN ELETA OP A MANOR IN THE TIME OF 

EDWARD I. 

Contemporary in date with the Hundred ItolLs is 
the anon 3 mioiis work bearing the title of ‘ Fleta^ which 
may be described as the vade mecuni of the landlords 
of the time of Edward I. It was designed to put 
them in pgssessiou of net^essary legal knowledge; and 
mixed up with this are*practical directions regarding 
the manairement of tlicir estates. The writer advises 
landlords on taking })ossession of their manors to have 
a sur^jey made of tlieir property, so that,they may 
know the extent of their rigli^s and income. 

If in the Hundred Rolls we have photographic 
details of hundreds of ihdividual manors surveyed 


' In another manor in Ilimt- 
ingdonshire certain cot biers oi^ht 
to make Bummonses. 11. 310. 


® Hie Latin text is badly 
printed here, but the original has 
been inspected. 


Chap. II. 


Landlords' 
view of a 
manor. 
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for purposes of royal taxation, so here is a picture 
of an ordinary or typical manor—^a generalisation 
of the ordinary features of a manor—drawn by a 
contemporary hand, and regardiiig all things from a 
landlord’s point of view. 

The manor as described in Fleta is a territorial 
unit, with its own courts and local customs known 
only on the s])Ot. Therefore the extent is to be 
taken upon the testimony of ‘ faithful and sworn 
tenants of the lord.’ And inquiry is to be made ‘— 

(1) Of castles and building.s is the demesne {ivfrmsecu) within and 

without the mont,*wilh gardens, curtilages, dovecotes, ftsh- 
ponds, &e. 

(2) Wliat fields (camin) and cuUin-ep there are in demesne, and how 

many acres of urahle in each iuHura of meadow and of pasture. 

(3) What common pastiu’O there is outside the demesne (/"»/•»/««a), 

and what Ix'arts the lord can ])lace thereon [he, like hi" tenants, 
being as to this limited in his lights by custom]. 

(4) Of parks end demesne wo(xls, which tlie loid at his will can culti¬ 

vate and leclaini (a<isnrfare). 

(5) Of woods outside the deuu'sne ( fonim'cis), in which others have 

omninon rights, how much the lord may approve. 

(0) Of pannngo, herbaj^c, and honey, and all other issues of the forests, 
woods, moors, lJeath^, and wastes. 

(7) Of mills [belonging to the loixl, and having a monopoly of grinding 
for the tenants at fixed chargc.s], fishponds, liveis iriparm), and 
fisheries several end common. 

(H) Of pleas and perquisites belonging to the county, manor, and forest 

courts. 

(t)) Of churches belonging to the lord’s advowson. 

(10) Of heri^tfl, fairs, nnirkets, tolls, day-works {operaiimefi), services, 

foreign {foihtud) customs, and gifts {exhenniis). 

(11) Of warrens, lila Hies, pat ks, coney burrows, wardships, reliefs, and 

yearly fees. 

Then regarding the tenants,— 

i 

(I) De Ubere ttnenfUms, or free tenants, how many are wfringed and 

how many forimteci^ what lands they hold of the lord, and 

^ FletOj lib, 2, c. 71. Oompare also ^JExtentn Manerii:' Stnfwtesof 
the Jtealm, i. p. 242. 
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what of otheA, and by what service; whether by or by 

military service, or by fee farm, or ‘ in eleemosynam ’; wlio hold ” 

• by charter, and who not; what rents they pay; which of them 
do suit at the lord’s court, &c.; and what accrues to the lord 
at their death. 

(2) Do etfitHmarmf or i^lein tenants; how many there are, and what Villein 
is their suit; how much each has, and what it is worth, both 
do anfiquo dommico and do novo poi'qumfo\ to what amount 
they can be tallaged without reducing them to poverty and 
ruinwhat is tlie value of their ^operafiones' and *conmietudinpo* 

—^their day-worlis and customary duties—and what rent they 
pay; and which of them can be tallaged *rafione mnyuims 
nativt, and who not. 




Tlien tlicre follows a statement of the duties of officers. 


I lie usual officials of the maitov. 

Fiist there is the sei}G,^ehal^^ or steward, whose The^t,ene- 
dujy it is to hold the Manor Courts and the View of stoiarj. 
Frankpledge, and there to iiifpiire if there be any 
withdrawals of custoiuh, ser\icos, and rents, or of 


suits to the lord’s courts, markets, and mills, and as 
tcf alienations of lands. He is also to eheclg' the 
amount of seed required hy i\w prcppositati for eacli 
manor, for under the seneschal there may be several 


manors. 

On his appointment he must make himself ac¬ 
quainted with the condition of the ifianorial plouglis 
and plougli tcajus. Ilg must see that the land is pro- whoar- 
l^erly arranged, whether on the three field or the two- 
field system. If it be divided into three *part% 180 
acres should so to each carucate, viz. 60 acres to be 
ploughed in winter, CO in Lent, and 60 in summer for 
fallow. If in tico parts, there should be ICO acres 
to the carucate, half for* ffillow, half for winter and 
Lent sowing, ie. 80 acres in each of the two ‘ fields.’ 


Fhita, lib. 2, c. 72 
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Besides the manorial ploughs and plough teams 
he must know also how many tenant or villein ploi),ghs 
(carucce adjntrices) there are, and how often they are 
bound to aid the lord in each manor. 

He is also to inquire as to the stock in each 
manor, whereof an inventory indented is to be drawn 
up between him and the serjeant; and as to any 
deficiency of beasts, which he is at once to make 
good with the lord’s consent. 

The seneschal thus had jurisdiction over all the 
manors of the lord. But each single manor should 
have its own prcepositus. 

The best husbandman is to be elected by the vil- 
lata, or body of tenants, as and he is to be 

responsible for the cultivation of the arable land. He 
must see that the jdoughs are yoked early in the 
morning—both the demesne and the villein ploughs— 
and lliat the land is properly ploughed (pure et cof^ 
jancthn) and sown, lie is a villein tenant, and acts 
on behalf of the villeins, but he is overlooked by the 
lord’s baili/T. 

The hailiff.H^ duties are stated to be—To rise 
early and have the. plbughs yoked, then walk in the 
fields to see that all is right. ^ He is .to inspect the 
ploughs, whether those of the demesne or the villein 
or auxiliary ploughs, seeing that they be not un¬ 
yoked before their day’s work ends, failing which he 
will be called to account. At sowing-time the bailiff, 
prapodtiis^ and reaper must go with the ploughs 
through the whole day’s work until they have com¬ 
pleted their proper quantit 3 ’’of ploughing for the day, 


Fkta, lib. 2. c. fa. 
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which 18 to be nfeasured, and if the ploughmen have Chap. ii. 
made any errors or defaults, and can make no ex-« 
cuses, the reaper is to see that such faults do not go 
nncorrecjed and unpunished. 

Such is the picture, given by Fleta, of the manorial 
machine at work grinding through its daily labour on 
the days set apart for se^rvice on the lord’s demesne. 

The otlier side of the picture, the work of the 
i^illani for themselves on other days, the yoking of 
their oxen in tlie common plough team, and the 
plbugliing and sowing of their own scattered strips ; 
whether this was arranged with equal regard to 
rigid custom, or wliether in Fleta’s time the co-opera¬ 
tion had become to some extent broken up, so tliat 
each villein tenant made his own arrangements by 
contract with his fellows, or otherwise—this inferior 
side of the picture is left undrawn. 

In the meantime, leturning to the question (;f the 
holdings in villenage, an additional reason for the 
variations in their acreage is found in the statement 
already alluded to, viz. that tlie extent of the actual 
(jarucate, or land of one plough team, was dependent, 
among other things, upon whetjier tlie system of 
husbandry was the two-field or the three-field vsystem, 
each plough team being able to cultivate a larger 
acreage on the former than on the latter system. 


VII. S.E. OF ENGLAND—THE ftiDE AND VIRGATE UNDER 
OTHER NAMES (THE RECORDS OF BATTLE ABBEY AND 
ST. Paul’s). 


Passing now to the south-eastern counties, there Dattie 
are in the Kecord Offi^e valuable MSS. relating to the 
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Cbaf, II. estates of Battle Abbey. ^ There *a3re two distinct 
♦surveys of these estates, made respectively in ^ the 
reigns of Edward I. and Henry VI. 

Surveys of The date of the earliest MS* is from 12 to 15 

284-7# ^ 

Edward 1. (1284-7). It is, therefore, almost contem¬ 
poraneous with the Hundred Eolls. the estates lay 
in various counties; but wherever situated, the same 
general phenomena as those already described are 
found. 

Confining attention to the regular grades of hold¬ 
ings in villenage, the following are examples from the 
Battle Abbey estates. 

The abbot had an estate at Brichwolton (or 
Brightwalton), in Berkshire. In the survey of it 10 
holders of a virgate each are recorded as virqarii^ and 
in the MS. of Henry YL, 5 holders of half-virgates are 
in the same way called dimidii virgariL 

There was another estate at ‘ Apeldreham,’ in 
Sussex. Here, under the lieading ‘Isti subscript! 
dicuntur Yherdlinges^' there is a list of 5 holders of 
virgates, 4 holders of 1^ virgates each, and one of a 
virgate. 

At ‘ Alsiston,” in Silssex,' a manor nestling under 
the chalk downs, the holdings jvere as follows:— 


hidflc 1 wista and 1 great wista. 

and wietas. ^ hide. 

1 liide. ^ 

^ hide and'l wintn. 

.3 vistas and 1 great wista. < 
i hide. 

I hide. 
i hide. 

I hide. 


1 wista. 
j hide. 

^ hide. 

^ hide. • 

1 wista. 

I hide. 

The prcepositus 1 wista 
(without services). 


Augmentation Olficp, Mi*eeUanemi^ BookSf Nos. and 57. 
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In the description of the services, those for each Chap, ii , 
half-hide are first given, and then there follows a note 
that each half-hide contains two wistas; wherefore the 
services of each wista are half those above mentioned. 

There is another manor (Blechinton, near the 
coast), where there were— 

, 2 holdisf^ of half-hides, 

a of wistas, » 

0 of half-wii9tas, 

and two other manors whei;e the holders were in one 
cal^e 5, all of half-hides; and in the other case one of 
a hide and 4 of Jialf-liides. 

Tlieso are valuable examples of hides and half-hides, 
as still actual holdings in villenage, whilst apparently 
ins’tead of virgates in some of these Sussex manors a 
new holding—the wista—occurs. And among the 
documents of Battle Abbey given by Dugdale there 
is the following statement, viz., that 8 Virgates. = 1 
hide, and 4 virgates = 1 wista (great wista?). Sup¬ 
posing the virgate here, as mostly elsewhere, to have 
been, normally, a bundle of 30 acres, it is clear that 
in this hide of 8 virgates we get another instance 
of the double hide of 240 acres \ whilst the ^ great The double 
wista ’ of 4 virgates would correspond with the single 240 ^rea. 
hide of 120 acres, and the wista would equal the ordi¬ 
nary half-hide gf two virgates. • 

We pass to another cartulajy, and of earlier date. Domesday 
In 1222 a visitation was made of the maifors belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chaptdt of St. Paul’s, London. ^222 
The register of this visitation is known as the ‘ Domes¬ 
day of St. Paul’s.’ ^ The manors were scattered in 


^ Th$ Domeitdny 6f St. PauVi, edited by Archdeacon Hale, Camden 
Society, 1868 ‘ • 
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Herts, Essex, Middlesex, and Siirrey~all south-east¬ 
ern counties. 

In the survey of Thorp,^ one of the manoi'J in 
Essex, after a list of tenants on th(^ demesne ^and, and 
others on reclaimed land {de esmrto), there follows a 
list of tenants in villenage who are calleS hydarii. As 
in the Battle Abbey records the virgarii were holders 
of virgates, so these hydmii were probably, as their 
name implies, groups holding a hide. 

Bui the holdings had in &ct become subdivided and 
irregular. Nevertheless, those belonging to ea6h 
original hide are bracketed together; and adding 
together their acreage, it appears that the hide is 
assumed to contain 120 acres. The following examples 
will make it clear that the holdings were once hides 
of four virgates of 30 acres each. 


Hidei and 
virgAtet. 


zx* n. 

l -30«.l 

x.a.) 

XXX. a. 

«30«. 

^hide 

3!’ 60 fl. j 

XXX. a. 

» 30 flf. 

XXX. a. 

s=?30 fi. 

XT. a. 

% 

-«)n. 

XT. a • 

T. a ] 

i.rr. 

1 ; 

■ • t 1 

Vll.Jff. 1 

^ 30 a, 1 

T. a. 1 

Tii^ / 

1 

1 


And so on. 


hide of 120 acred. 


hide of 120 acred. 

• • 


SwricM The services also were reckoned by the hide, and 
an abstract of them is here given, from which it will 
hide. |>e seen that for some purposes the tenants of the now 
divided hide still clubbed as it were together to 


Pp. et t^q. 
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perform the services required for the hide; whilst for Chap. ii 
others ‘ each homestead [domus) of the hide ^ had its 
separate duties to perform. 

The following ^ere the services on the manor of 
Thorp: ^— , 

Each of the hidarii ought to plough 8 acres, 4 iu winter and 4 in Lent. 

Also to borrow and sow wit^ the lord’s seed. 

After Pentecost each house tdomtu) of the bide has to hoe thrice. 

And to reap 4 acres, 2 of rye (tiUgme)^ and 2 of barley and oats. 

And find a waggon (carrum) with 2 men to cany the hard grain, and 
another to cany the sctft grain; and each waggoa (piautMm) 

* shall have 1 sheaf. 

Each house of the hide has to mow 3 half^acres. 

Each house of the hide has to provide a man to reap until the third 
[day], if aught remains. 

Each house of the hide and of the demesne allotted to tenants has to 
•provide the strongest man whom it has for the lord’s ^jtrecarur' in 
autumn, the lord providbg him meals twice a day. 

All men, both of the hide and of the demense, have to proride their own 
ploughs for the lord's ‘jpreoorwp,’ the lord providing their meals. 

And each hide ought to thresh out seed for the sowing of 4 acres after 
Michaelmas Day. * 

Each bide must thresh out so much seed as will suffice for the land 
ploughed by one team in winter and in Lent. 

Each house of the whole village owes a hen at Christmas and eggs at 
Easter. 

These 10 hides ought to repair and keep in repair these houses in the 
demesne, viz. the Grange, cowhouse, and threshing house. 

Each of these hidarii owes 2 dodda of orfts the* middle of March. 

And 14 loaves for ‘ mescinffa ’ (P). 

And a ‘ companoffwm ’ (fldlh, fish, or cheese). 

Each hide owes 6s. by the year, and ought to make of the loi-d’s wood 4 
hurdles of rods for the fold. • 

The instance of another manor of St. Paul’s 

^ # 

(Tillingham), in Essex,^ majr be cited as further evi¬ 
dence that sometimes, even where the holdings (as at 
Winslow) were virgates and half-virgates, their original 
relation to the hide was not yet forgotten For after 
giving the list of tenants in demesne, and of 19 


> v. 42. 


’ P. C4. 
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holding 80 acres each, who ‘ faciuat magnas 
" operationes,’ Le, do full service, there is a statement 
that in this manor 80 acres make a virgate, and 120 
acres a hide; ^ so that here also there are 4 virgates to 
the hide. But there was further in this pianor a double 
8oimda,Qt hide^ Called a ^ solanda^^ presumably of 240 acres. 
h?de. * This double hide called a sotanda is also jnentioned 
in a manor in Middlesex,^ and in another in Surrey; ^ 
and the term solanda is probably the same as the 
well-known ‘ mlhmj ’ or ‘ soUn ’ of Kent, meaning a 
* plough land.’ 

It will be remembered that in the Iluntingdon- 
shire Hundred Bolls a double hide of 240 acres was 


The 

Kentish 
fitllungs 
and gokcs 


noticed. 

It may also be mentioned that in Kent® the division 
of the mlluuij^ or hide, was called a instead of 
a yard-land pr virgate; suggesting that the divisions 
of the plough land in some way corresponded with 
the yokes of oxen in the tearn. 

On the whole little substantial diiference appears 
between the grades of holdings in the south-east of 
England and those of the midland counties. We may 
add also that here, as elsewhere, the humbler class of 
cottier tenants are found beneajih the regular holders 
of hides and virgates, and that on the demesne lands 
there appears the constantly increasing class of libere 
tenentes. .A^lso passing from the holdings in vdlen- 
age to the serfdom un^cr which they were held, 


* ' Id luanerio isto sexcies xx. of a * solanda qua9 per ee habet 
acre faciont kidam, et xxx. acre duas kidas ’ (p. 93). 

&cinDt yirgatam ’ (p. 64). * DrettfonCf 'cum una hida de 

^ ‘ Cum vi. hidis trium solan- solande ’ (p. 99). 
darnm’ (p. 68). * T^or ike mttung of Kent, see 

^ Sutto», wkere mention is made Mr. Elton’s Tmuree Keni. 
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and speaking generally, the description obtained from Ow?, ii 
the«Hundred Rolls of the services might with little 
variation be applied to the different area embraced 
in this section. • 

VUI. THE RELATION OP THE VIRGATE TO THE HIDE 
TRACED* IN THE CARTULARIES OP GLOUCESTER AND 
WORCESTER ABBEYS, AND THE CUSTUMAL OP BLBJIDON, 

IN SOxMERSETSHIRE. 

' Further facts relating to the hide and the virgate 
are (ilicited by extending the inquiry into the west of 
England. Turning to the cartulary of the monastery 
of St. Peter at Gloucester,^ there are several ‘ extents ’ Gloucester 
of manors in the west of England of about the year 
1266, which give valuable evidence, not only of the 
existence of the open fields divided into three fields or 
seasons^ furlongs, and half-acre strips, bUt also as re¬ 
gards the holdings. 

The virgatos in this district varied in acreage, 
some containing 48 acres, others 40, 38, 36, and 
28 acres respectively.* In one case it is inciden¬ 
tally mentioned that 4 virgates make a hide.* We 
have thus in these extents evidence both of the pre¬ 
valence and of the varying acreage of the virgate in 
the extreme west of England, to add to the evidence 
already obtained in respect of the midland counties. 

Sb also the register of the Priory ctf St. Worcester 

Worcester,* dated 1240, affofds still earlier evidence 
for the west of England of a similar kind. 

* Published in the Rolls Series. * Edited by Archdeacon Hale, 

* lii. p. cix. i in the Oamden Society’s Series, 

* iii. p. 56. ^ Quatuor vijgatee ' 1805. 
terras oontinontes imam bidam.’ I 
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In llie first manor mentioned th*erein the customary 
services of the villeins are described as pertaining to 
each pair of lialf-virgates, i.e. to each original virgate.' 
In the next manor tliere were 35 holdings iff half-vir- 
gates, and so in other manors.® It is sometimes men¬ 
tioned how many acres in each field belong to the 
several half-virgates, thus Showing not, only tlie 
division of the fields into seasons, but the scattered 
contents of tlie lioldings. 

Finally, with local variations serfdom in these two 
western counties was almost identical witli that in 
other parts of England. 

Two examples of the services of holders of vir- 
gates and half-virgales respecth ely are appended,as 
before for comparison with others, and also examples 
of the services of cottier tenants. The list given in 
the note below of the ‘ common customs ’ of the 
villein tenants of one of the manors of Worcester 
Priory, describes some of the more general incidents 
of villenage, and shows how thorough a serfdom it 
originally was.® 


> P. 10 6. 

3 r. 146. 

“ Worcester Cartulary, p. 16 a. 
Of the common customs of the vil¬ 
leins on the manor of Newenham— 
to pive ‘ 2'hac' on Martinmis ])ay ; 
for pigs above ra year old (sows 
excepfed), ic/., and for pigs no^; 
above a year, ; to sell neither 
ox nor horse without licence; to 
give 1(7. toll on selliTig an ox or 
horse; also ^ aid ’ and ‘ leyrwke ’ 
(fine for a daugh Ws incontinence); 
to redeem his sons, if they leave 
the laud; to pay * germna ’ for his 


daughters; no one to leave the 
land,jiur to malje bis son a clerk, 
without licence; natives coming of 
age, unless they directly serve their 
father or mother, to perform 3 ‘ ben- 
n)wp’; and ‘forinseei^ (i.c. villoins 
not born in the manor) shftU do 
likewise; to carry at the summons 
of the ‘ Hcrviem ’ (bailiff’ or ser- 
jeant) besides the work; and if he 
carry ‘ ex neceaUatei to be quit of 
[a day’s] work; to give at deatk 
Ms best chattel ((Mcdhm ); the suc- 
cesBor to make a fine, as he can; 
the widow to stay on the land as 
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To this evidence from the counties of Worcester 
and.Gloucester we may add the evidence of the Cus- 
tumal of Blcadon, in JSomersctshire, also dating from 
the thirt«3nth century. 

The manor, belonged to the Prior of St. Swithiii, at 
Winchester. There were very few libere tenentes. The 
tenants in yillenage were^//y///r//, or hplders of virgates, 
and dimidn-vinjarii^ or holders of half-virgates. There 
were also holders of fardels or quarter-virgates, 
and half-fardels, or one-eighth-virgates, and other 
small cottier tenants. Four virgates went to the hide. 
And the services were very similar to tliose of the 
Gloii(‘ester and Worce.ster tenants. They are de- 
scybed at too great length to be inserted here. We 
may, however, notice the im]^ortance amongst other 
items of the carrijuKj service or averagiutii —a service 
often mentioned among villein services, but here 
defined with more than usual exactness.^ 

In short, without going further into details, it is 
obvious that the open field system ^nd the serfdom 
which lived within it wei'c practically the same in 
their general feature.^ in the west and in tlie east of 
England. * » 

The following are^the examples of tlie services in 
Gloucestershire and Worcestershire :— 


long as hlie continues the service; 
all to vttend their own null, ' ('ot- 
nuuini ’ to guard and take prisoners 
[to jail]. 

* ‘ Et idem faciet averagium apud 
Bristol!’ et apud Wellias per totum 
annum, et apud Pridie, et post 
hokeday apud Bruggewauter, cum 
afTro suo ducente bladum dommi, 
caseum, et lanam, ot cetera diuuin 


quflp sibi serviens praecipere volucrit, 
et habebit unam iquadrantem et 
dayuam suam quietam. Et debet 
fncere amt'agium apud Axebruggo 
et ad uavem qiiotiens domiuus 
vuluerit, et nicbil habebit pn^pter 
idem averagium.’— Proceedings oj 
ArcJuBologiedl Institute^ Salisbury, 
p. 203. App. to Nofice of the (Ms-- 
funud of Sleadon, pp. 182-210. 


Chap. II. 


Custumal 
ofBlpadon, 
in Somer- 
eetshire. 
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VILLEIN SERVICES. 


GLOrOKSr&BNHIUB 


WOROBflTKRSHIRB 


Serviced of a Virgate.^ 

A. B. holds 1 vir^te of «. d. 
48 acres (in the manor 
of Hartpury), with mes¬ 
suage, and 6 acres of 
meadow land. » 

.,From JMlichaelmns till Au- 
g^ust I he has to plough 
one day a week, each 
day's work being valued 
at .... 3^ 

And to do manual labour 
3 days a week, each day’s 
work being valued at . ^ 

On the 4 tb day to carry 
horse - loads (mmnia- 
gtare)t if necessary, 
to Preston and otlier 
manors, and Gloucester, 
each day’s work being 
valued at / . . 1 

Once a 3 ear to carry to 
Wjck, valued at . .3 

To pktugh one acre called 
*Enitot7V,’*and totbre&h 
the seed for the said 
acre, the ploughing and 
threshi ng being valued at 4 
To do the ploughing called 
‘ beneherffte ’ with one 
meal from the .lord, 
valued ultra rihum at «. 1 

To mow the lord s meadow 
for 6 days, and more if 
necessary, each day’s 
work being^valued ultra 
opuB mamiale at . .1 

To lift the lord’s hay for 
6 days . ,. • . *2^ 

To hoe the lord’s corn for 
one day (besides the < 

customary labour), with 
one man, valued at . jf 

To do 1 ‘ bederipa * before 
autumn with 1 man, 
valued at . . . li 


Servipeo of a Half^virgate.^ 

Of the villenage of Neweham, 
with appurtenances (or mem¬ 
bers), and of the villeins’ works 
_ and customs. 

In this manor are *35 half-vir- 
gates with appurtenances, ex¬ 
clusive of the half-vii^ate be¬ 
longing to the *propjwBituB.' 

Each half-virgate adeetuntm pays 
on St. Andrew’s Da}’ 12i?. 
(November 30) ; on Annim- 
ciation Day, 12ii. (March 25) ; 
on St. Jolin’s Day, 12d. (June 
24). 

From June 24 till August 1, 
each villein to work 2 days a 
week, and, if the serjeant (s^r- 
i^ieriB) shall so 'will, to continue 
the same work till after Au¬ 
gust 1. 

From August 1 to Michaelmas— 
To work 4 days a week. 

To do 2 ^ brnripcp ’ (reapings at 
request), with 1 man. 

To plough about Michaelmas 
a half-acre, to sow it with 
his own com, and to har¬ 
row it. 

Also to plough for winter corn, 
spring corn, and fallowing, for 
1 day, exclusive of the work, 
and it is called ‘benheHfieJ 

To «give on *February 2 one 
quarter of oats, ana 2^d. as 
fifife ’ (fish-fee). 

To boe as [one aay’s] work after 
June 24. 

All to mow as [one day’s] ^ork, 
and each to receive on mowing 
day as much grass as he can 
lift with his scythe, and if his 
scythe break he shall lose his 
grass and be amerced, 

AU to receive Qd. for drink. 


* Ohttcttter Carftdari/, vol. iii. I 80, 11^. 

p. 78, * Worcegter Carfulmy, p. 14 

* * Jtadacre ’ in other places, pp. 
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ViLLBiK Sbbvicbs— cvntifiufd. 


GliOUt^ i BRSUIIIK 


8et*tue8 of a Vtrgate. 

To work in^he lord’s hai^ s. d. 
vest 6 days a week with 
2men, from August 1 to 
Michimlmas^ valued per 
week at . . . 1 H« 

To do ] *beihripa,' called 
^ hondenebedt ipa,' with 4 
men, \alued at . . C 

To do 1 harrowing a jear, 
called ‘ londegyvnyc,' 
•\aiued nt . . 1 

To gi\e at Michaelmas an 
aid of . • . .33 

To [j»aj J ^pannage,' viz. ibr 
a pig of a year old . 1 

For a younger pig that can 

sepal ated. . . ^ 

If he brew for sale, to give 
14 gallons of ale as toll. 

To sell neither horse nor 
n\ without licence. 

Seller and hu^er to gite 4d as 
toll for a horse sold williin 
the manor. 

To redeem sou and daughter at 
the will of the lord. 

If he die, the loid to ha\e his 
best beast of burden as heiiot, 
and of his w'ldow likewise, if 
she outlive her husband. 

Seru<e9 of a Lundmartus.^ 

A. B. holds one* * lundi- , 
naiiuiu ’ (in the manor 
of Ilighnara), to wit, a 
messuage with cuitilage, 

4 acres of laud, and a 
half-acre of meadow, 
an^has to work one day 
a week (probably Mon¬ 
day, Lunee-dies, Lundi, 
whence the title of the 
holding), from Michael¬ 
mas to August 1, and 
each day’s w’ork is 
valued at . . 


^ Ohvbceiter Caiitdary, \cA..\n. 
p. 118 . 


W Olvn «1TB1WHIUR 


Services of a Hadf-oirgate. 

Ill this manor 8 gallons of beer 
are given as toll, besides tbe 
toll of the mills 

Each hulf-virgate, if ad opera- 
honem, from Michaelmss till 
August 1 , to work 2 days a 
week. 

To plough and sow with 
its own corn half an acre, 
and to hanow the same. 

To plough and harrow one 
day in winter, and the 
piior to pro\ide the seed, 
and, if necessary, each 
virgate to harrow as [a 
day’s work] till ploughing 
tune. 

To plough one day in spring. 

Ana to plough for fallowing 
for 1 day (wanecUue) as 
above. 


Sendees of a Cottariu$.^ 

In the manor of Neweham arc 
10 cottiers (omitting William 
the miller and Adam de Newe¬ 
ham), each holding 1 mes¬ 
suage w ith appurtenances, and 
6»acTe8. 

[If ad operaiioTieni^ewh to woik 

, 2 days a week (excepting 
Easter, Pentecost, and Christ¬ 
mas weeks). 

To drive, take messages, and 
hear loads. 

To give *thac,** thol,’ aid, 
and such like. 


* Worcester Chrfulargtjt. 15a. 
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ViLLunr SsRTiCBS— ctmUimed, 


OLOrOBBTKRRHI BB 

WouCBSTBBSBIRS 

Servu^eti of a JjumKnarim. 

To mow the lord’s mm- «. d. 
dow for 4 days if neces- 
aary, and a mow¬ 
ing is valued at . .2 

To aid in cocking and 
lifting the hay for 0 days 
at least, and the day's 
work is valued at . . ^ 

To hoc the lord’s corn for 1 
day, valued at . . ^ 

To do 2 ^ bedoripoe ’ before 

Aucust 1, valued at . 2 

From August. J to Mi¬ 
chaelmas to do manual 
labour 2 days a week, 
and each day’s work is 
valued at . . • H 

To gather rushes on 

August 1, valued at . J 

And in all other ‘condi¬ 
tions ’ he shall do as the 
customers. 

The •total value of the ser¬ 
vice of a ‘lundmarius’ is 6 8 

To give Ad. as aid at Mi¬ 
chaelmas. 

(15 other ‘ lundinarii ’ hold on a 
like tenure.) 

Servicet of a Cottariw. 

But they give neither oats 
nor *j^fe* 

If * ad firmam,* to render at 
each quarter-day {tertmnum) 

* Od. 

• 

1 

to 


IX. CAETULARIES OF NEWMINSTER AND KELSO (XIII. 
century)—THE CONNPIXION -OF THE HOLDINGS WITH 
THE COMMON PLOUGH TEAM OF EIGHT OXEN. 

<J 

Passing to the north of England, substantially 
the same system is found, along with custom! and 
details which still further connect the gradations of 
the holdingvS in villenage with the plough team and 
the yokes of oxen of which it was composed. 

North of the Tees, in the district of the old North¬ 
umbria, virgates and half-vij^gates were still the 
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usual holdings, but they were called ‘ husband-lands.’ 

The .full husband-land, or virgate, was comj)osed of Bovates or 
two bovates, or oxganys, the bovatc or oxgang being 
thus the eighth of the hide or carucate. 

In the cartulary of Newminster,^ under date 1250, 
amongst charters giving evidence of the division of 
the fields into ‘ selionesf or strips,^ the holdings of 
which were scattered over the fields,*’ as everywhere 
else, is a grant of land to the abbey containing 8 
boyates in all, made up of 4 equal lioldings of two 
bovates each. 

In the ‘ Botidus Reditmm ’ of the Abbey of Kelso, Husband- 
dated 1290,* the holdings were ‘husband-lands.’ In 
on^ place ^—Selkirk—there were 15 husband-Iaiids^ borates. 
each containing a hovate. In another ®—Bolden—the 
record of which, with the services of the husband- 
lands, is referred to several times in the document as 
typical of the rest, there were 28 husband-ltfnds, 
owing equal payments and services. The contents 
are not given, but as the services evidently are 
doubles of tliose of Selkirk, it may be inferred that 
the husband-lands each contained 2 bovates {i.e. a 
virgate), and that so did the usual Husband-lands of 
the Kelso estates. This inference is confirmed by 
the record for the manor of Eeveden, which states 
that the monks had there 8 husband-lands,^ from each 
of which were due the services^ sot out at length at 
the end of this section; and then goes on to say that 
formerly each ‘ husband ’ took with his ‘ land ’ his 
stuhty viz. 2 oxen, 1 horse, 3 chalders of oats, 6 bolls two oxen. 


Surtees Society, p. 57. Club, 1846. 

P. 67. •» P. 69. , ‘ Vol. ii. p. 462. 

‘ Published by the BannVjne ' « P. 461. » P. 466. 
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of barley, and 3 of wheat. ‘ But when Abbot Richard 
commuted that service into money, then they returned 
their staht^ and paid each for his husband-land 18^. 
per annum.’ The allotment of 2 oxen' as staht^ 
or outfit, to the husband-land evidently corresponds 
with its contents as two bovates. 

Tf the holding of 2 bovates was equivalent to 
the virgate, and the bovate to the half-virgate or 
one-eighth of the liide, then the hide should con¬ 
tain 8 bovates or oxgangs; and as the single oxgang 
had relation to the single ox, and the virgate or ‘ two 
bovates ’ to the pair of oxen allotted to it by way of 
‘ stuht,’ or outfit, so the hide ought to have a similar 
relation to a team of 8 oxen. Thus, if the full team 
of 8 oxen can be shown to be the normal plough 
team, a very natural relation would bo suggested 
between the gradations of holdings in villenage, and 
the Lumber of oxen contributed by the holders of 
them to the full plough team of the manorial plough. 
And, in fact, there is ample evidence that it was so. 

In the Kelso records there is mention of a ‘ caru- 
cate,’ or ‘ plough-land ’ ^ (‘ plough ’ being in these re¬ 
cords rendered by ‘ caruca ’); and this plough-land 
turns out, upon examination, to contain 4 husband- 
lands, Le, presumably 8 bovates. 

Further, among the ‘Ancient Acts of the Scotch 
Parliament ’ there is an early statute * headed ‘ Of 
Landmeu telande with PhicheJ which ordains that ‘ ilk 
man teland with a pluche of viii, oxin ’ shall sow at the 
least so much wheat, &c.: showing that the team of 
8 oxen was the normal plough team in Scotland. 


* P 861. 


8 


* P, 18. 
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Again, among th% fragments printed under the head¬ 
ing of ‘ Ancient Scotch Laws and Customs,’ without 
date, occurs the following record — 

‘ In tl^ first timg that the law was made and or- 
‘ dained they began at the freedom of “ halikirk,” 
‘ and since, at the measuring of lands, the plew-land ” 
‘ they ordained to contaia viii. oxingang,, &c.’ 

Even so late as the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, we learn from the old ‘ Statistical Account of 
Scotland’ that in many districts the old-fashioned 
pldughs were of such great weight that they re¬ 
quired 8,10, and sometimes 12 oxen to draw them.* 
Information from the same source also explains 
the use of tlie word ‘ cai'uca ’ for jdough. For the 
construction of the word involves not 4 yoke of 
oxen, but 4 oxen yoked abreast, as are the horses in 
the caruca so often seen upon Eoman coins. And the 
‘Statistical Account’ informs us that in some;dis- 
tricts of Scotland in former times ‘ the ploughs were 
‘ drawn by 4 oxen or horses golfed abreast : one trod 
‘ constantly upon the tilled surface, another went in 
‘ the furrow, and two upon the stubble or white land. 

‘ The driver walked backwards holding his cattle by 
‘ halters, and taking care that each beast had its equal 
‘ share in the draught. This, though it looked awk- 
‘ ward, was contended to be the only mode of yoking 
‘ by which 4 animals could best^be compelled to exert 
‘ all their strength.’® * 

The ancient Welsh laws, 9,s we shall see by-and- 
by, also speak of the normal plough* team as consist¬ 
ing from time immemorial, throughout Wales, of 8 

^ Act» of Parlitmieiit of Scot- * Antdym^ p 232. 

land, App. V, p. 887. • ® Id. p. 232, 
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Chap. II. oxen yoked 4 to a yoke. The team* of 8 oxen seems 
further to have been the normal manorial plough 
team throughout England, though in some districts 
still larger teams were needful y^hfin the, land was 
heavy clay. 

In the ‘ Inquisition of the Manors of St. Paul’s ’ ^ 
it is stated of the demesne land of a manor in Hert¬ 
fordshire, that the ploughing could be done with two 
plough teams {carum)^ of 8 head each. And in 
another case in the same county ‘with 2 plough 
‘ teams of 8 heads, “ cum consiietudinibus villatjc ” 
‘ —with the customary services of the villein tenants.’*^ 
In another, ‘ with 6 ploughs, of which 3 have 4 oxen 
‘and 4 horses, and 2 each 6 horses.’ In anotlicr, 
‘ with 3 ploughs of 8 lieads.’ 

In manors in Essex, on the other hand, where the 
land is heavier, there are the following instances: ®— 

t 

• * 

4 plough teams. 10 in each. 

2 » }} 8 , ,f 

1 „ team, 10. 

3 „ teams, 6 oxen and 2 horses. 

2 „ „ 10 oxen and 10 horses for the two. 

2 „ „ 12 oxen and H horses the two. * 

2 „ V • ^ horses and 4 oxen in each. 

2 „ „ 10 each. 

] „ team, 6 horses and 4 oxen. * 

In two manors in Middlesex the teams were as 
under:*—^ ‘ ^ 

1 of 6 beads, 

2 of 8 hxen and 2 horses. 


» Id. pp. 28,83,48,63,86. 
* Id. pp. 99,104. 


* Dontetda^ vf8f. Patti's, p. 1. 
» J<?.p. 7.’ 
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In the Gloucester cartulary' there are the follow¬ 
ing instances :— 

To each plough team 8 oxen and 4 over. 

• ff 1 

ff ?} 1 ^ 

All these instances ^re from documents of the 
thirteenth l^cntury, and they conspire in confirming 
tlie point that the normal plough team was, by general 
consent, of 8 oxen; tliough some heavier lands re- 
qusred 10 or 12, and sometiiiies horses in aid of the 
oxen. 

Nor do these exceptions at all clash witli tlie 
liypothesis of the connexion of the grades of holdings 
wiCli tlie number of oxen contributed by the holders 
to the manorial plough team of their village ; for as 
the number of oxen in the team sometimes varied 
from the normal standard, so also did th*e number of 
virgates in the hide or carucate. 

So that, summing up the evidence of tliis chapter, 
daylight seems to have dawned upon the meaning of 
the interesting gradation of holdings in villenage in 
the open fields. The hide or carucate seems to be 
the holding corresponding with the possession of a 
full plough team of 8 oxen. The half-hide corre¬ 
sponds with the possession of one of the 2 yokes 
of 4 abreast; the virgate with the possession of a 
pair df oxen, and the half-vii’gate or bovjfte with the 
possession of a single ox ; all having their fixed rela¬ 
tions to the full manorial plough team of 8 oxen. 
And this conclusion receives graphic illustration when 
the Scotch chronicler Winton thus quaintly describes 

Glouoeiter Cart. pp. 66, fll, C4. 
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the efforts of King Alexander III. to increase the 
growth of corn in liis kingdom ;— 

Yhwmen, pe^^ere karl, or knnwe 
That wes of m} cht an ox til liavo 
* He gert that man hswe part in pluche: 

Swa weti corn in his land eiiwche: 

Swa than Iw^fouth, and efter lan>j 
Of land wes niesure, ane oxfj^ang. 

Myohty men that had mil 
Oxyn, he g(*rt in pluchjh ga. 

Be that vertu all his land 
Of corn ho gcit be abowndand.* 


Not that Alexander III. was really the originator 
of the terms ‘ ])low-laiid ’ and ‘ oxgale/ but that he 
attained his object of increasing the growth of corn 
by extending into new disti'iets of Scotland, before 
given up chiefly to grazing, the same methods of 
husbandry as elsewliere had been at work from time 
immemorial, just as tlie monks of Kelso probably 
had done, by giving each of their villein tenants 
a ‘ stuht ’ of 2 oxen with which to plough their 
husband-lands. 

One point mo]‘e, however, still remains to be ex¬ 
plained before tlie .princij)le of tlje o])en field system 
can be said to be fully grasped, viz. why the strips of 
which the liides, virgates, and bovates were composed 
were scattered in so strange a confusion all over the 
open fields. 

In the meantime the following examples of the 
services of the villein tenants of Kelso husband-lands 
and bovates are appended for the purpose of com¬ 
parison with those of other districts:— 

t 

* TTmtorif Tol. i. p. 400 (a d. 1249-92). 
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BoTiDEX * 

- — 

At Bolden— 

The monks have 28 ^hushands • 
lands ii^the villa of golden, 
each of which used to render 
Gs. 8d. at Pentecost and Mar¬ 
tinmas, and to do certain ser¬ 
vices, viz.: 

To reap in autumn fnr^ 
daysVith all his family, 
himself and wife. 

To perform likewise a fifth 
day’s w'ork in autumn 
•w’ith 2 men. 

• To carry peat with one 

waggon for one daj from 
(fordon to the ‘ ])ulliN.’ 

To carry one waggon-load 
of pent from tlie ‘piillis’ 
to the abbey in summer, 

• a7id no more. 

To can-y once a year witli 
one horse from llmwiclc. 

And to have thoir meals 
from the abbey wdien 
doing this service. 

To till y aero at the grange 
ofNeuton eveiy year. 

To harrow with one horse 
one day. 

To find one man at the 
slieepwasliing and an¬ 
other man at tin' sheav¬ 
ing, without meals. 

To answer likewise for 
fovt'ign service and for 
other suits. 

To carry corn in autumn with 
one waggon for one day. 

To carry the abbot's wool 
from the barojiy to the 
abbey. 

•To fiua him carriage over 
the moor to Lessemahagu. 


llBVKOKN • 


At Beveden— 

The monks have 8 ^husbands’- 
lauds and 1 bovate, each of 
which performed certain ser¬ 
vices at one time, viz.: 

Each week in summer the 
carriage with 1 horse to 
Berwick. 

The horse to carry 3 ‘ holla ’ 
of corn, or 2 ‘hvlfre^ of 
salt, or H ‘ holla ’ of coals. 

In winter the same carriage, 
but the horse only cai'rii'd 
2 ‘ holla ’ of corn, or 
‘ holla ’ of salt, or 1 
‘ boUa ’ and *ferlotli ’ ol’ 
coal. 

Each week, when they came 
from Berwick, each land 
did one day’s work ac¬ 
cording to order. 

When they did not go to 
Berwick, they tilled 2 
days a week. 

In autumn,, when they did 
not go to Berwiclj they 
did o day^s’ work. 

At 1 hat lime each ‘ husband ’ 
took with his land ^siuht,' 
viz.: 

2 oxen, 1 horse, 

3 ' celdroj ’ of oats, 

0 ‘ l)olla3' of barley, 

3 ‘ IwlljB ’ of corn. 

And afterwards, when Ab¬ 
bot Itichard commuted 
that service into money, 
they returned their 
‘ Ktuht^ aftd each one 
gav'p for his land 18a. a 
• year. 


CnAr. II. 


f 2 


Rot, Red, KehfOf p. 401. 


lb. p, 4o6. 
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X. THE BOLDON BOOK, A.D. 1183. 

We are now in a position to creep up one step 
nearer to the time of the Domesday Snrve^y, and in 
the Boldon Book to examine earlier examples of 
North Country manors. 

The Boldon Book is a survey of the manors 
belonging to the Bisliop of Durliam in the year 1183, 
nearly a century earlier than the date of the Hundred 
Eolls. 

The typical ejitry which may be taken as the 
common form used throughout the record relates to 
the village of Boldon, from which the name of the 
survey is taken. 

It is as follows : *— 

In Boldon there are 22 villani, each holding 2 hovates, or 30 acres, 
and paying 28. Qd. for ' scat-penynges ’ [being in fact le^. per acre], a 
half *iStaceldra^ of oats, IBrf. for ‘averpenynges’ [in lieu of carrying 
service], 6 four-wheel waggons of * woodlade ’ [lading of wood], 2 cccks, 
and 10 eggs. 

They work 8 days a week throughout the year, excepting Easter 
week and l*entecost, and 13 days at Obristmas. 

In autumn they do 4 dayworks at reaping, with all their family 
except the housewife. Also they reap 3 roods of ^ aven^te,' and 
plough and harrow 3 roods of * nverere* 

Also each villein plough-team ploughs and harrows 2 acres, with 
allowance of food (^eorrodium ’) once from the bishop, and then 
they are 9 uit of that week’s work. 

‘When they do ' tnagnat precationet/ they have a food allowance 
(corrodium) from the Ijishop, and as part of their works do 
harrowing* when necessary, and ‘facitmt ladaa* (make IdadsP). 
And when they do these eaph receives 1 loaf. 

Also they reap for 1 day at Oeton till the evening, and then they 
receive an allowance of food. 

And for the fairs of St. Cuthbert, every 2 villeins erect a booth; 
and when they make * loguB^ and * wodelade’ (load wood), they are 
quit of other labour. 


* P. 506. « 
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There are 12 ‘ cotnimniy each of whom holds 12 acres, and they work Chai’ II, 
throughout the year 2 days a week except in the aforesaid 
feasts, and render 12 hens and 00 eggs. 

Itobertus holds 2 hovates or 30 acres, and renders half a mark. 

The Putifier holds 12 %:res, and receives from each plough 1 ^trnve ’ 
of corn, and renders 40 hens and 600 eggs. 

The MUler [renders] marks. 

The ' Villani' are, if need be, to mak^'^a house each year 40 feet long 
and 16 feet wide, and whea they do this each is quit of 4d, of his 
‘ averpeliynges.’ 

Tho whole ‘villa’ renders 17s. as *comngiwm^ (e.e. tax on horned 
beasts), and 1 cow ‘ de nietride.' 

The demesne is at farm, togeiher with the stock for 4 jiloughs and 
« 4 harrows, and renders for 2 ‘ploughs 10 ‘ celdrse ’ of corn, 10 

‘ ccldrse ’ of oats, 8 ‘ celdise ’ of barley, and for the other 2 ploughs, 

10 maibs. 

Here then at Boldon were 22 villaiii, each hold- They hold 
ing two hovates or 30 atTes, equivalent to a virgate 
or yard-land. In another place (Quychani) there are ^,'^1,^10 
said to be thirty-five ‘ bovat-villani,' each of whom borates, 
held a bovate of 15 acres, and performed such and 
such services.^ These correspond with holders of 
half-virgates. 

Below these villani, holding one or two hovates, 
as in all other similar records, were cottage holdings, 
some of 12 acres, some of C acres each. Tliere seems 
to have been a certain equality hi some places, even 
in the lowest rank of holdings. 

Here then, within about 100 years of the Domes¬ 
day Survey, are found the usual grades of holdings in 
villejiage. The services, too, present lit^e variation 
from those of later records ^ijd other parts of England. 

From the Boldon Book may be gathered a few 
points of further information, which may serve to 
complete the picture of the life of the village com 
munity in villenage. 


» P. 679. 
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The EnylUh Villafjie Coimtmnity. 

Tlie unity of the ‘ villata * as a self-acting com- 
nninity is illustrated by the fact that in many instances 
the services of the villani are farmed by them from 
the monastery as a hody^ at a singlcf rent for rfie whole 
village ^—a step in the same direction as the commuta¬ 
tion of services and leasing of land to farm tenants, 
practices already everywhere*becoming so usual. 

The corporate character of the ‘ villata * is also 
illustrated by frequent mention of the village officials. 
The faher^ or blacksmith, whose duty it was to keep 
in repair the ironwork of tlic ploughs of the ^'illagc, 
usually held his bovate or other holding in res])e(*t of 
his office free from ordinary services. Tlie carpenter ^ 
also held liis holding free, in return for his obligation 
to repair the woodwork of the ploughs and liarrows. 

^\vo punder‘^ (pound-keeper) was another official 
with a recognised position. And, as a matter of course, 
•the \*illein tenant holding the office of pr(ppositus 
for the time Ixung was freed by virtue of his office 
from the ordinary services of his virgate or two 
bovates,® but resumed them again w^hen his term of 

* P. 6(}S. ‘Villani dc JSoulLby- Compare p. C51 a, 

dyk tniient villam siiam ad flrmam et and Domesday of St. PavTs, p. 07. 
ivddunt V. libra®, et invenient yiii**- * * Oarpentarius (de Weimoutb) 

homines ad meteudum in aalumpno qui seiiex habet in\ita Ruaxii. acras 
et xxxvi. quadrigae (i.e. waggoiiR) pro carucis et herceis (t.c. harrows) 
ad qnadriganda blada apud Octo- faciendis ’ (667 a), 
nam ’ (t.f*. a neighbouring viyage * ‘ Punder (de Neubotill) tenet 
where was probably the bishop's xii. acras et habet de unaq>uaque 
chief granary) (668 a). , carucade Neubotill, de Bjdyk etde 

® ‘ Faber (de Wermouth tenet) Heryngton (».e. three villatee) unam 
zii. acras pro feiTamentis carucm et tmvam bladi et reddit xl. (vel lx ) 
Carbones invenit ’ (6G7 a), gallinas et coc. ova ’ (p. 668 a). 

‘Faber (de Querjndonshire) te- * (In Seggefeeld). ‘Johannes 
net xii. acras pro ferramento carucae praepositus habet ii. bovatae pro 
fabricando ' (690 6). servicio suo et si eervicium praeposi- 

‘ Faber 1 bovat' pro suo ser- turae dimiserit, reddit et operatur 
vicio ’ (660 n), sicut alii Firmarii ’ (670«). 
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office ceased, aiicl anotlier villein was elected in liis 
stead. 

In addition to the ordinary agiicultural services 
in respect the ar^ible land, there is mention, in the 
services of Boldon and other places, of special dues 
or payments, probably for rights of grazing or posses¬ 
sion of herds of cattle^ This kind of payment is 
called ‘ cornagium,’ either because it is paid in horned 
cattle, or, if in money, in re.si)ect of tlie number of 
horned cattle ludd. 

There are also services connected with the bishop’s 
hunting expeditions. Tims there are persons holding 
in ‘ drengage,’ who have to feed a liorse and a dog, 
and ‘ to go in the great Imnt’ {niaijua caza) witli two 
harriers and 15 ‘ cordons,’&c.^ 

So of tlie vilhiJii of ‘ Aiicklandsliirc ’ it is recorded 
that they are ‘ to furnish for the great hunts of the 
‘bishoj) a “cordon” from eacli bovate, and to piake 
‘ tlie Bislioji’s hall [mda) in the forest, sixty feet long 
‘ and sixteen feet wide between the posts, with a 
‘ buttery, a steward’s room, a chamber and “ privat.” 

‘ Al&o they make a chajiel 40 feet long by 15 wide, 

‘ receiving two shillings, of charit^y ; and make tlieir 
‘ portion of the hedge [hayit] round the lodges 
‘ On the departure of the bishop they have a full tun 
‘ of beei*, or half a tuii if he should stay on. They 
* also keep the eyries of the hav^ks in the bailiwick of 
‘ Eatfulphiis Callidus, and put up 18 booHis {bothaa) 

‘ at the fairs of St. Cuthbert.’ 

The last item, wliich also occurs in the services 
of Boldon, is interesting in connexion with a passage 
in a letter of Pppe Gregory the Great to the Abbot 

'>r.672. • -‘P.075. 
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II- Mellitus (a.d. 601), in which he requests the Bishop 
Augustine to be told that, after due consideration of 
the habits of tlie English nation, he (the Pope) deter¬ 
mines that, * because they have be^n used to slaughter 
‘ many oxen in the sacrifices to devils, some solemnity 
‘ must be exchanged for them^ on tliis account, as that 
‘ on the day of the dedication, or the nativities of tJie 
‘ holy martyrs, whose relics are there deposited, tliey 
‘ may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees, 

‘ about those churches which have been turned to 
‘ that use from temples, and celebrate the solemnity 
‘ with religious feasting, and no more offer beasts to 
‘ the devil, but kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
‘ eating, it being impossible to efface everything ^ at 
‘ once from their obdurate minds: because he who 
‘ tries to rise to the highest place rises by degrees or 
‘ steps, and not by leaps.’ ^ 

I[Lie villeins of St, Cuthbert’s successor are found 
500 years after Pope Gregory’s advice still, as a 
portion of their services, yearly putting up the booths 
for tlie fairs held in honour of their patron saint—a 
fact which may help us to realise the tenacity of local 
custom, and lessen pur surprise if we find also that 
for the origin of other services we must look back 
for as long a period. 

XI. THE ‘ LIBER NIGEJl ’ OF PETERBOROUGH ABBEY, 

A.D. 1126. 

Fifty or sixty years earlier than the Boldon Book, 
was compiled the * Liber Niger ’ of the monastery 
of St. Peter de Burgo, the abbey of Peterborough. 

* Bede, bk. i. c.xxx. Society, 1640, as an appendix to 

^ Published by the Oamden the Cf^oniem Ptiroburgenae. 
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The ‘ Liber Niger ’ of Peterborough. 

This record is remarkably exact and full in its Ohap, it. 
detajls. Its date is from 1125 to 1128; and its evidence 
brings up our knowledge of the English manor and 
serfdom—ithe open f eld and its holdings—almost to 
tlie threshold of the Domesday Survey, i.e. within 
about 40 years of it. 

The lii’st entry gives the following information:'— 

In Kateringes, which is assessed at 10 hides, 40 yillani held 40 yard- 
lands iyirgas term, or virgates), and there were 8 cotsetes, each holding 
6 acres. The services were as follows; 

The holders of virgates for the lord'§ work plough in spring 4 acres 
for each virgate. And berides this they find plough teams {caructe) 
three times in winter, ‘three times for spring plowing, and once in 
sunuuer. And they have 22 plough teams, wherewith they work. And 
all of them work 8 days a week. And besides this they render per 
annum from each virgate of custom 2s. l^d. And they all render oO hens 
and 040 eggs. One tenant of 10 acres renders 16d., and [has] 2 acres 
of meadow. The mill with the miller renders 20s. The 8 cotsetes 
work one day a week, and twice a year make malt. Each of them gives 
a peimy for a goat, and if he has a she-goat, a halfpenny. There is a 
shepherd and a swineherd who hold 8 acres. And in the demesne of 
the manor (ruria) are 4 plough teams with 32 oxen (t.e. 8 t(* each 
team), 12 cows with 10 calves, and 2 unemployed animals, and 3 draught 
cattle, and 300 she<>p, and 50 pigs, and as muidi meadow over as is 
worth 16s. The church of the village is at tin* altar of the ahbey churcli. 

For the lo\o-feast of St. Poter* [rimj gi^t‘] 4 rams end 2 cow’s, or 6s.’ 

This entry may be taken as a typical one. 

Here, tlieii, within forty years*of the date of tlie Holdings? 
Domesday Survey is clear evidence that the normal anTindf- 
liolding of the villanus was a virgate. Elsewhere 
there were semi-villani with half-virgates.^ 

^ P.d57. 13 Jjj upxt pkee nientiored 

* The love-feast (cantos) of St. 20^mpn liold 20 virgates, and 13 
Peter may possibly, like the fairs hold CJ virgates among them, or 
of St. Cuthbert, ^ a survival of half a virgate each; and so on. In 
ancient pagan sacrifices allowed to i one place 8 villaiii hold 1 hide 
continue by the permission of Pope j and 1 virgate among them {i.e. 

Gregory the Great. See Ilazlitt j 2 probably hold virgates, and 0 of 
under‘Wakes’ and ‘llairs.’ And them half-vhgates), and 2 others 
Du Cange under‘Carit os.’ hold 1 virgate each. In another, 
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c^^i. Further, throughout this record fortunately the 
number of ploughs and oxen on the lord’s den^esne 
happens to be mentioned, from which the number of 
The mano- oxeu to the team can be inferred# And tlic result is 

rial plough , . « _ 

tMm of that in 15 out of 25 manors there were 8 oxen to a- 
eight oxen. g g oxcn, and in the remaining 


4 cases the nuuibers were odd. , 

So far as it goes, tliis evidence proves that, as a 
rule, 8 oxen made up the full normal manorial plough 
team in the twelfth as in the thii’teenth century. But 
it slioiJd be observed tliat this seems to hold good 
only of the plouglis on the lord’s demesne —indominio 


Smaller Tlie villani held other and ap])arently smaller 

teams of plouglis, witli about 4 oxen to tlie team instead of 
8, and with these they performed their services.^ 


20 pleni vilfani [of 1 virgate each] In the rest of the record it is 
and 29 semirviUani [of lialf-virgate generally nssuniod that the ‘ pleui 
eaeli]*hold in all 34 virgales and villani’ have a virgate each, and 
a half. In another, 8 villani hold the * diinidii villani ’ half a vii’gate 
8 bovates, and 3 hovates are waste, each. 

^ The following are iustancefl of the villein plough leauia:— 

The holders of 40 virgates hold 22 plough teams. 


There seems to have been as 
nearly as possible one, plough team 
to each two v^gates, which at two 
oxen the virgate would give four 
oxen to the plough instead of fight. 
Speaking gerietally, it may then*- 
fore be said tliat there were on the 
Peterborough manors the greater 
ploughs of the lord’s demense with 
their separate teams of eight oxen 
belonging to the lord, and the lesser 
ploughs of the villani, to work 
which two clubbed together, for 
which four oxen made a sufficient 


, 0 

. 2 

team; and it would seem, further, 
tliat not only had the villani to 
work at the great manorial piou^^is, 
but also to do service for their lord 
with their own lesser ploughs in 
addition. This seems to explain the 
expressions used in the Gloucester 
cartulary that the demesne land of 
this or that manor can lie ploughed 
with so many ploughs of eight head 
of oxen in the team * rum cotimetvr- 
din^i viUatrB \ ’ and also the men¬ 
tion in Fleta of the * earner ad- 
jutrices' of the villani. 
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f 

But this fact does not appear to clash with the 
supposed connexion between the hide of 8 bovates 
and the manorial plough with its team of 8 oxen. 
It ])robably simjdy siiows that the connexion between 
them on which the regular gradation of holdings in 
villenage depended had its origin at an earlier period, 
when a siniplei* condition* of the community in villen¬ 
age existed than that to be found in those days im¬ 
mediately following the Domesday Survey. Tliere 
we^-e, in fact, many other symptoms that the community 
in villenage had long been losing its archaic simjdicity 
and wandering from its original type. 

One of these symptoms may be found in the fact 
observed in the later evidence, that the number of 
irregular holdings increased as time went on ; and this 
applies as well to the number of the free tenants of 
various ])ortions of the lord’s dcmiesne as of the small 
tenancies in villenage below the regular holdings of 
the viilani. In the ‘Liber Niger’ these irregular 
holdings seldom occur at all—a fact in itself very 
significant. 

Another symptom may be noticed in the circum¬ 
stance mentioned in the Holdon Book, and also in 
other cartularies, of tlie land in dtunesne being as a 
whole sometimes let or farmed out to the viilani. 
Another was the fact, so api^arent in the Hundred 
Bolls ^nd cartularies, of the substitution ofrjioney pay¬ 
ments for the services. Therg is no mention in the 
‘ Liber Niger ’ of either of these practices. 

All these are symptoms that the system was not a 
system recently introduced, but an old system gra¬ 
dually breaking u?p, relaxing its rules, and becoming 
in some points inconsistent with itself. 


Symptoms 
ul tlie 
breaking 
up of 
serfdom. 
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XII. SUMMAEY OF THE POST-DOMESDAY EVIDENCE. 

( 

To sum up the evidence already examined, and 
reaching to within forty years of the date of the 
Domesday Survey, it is ftlear tliat England was 
covered with manors. And these manors were in 
fact, in their simplest form, estates of manorial 
lords, each with its village community in villenage 
upon it. The land of the lord’s demesne—the home 
farm belonging to tlie manor-house—was cultivated 
chiefly by the services of the tnllata, i.e. of the village 
community, or tenants in villenage. The land of tliis 
village community, ie. the land in villenage, lay round 
the village in open iields. In the village were the 
messuages pr homesteads of the tenants in villenage, 
and their holdings were composed of bundles of 
scattered strips in the open fields, with rights of pas¬ 
ture over the latter for their cattle after the crops were 
gathered, as well as on the green commons of the 
manor or township. 

The tenants in villenage were divided into two 
distinct classes. 

First, there were the villani proper, whose now 
familiar holdings, the hides, half-hides, virgates, and 
bovates, were coniieeted with the number of oxen 
allotted to them or contributed by them to the ma¬ 
norial plough team of 8 oxen, the normal holding, 
the virgate or yard-land, including about 30 acres in 
scattered acre or half-acre strips. 

And further, these holdings of the villani were 
indivisible bundles passing witii the homestead which 
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formed a part of them by re-grant from the lord from 
one gpneration of serfs to another in unbroken regu¬ 
larity, always to a single successor, whether the 
eldest or tke younge^ son, according to the custom 
of each individual manor. They possessed all the 
unity and indivisibility of an entailed estate, and were 
sometimes known appareittly for generations by tlie 
family name of the holders.* But the reason under¬ 
lying all this regular devolution was not the preser¬ 
vation of the family of tlie tenant, but of the services 
due from the yard-land to the lord of the manor. 

Below the villani proper were the numerous Bordjim, 

/. 1 , n , .or eottiors. 

smaller tenants or what may be termed the cottier 
class—sometimes called in tlie ‘ Liber Niger,’ as it is im- 
jiortant to notice, bordariP (probably from the Saxon 
‘ bord,’ a cottage). And these cottagers, possessing 
generally no oxen, and therefore taking no part in the 
common ploughing, still in some manors seem* to 
have ranked as a lower grade of villani, having small 
allotments in the open fields,—in some manors 5 acre 
strips apiece, in otlior manors more or less. 

Lastly, below the villeins and cottiers were, in some sia\r-». 
districts, remains, hardly to be noticed in the later 
cartularies, of a class of serm\ or slaves, fast becoming 

* * GalMdus Snow tenet quod- for the opportunity of referring 
dam tenementum nativum vocatum to this interesting MS., containing 
l^towes. , Willelmus Biesten valuaWlP examples pf extents of 
tenet tenementum natiyum yoca- manors from the reign of Edward L, 
turn JBiesteSf and so on. and'of the services of the tenants. 

Extent of'^rchsingeseieij near See particularly the extent of 
Colchester. * Wyohamf 17 Ed. I., as a good ex- 

Leger Book of Sit. Joh/n the Bap- ample of the three field system and 
Colchester. serfdom. 

Wrest Park MSS,, No. 67. ® Pp. 102-4, 8tc. 

I am indebted to Earl Cowper 
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merged in the cottier class above them, or losing 
themselves among the household servants or labourers 
upon the lord’s demesne. 

Thus the community in vilbnage fitted into the 
open field as into its sliell—a shell wljich was long to 
survive the breaking up of the system of serfdom 
which lived witliin it. The debm of this sliell, as we 
have seen, still remains upon the open fields of some 
English villages and townships to-day; but foi* the full 
meaning of some of its features, es[)ecially of the 
scattering of the strips in the yard-lands, we have 
to look still farther back into the past even than 
the twelfth con tiny. 

Passing from the shell to the serfdom which lived 
within it, we have found it ])ractically alike in tl»e 
north and south and east and west of England, and 
from the .time of the Black Death back to the 
threshold of the Domesday Survey. Complicated as 
arc the numerous little details of the services and ])ay- 
ments, they fall with great regularity under three 
distinct heads:— 

1. Weeh-worh—ie.woxk for the lord for so many days a wpolr, mostly 

three days. ‘ 

2. PrecariiBf or hoon-irork—i.e. special work at^ reque'^t (‘ ad preeem ’ 

or ‘ at bene ’), sometimes counting as part of the week-work, 
sometimes extra to it. 

3. Payments in money or kind or work, rendered by way of rent or 

^Gafol’; and various dues, such as KirktJu>t, Jlearth-penny^ 
En»i3i' dues, &c. « 

The first two of these may be said to be practically 
quite distinct from the third class, and intimately 
connected inter se. The boon-work would seem to be a 
necessary corollary of the limitation of the week-work. 
If the lord had had unlimited *right to the whole work 
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of liis villein tenant all days a week, and had an un¬ 
restricted choice as to what kind of work it should 
be, week-work at tlie lord’s bidding might have 
covered i4 all. B^t custom not only limited the 
number of days’ work per week, but also limited the 
number of days on whicli tlie work slioiild consist of 
])loughing,, reaping, and otlier work of more than 
usual value, involving oxen or piece-work, beyond the 
usual work of ordinary days. 

^Tlie iceek-work, limited or otherwise, was evidently 
the most servile incident of villenage. 

The payments in money or kind, or in work of 
llie third class, to which the word gofol^ or tribute, 
was a])plied, were more like modern rent, rates, and 
taxes than incidents of serfdom. 

4 

Com])aring the services of the villani with those 
of the cottiers or bordarii, the diffiTence evidently 
turns upon the size of tlie lioldings, and the possefsion 
or non-possession of oxen. 

Naturally ploughing was a prominent item in the 
services of the villanus holding a virgate, with his 
‘ stuht,’ or outfit of two oxen. As natiu’all)’’ the ser¬ 
vices of the bordarius or cottager did not include 
ploughing, but were limited to smaller services. 

But apparently the services of each class were 
equally servile. Both were in villenage, and week- 
work ^as the chief mark of the serfdom of both. 

Besides the servile week-work and ^ gafol,' &c., 
there were also other incidents of villenage felt to be 
restrictions upon freedom, and so of a servile nature. 
Of these the most general were— 

The requirement of the lord’s lioeuce for the murriage of a daughter, 

and fine on incontinence. 
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The prohiHtioo of sale of oxen, &e., without the lord’s licence. 

The obligation to use the lord’s mill, and do service at hio court. 

The obligation not to leave the land without the lord’s licence." 

It was the week-work of th^ villaniis,«»aDd these 
restrictions on his personal hberty, which were felt to 
be serfdom.' 

But these servile incidents were limited by custom, 
and this limitation by custom of tlie lord’s demands, 
as well as the more and more prevalent commutation 
of services into money payments in later times, were, 
as has been said, notes and mark> of a relaxation of 
the serfdom. The absence of these limitations would 
be tlie note and mark of a more complete serfdom. 

Thus, in pursuing this economic inquiry further 
back into Saxon times, the main question will be 
whether the older serfdom of the holder of yard-lands 
was more or less unlimited, and therefore complete, 
than in the times following upon the Norman conquest. 

In the meantime the Domesday Survey is the 
next evidence which lies before us, and judging from 
the tenacity of custom, and tlie extreme slowness of 
economic changes in the later period, it may be 
approached with tlie almost certain expectation that 
no great alteration can well have taken place in the 
English open-field and manorial system in the forty 


* The question of the perBonal 
statue of the v»lleiu tenant is a dif¬ 
ferent one from that of villein tenure. 
Sir H. S. Maine {J^arly Lma and 
Custom, p. 333) and Mr. F. Pollock 
(in hiB Notes on Early English Land 
Law, * Law Mag. and Review ’ for 
May 1882) have pointed out that, 
according to Bracton, free men might 
be enbject to villein tenure and its 


incidents (except the merckeium on 
marriage of a daughter) (and yet 
personally be free, as contrasted 
with the ‘ nativi ’ or villeins by 
blood. Compare Braeton f. 4 b with 
f. 26 a and 208 b. The question of 
the origin of the coufhsion of status 
in serfdom will he referred to here¬ 
after. 

J 
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years between its date and that of the Liber Niger 
of Peterborough Abbey. 

If this ex])eetatioii should be realised, the 
Domesday* Survey,- approached as it lias been by 
the ladder of the later evidence leading step liy step 
up to it, ought easily to yield up its secrets. 

If such should jirove to be the case, though losing 
some of its mystery and novelty, the Domesday 
Survey will gain immensely in general interest and 
importance by becoming intelligible. The picture it 
gives of the condition of rural England will become 
vivid and clear in its outlines, and trustworthy to a 
unique degree in its details. For extending as it does, 
roughly speaking, to the whole of England south of 
the Tees and east of tlie Severn, and spanning as it 
does bv its double record the interval between its 

c/ 

date and the time of Edward the Oonfe^ssor, it will 
prove more than ever an invaluable viintage-grcAmd 
from wliich to work back economic inquiries into 
the periods before the Norman conquest of Eng¬ 
land. It may bo trusted to do for the earlier Saxorf 
recjords what a previous understanding of later records 
will have done for it. ‘ 
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77/ff DOMESDAY SURVEY (i.n. l(hC) 


I. TIIERK WKEE MANORS EVERYWHERE. 

In the Domesday Survey, a*! miglit be expected from 
the evidence of tlie foregoing cha])ter, tlie unit of 
in(iuiry is evci’j^vliere the manor, and tin* manor was 
a landowner's estate, with a townsliip or village com- 
muiiity in villenage upon it, under the jurisdiction of 
tlie lord of the manor. 

But the same person was often tlie lord of many 
fnanors. 

1,422 manors were in tlie ancient demesne of the 
Crown at the date*of the Surve}^^ and most of tliem 
had also been Crown manors in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. Thus, for centuries after the Conquest, 
tlie Domesday book was constantly ajqiealed to as 
evidence that this manor or tliat was of • a^icient 
demesne,’ i.e. that it was a royal manor in the time 
of Edward the Confessor ; because the tenants of tliese 
manors claimed certain privileges and immunities 
wliich other tenants did not enjoy. 


* Elliot’s InU'odufiionf i. p. 22^5, 
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Tlie monasteries aKo at tlie time of Edward tlie 
Confessor were Iiolders of many manors, often in 
Vitrions (‘onnlies, and tlie Survey siiows that they 
were j>fewrally ]ieijmitted to I'etain tiicm after tiie 
(\)nqnest. 

Earls and powerful tlianes wer(‘also at tlie time of 
JCdward the Confessoi* ])AS'5est>ors of many manors, and 
ho were their Norman sueees'^ors at the date of tlie 
Survey. The resident loi’d of a manor was often the 
nuMie tenant of one of these, treater lords. However 
this niij^ht be, every manor had its loi’d, resident, or 
represented by a steward or I’eeve [vilUcio^). 

Sometimes the Survej" shows that a villa<i:e or 
township, onee ])rubahly under a single lord, liad 
become dividinl between two or more manors; and 
sometimes again, by what was called subinfeudation, 
lesser and dejiendent manors, as in the Uitchin 
example, had been carved out of the original manor, 
once embi'aeing directly the whole village or township. 

Jhit these ^ariations do not interfere with the 
general fact that there were manors eveiywhere, and 
that the typieal manor Aras a manorial lord’s estate, 
with a village or townslii]) njion it, under liis jurisdic¬ 
tion, and in vUlenage. 

Further, this was clearly the case both after the 
Conquest at the date of tlie Survey, and'also before 
the Conquest in the time of Edward t.he Confessor. 

lat land was extra-manorial or befonged to no 
township was probably royal forest or waste. At 
the date of the Survej^ this unappropriated forest, as 
Arell as the numerous roj^al manors already alluded 
to, was inclndei in the royal demesne. Whatever 
belonged to the latter was excluded from the jurisdic- 
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tion of the courts of the hundreds. It acknowledged 
no lordship but that of the king, and was described 
in the Survey as terra regis. 


II. THE DIVISION OF THE MANOR INTO LORD’S DEMESNE 
AND LAND IN VILLENAGE. 

Not only wore there manors everywhere, ])iit 
throughout tlie Domesday Survey the division of the 
land of the manor into lord’s demesne and land in 
villenage was all but universal, both in the time of 
Edward the Confessor and at the later date. It was 
so equally in the case of manors both in royal and in 
private hands. 

The record generally begins with the number of 
hides or carucates at which the whole manor w^as 
rate(5 according to ancient assessment. Generally, 
except in the Danish district of England (where the 
carucate, only is used), the word hide (though often 
originally meaning, as already mentioned, the same 
thing as a carucate, viz. the land of one plough) was 
used in the Survey* exclusively as the ancient unit of 
assessment, while the actual extent of tlie manor was 
described in caimcates, and thus the number of hides 
often fell far short of the number of carucates. 

In the Inquisitio Eliensis the Huntingdonshire 
manors of the abbey are described as containing so 
many hides ‘ ad geldum^* and so many carucates ‘ ad 
aranduniy thus exactly explaining the use of the 
terms. 

In Kent the ancient assessmeiitta,was, consistently 
with later records, given by the number of solins— 
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sulung being an old word used both long before and Chap. hi. 
afterwards, as we have seen, in the south-east of 
England for ‘ plough land.’ 

Gjenei%lly, whatever the terms made use of, the 
basis of the assessment seems to have been the number 
of plough teams at the time it was made, and (except 
in the we4 of England) this probably had been the 
case also as regards the ancient one quoted in the 
Survey. The actual circumstances of the manors had 
at^the date of tlie Survey wandered far away from 
tliose at the date of the ancient assessment, and 
therefore it was needful to state the present actual 
number of carucates (carucafcp) or plough teams 
{caiuiecp)} Tlie devastations of the Norman Con¬ 
quest had not been wliolly re])aired at the date 
of the Survey, and tliereforc after the number of 
actual plougli teams in demesne and in villenage 
it is often stated that so many more might? be 
added. 

The total number of plough teams being given, 
information is almost always added how many of 
them were in demesne and how many belonged to indomesne 
the villeins. And it is to be noticed that the plough niielidge. 
teams of the villeins were smaller than the ty})ical 
manorial plough team of 8 oxen, just as was the case 
on the Peterborough manors, according to the Liber 
Niger^ • 

There were on an average^ in most counties about 
half as many ploughs in villenage as there were vil¬ 
leins ; so that, roughly speaking, two villeins, as in 


^ Unfortunately th«ame contracted form een’es in the Survey for 
both carucata and caruca. « 
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Peterborougli manors, seem to have joined at each 
villein plough, which thus can hardly have possessed 
more than 4 oxen in its team. 


111. THE FREE TENANTS ON^TDE LORD’S DEMESNE. 

c 

In the Domesday Survey for the gj-eater part of 
England there is no mention of free tenants, whether 
* liberi homines ’ or * libere tenentes.* 

Nor, considering the extreme completeness of the 
Survey, is it easy to explain their absence on any 
other hypothesis than that of their non-existence.^ A 
glance at the map will show that throughout those 


* An elaborate argument was 
raised by Archdeacon Hale in the 
valuable introdbetion to the Cam¬ 
den {Society’s edition of the Botnet- 
day of 8f. rauTSf to show tliat the 
values given at the end of the entry 
for each manen^ in the Domesday 
Enrvey consisted of the rents of free 
tenants. He based his view on tlte 
fact that in two cases quoted by 
him the amount of thd value so 
given was exceeded by the amount 
for which the manor, in these cases, 
was let ^ad ^rmam; * and, fhrther, 
upon a comparison of the Domesday 
values of the manors of St. Paulis 
with the recorded * Summe dena- 
riorum’ in 1181, and 'Tensi^ts’ 
rents' in 1232. But Hie figures 
given are probably a sufficient refu¬ 
tation of the view taken, inasmuch 
as though the latter hare a oertvn 
general correspondence with the 
Domesday values in almost every 
ease, if the view were correct, there: 


must have been a falling off in the 
numhei and value of the tenants’ 
rents between the two periods. 
The falling off for the whole of the 
18 manors must have been in this 
case &om 155/. 10s. T.it.E., and 
167/. '13s. 4d. T.R.W., of Domesday 
amounts, to 112/. 10s. 4d. in 1181, 
and 136/. 10s. 3ri. in 1222. Tlie 
true reading of the^e figures, there 
can hardly be a doubt, is that the 
amount of tentmk'rmU ahnt at the 
later date had become in the inter¬ 
val nearly as great as the whole 
vahe of the manors (including the 
land both in demesne and in vil- 
lenage) at the time of tbe^ Domes¬ 
day Survey. There is abundant 
evidence of the rapid growth of 
population, and especially of the 
claw of free tenants, between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth century. 
The valnj^of manors is given in 
many eases in the Hundred Rolls 
for (wordshire (induding demesne 
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Counties of England most completely under Banish Chak in. 
influence there were plenty of liberi homines and of tlie xi/m 
alfied class of sochmanniy but nowhere else. And ^nd wS- 
that these two classes were distinctly and exceptionally 
Banish there is evidence in a passage in the laws of district 
Edward tlie Confessor, in wliich the ‘ Manbote in 
‘ Banelaga' is given separately and as different from 
that of the rest of England, viz. ‘ de vilano et soche^ 


* m<ni xii. oras: de liheris homin 'dms m. niarcas.’^ 
TJiat tlic existence of tliese classes in a manor was 
local and quite exceptional is also confirmed by tlie 
jilace in wliich they are mentioned in the list of classes 
of tenants, tlie numbers of whom wei’e to be recorded. 
They are placed last of all, even after the ‘servi.’ 
Inquiry was to be made, ‘ (piot villani, quot cottarii, 
‘ quot s(^‘vi, quot liberi hominesy quot sovhemanni.^ 
These were the words used in the statement of the in- 
(j^uiry to be made in the manors of the monks ofiEly, 


laud rents aud services), and the show a large rise in value, as might 
liguies in the following six cases in lie expected: 
which the comparison is complete 

DoMK^OW SlKM.^ Hi M)1{KJ» Kou.s 


A- 


JSuinc 


Value 

Name 

Value 


£ 

£ 

• 

£ «. d,. 

IMSee. Liueham (x.n.K.) 

12 mudo 10 

P.743. Lynham 

27 8 4 

1M57 a. lienebton 

20 

18 

P. 739. Ennestan 

38 19 2 

P. 158 & Esthcoto 

6 

8 

P. 730. Esteot . 

32 8 4 

P. ISlfi. Fulebroc 

16 

16 

P. 744. Folebrob 

28 7 7 

P. 159 a, Ideberic 

12 


P. 784. Iddebir. 

81 12 10^ 

P. 159 6. Oaningcham 

12 

ll 

P, 783. Keyugbam 

37 4 2 


X77 

£79 


£105 15 5^ 


It is thus ahnost certain that of the whole manor in each case, 
both surveys wore taken on the ^ AncietU Laios, ^c., of Eruf- 
same plan, and embrace Ihp value tend, Thorpe, 192, 
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« 

Chi^i. which manors lay in the Danish district; and the two 
last-mentioned classes were added out of order at the 
end of a common form, to meet its special needs.^ 

It is remarkable, however, that by co^imon law 
(which generally represents very ancient custom^) the 
existence of free tenants was essential to the Court 
Baron of a manor. Without<3ome freemen, according 
to the old law books, it could not be held.^ And 
there is a curious instance, in the Survey, of three 
sochmanni being lent by one lord to another, so that 
he might hold his court.® 

Norman This being so, it is curious and important to notice 
oftf iwd that the survey of the manors of the monks of Ely 
mmior and taken upon the oaths of the sheriff of the 

men of the countv, and of all the barons and of their Norman 

hundred. , , 

associates (eorum Francigenamm\ and of the whole 
hundred {tocius centunatus\ the priests, prajpositi, 
and pix villahi of each manor (villa)} 

The sochmanni and liberi homines must here be 
included either among the ‘ Norman associates ’ or the 
‘ whole hundred.’ 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the liberi 
homines and sochipanni were of Danish or Norman 
origin, as also probably was the Court, Baron itself; 
whilst in those districts of England not so much under 
Danish or Norman influence, the demesne lands were 
not let out until a later period to permanent freehold- 
ing tenants.^ Upon the lord’s demesne, and perhaps 

' InquwUio ElimiUf f. 497 a. Ill and lY. Thorpe, p. 211. As 

‘ i. 287. to the ‘ceoturistiia,’ see Ct^fiitulare 

* Ibid. i. 237, note. Lmteday, de Villis CaroU Moffni, s. 62—' Quid 

i. 1986. Orduuelle. de liberis hominibus et oentenis.’ 

* Ellis, i. 22. See, as to Franr Monanmta ^QmnmuB Btetorioaf 

eifeM, Lam of W. Cong. iii. Nos. Hanot^r, 1681, p. 69. t 

*1- i 
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in the manorial hall, may have been the ‘ Francigence Chap^i 
eorum ’ belonging to the ‘ Comitatus,’ not necessarily 
hdlders of land, but more or less dependants of the 
lord of the. manor. Out of the Danish district nearly 
all the population on the manor seems clearly to have 
been tenants in villenage or slaves. 


IV. THE CLASSES OP TENANTS IN VILLENAGE. 

0 

*We turn now to the tenants in villenage, who 
formed the bulk of the population, and with whom 
this inquiry has most to do. 

The terms of the writ ordering the survey to be 
made on the Ely manors show clearly what classes 
of tenants in villenage were expected to be found on 
the manors. The jury were to inquire— 

(1) Quot viUani. 

(2) Quot cotarii. 

(3) Quot servi. 

Tlie three classes of tenants in villenage actually 
mentioned in the Survey are almost universally the— 

(1) Villani. 

(2) Bordarii for cottariil 

(3) Servi. 

As regards the servi, thb map will show that Thesem. 
whilst only embracing nine per cent, of the whole popu¬ 
lation of England, they were most numerous towards 
the south-west of England, less and less numerous as 
the Danish districts ,were approached, and absent 
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altogether from Yorksliire, Lincolnshire, and border¬ 
ing districts. 

Even when most numerous tliey were hardly 
tenants in villenage. They seem to have held no 
land, and often to have been rather houseliold thralls 
of the lord of the manor than tenants in any ordinary 
sense of the word.^ t 

Thus tlie real tenants in villenage Avere confined 
mainly to the two classes of villani and bordarii, or 
cottiers. 

Taking the bordarii or cottage tenants first, llie 
map will show liow evenly tliey were scattered over 
the whole country. They embraced 32 per (‘ent.— 
roughly one-third—of the wliole pojndation in their 
number, and in no county were tliere less tlian 12*pcr 
cent, of them. 

But the xillani were evidently at the date of the 
Suryey, and at the earlier date of E(hvard the Con¬ 
fessor, as they were afterwards, by far tlie most im¬ 
portant and typical tenants in villenage. 

They were at the date of the Survey even more 
numerous tlian the cottier class below them. They 
embraced 38 per pent, of the whole population, and, 
except wliere partially disjdaccd by the sgclimanni of 
the. Banish district, were pretty evenly disj^ersed all 
over England. Except in Norfolk and Suffolk, they 
were seldom less than one-third of tlie popula¬ 
tion. And* if at the time of the Survey thej' were 
holders of virgates and half-virgates, as tlieir suc¬ 
cessors were afterwards, then it follows that they held 
by far the largest proportion of the land of England 

^ Tbe servi are mentioned i and'sometiAee at the end of the 
Bometimea as on the lord's demesne, I tenants in villenage. 
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in their lioldings. But before we assume this, some 
proof may fairly be required that it was so. In the 
meantime it is clear tliat the classes of tenants in 
villen^ge bore the same names at the time of the Survey 
as they did afterwar’ds. The presumption evidently 
is that they held similar holdings. 


V. TJIK AILLANI WERE HOLDERS OF VIIIGATKS, ETC. 

Tlic coin])i]ers of tlie Survey were notin the habit 
of describing in detail tlie character of the holdings 
of the villaiii. Whilst recording how many villani 
tlicjre were in a manor, the Domesday Survey does 
not, like tlie Hundred Eolls, usually go on to state 
how many of them held a virgate and how many a 
hall-virgate each. 

Still, notwithstanding this general silence ofithe 
Survey on this point, treating the matter manor by 
manor, and taking for exanqde the Peterborough 
manoi's, it might be inferred almost with certainty 
that as the villani of the Liber Niger in 1125 were 
holders of virgates and half-virgaies, so their fathers 
and erandfathers before them must also have held 
virgates and half-virgates at the time of the Domes¬ 
day Survey and of Edward the Confessor. And such 
an inference would be strengthened by the occasional 
use in the Survey of the tqrms integri \nllani^ and 
villani dimulii? answering no doubt to the same 
terms, and to the pleni virgarii and semi-virgarii of 
the Liber Niger and the Battle Abbey records. 


Chap. Ill 


Same 
classes of 
tenants as 
afterwards 


The hold- 
inps of the 

Tillatii 

hides, vir- 
gates, and 
half-vir- 
gates. 


Surveif, i. f. 262. • 


2 Ibid, i. ff. 102,168,100 6,262. 
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That the land was really held at the date of the 
Survey in • hides and virgates may also be gathered 
from the well-known statement of the Saxon Chronicle 
that ‘ mss an celpig hide ne an gyrde landes! was 
omitted from the Survey—a statement which does not 
mean that not a hide nor a yard of land was omitted, 
but not a hide or a yard-land, i.e. a virgate.^ So that 
it might fairly be inferred from this passage that the 
virgate was the normal or typical holding of the vil- 
lanus, and this inference might well cover the whple 
area of the Survey. 

But there is more direct evidence than these 
general inferences. It so happens that there are a few 
local exceptions to the general silence of the Survey 
as regards the holdings of the villani. 

The most remarkable exception to the general 
reticence occurs in the survey for Middlesex, the 
compilers of which go out of their way fortunately to 
give precisely the desired information. And wherever 
they do so the holdings are found to be in the now 
familiar grades of liides, half-hides, virgates, and half- 
virgates. 

The following are a few examples 

f 

(F. 127 n.)—.Hew. 

The priest holds 1 hide. 

3 milites hold hides. 


2 vilkni 

« 2 

„ [«.e. a hide each]. 

12 „ 

« 0 

„ b [*.& ^ hide each]. 

20 „ 

„ fi 

„ [(.e. ^ hide each, or vixgate]. 

40 „ 


„ [».e. i hide each, or ^ virgate]. 

18 „ 

« 2 

„ [t.e. i hide each, or ^ virgate]. 


* Sah anno MLXXXV. Rolls Edition, by ^orpe, i. p, 368, 
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(F. 126 a.)—In ViUa uhi sedet uEccletia Sti. Petri ( Watmineter'), 

9 yillani each of a virgate. 

1 villanus of 1 hide. 

0 yillani each of ^ virgate. 

1 cotaiius of 6 acres. 

41 cotarii with gardens. 

(F. 128 i.)— Hernuidetwovde. 

1 miles holds 2 bides. 

2 yillani bold 1 hide each. 

2 „ of 1 bide {i,e. ^ bide each). 

14 „ each of 1 nigate. 

® » M i 

6 bordarii each of 5 acres. 

7 cotai'ii, 

6 servi. 

And BO on throughout the survey for the county. 


As might be expected, most of the villani held 
virgates and half-virgates, but there are a sufficient 
number of cases of hides and half-hides to show to- 
clusively the relation to each other of the four grades 
in the regular hierarchy of villenage. 

Another local and solitary exception occurs in the Examples 
record for Sawbridgeworth, in Hertfordshire. The 
holdings in this case were as follows:— 


(F. 139 b.) — Sabrixtmorde, 

The presposituB holds a ^ bide. 

The priest holds 1 hide. 

14 yillani bold each 1^ virgate. 

35 yillani hold each ^ virgate, and among tHbm 
1^ virgate with 9 acree, paying 17s. 4^(1. 

46 bordarii bold each 8 acres. 

2 bordarii hold 10 acres (t.e. 6 acres each). 

20 cotarii hold 26 acres (t.e. among them). 


A few other Exceptional cases occur in the Liber 
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Eliensis. The abbey had three manors in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and in these the holdings were as follows; 

(P. 609-10.)— IiT OBDwrmiaTREir Hundred. 

Hadam. 3 ‘ villanus ’ of 1 virgate. 

18 * villani,' each of J virgate. 

7 ‘ cotarii ’ of | virgate (».«. together). 

In the two Hundreds of Bradeutbe. 

natfAd. 18 ‘villani’ each of 3 \irgate. 

The priest of ^ hide. 

4 ‘ homines ’ of 4 hides (i.e. a hide each).. 

In Odeseie Hundred. 

Oi^Uessella. 2 \illaDi of ^ hide (i.e. 1 virgate each). 

10 villani of 6 virgates (i.e. j virgate each). 

0 burdarii of 1 virgate (i.e together). 

7 sern. 

Tlie monks of Ely also had .several manors in the 
Fen country, but the holdings in this district seem to 
have been peculiar. Instead of being ‘ each of a 
virgate/ or ‘ each of a half-virgate,’ they are ‘ eacli of 
so many acres,’ as was also found to be tlie case in 
some di.stricts of Cambridgeshire in the Hundred 
Rolls. The Fen district seems to have had its own local 
peculiarities, both in the eleventh and in the four¬ 
teenth centuries, just as Kent also had. But here 
was no exception to the rule that the villani were 
classed in' grades, each grade with equal holdings. 

These accidental instances in the Domesday Survey 
in which the required information is given arc nu¬ 
merous enough to make it clear that at the date of 
the Survey the holdings of the villani were generally 
hides, half-hides, virgates, and half-virgates. The 
virgate or yard-land was the n 9 rmalJiolding, as it was 
afterwards. And this being so^ it may reasonably be 
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concluded also that the virgates and half-virgates 
were •themselves what tliey were afterwards—bundles 
of strips scattered over the open fields, and having 
some,connexion not yet fully explained, but clearly 
indicated, with the number of oxen allotted to their 
liolders or contributed by them to the manorial 
plough team of eight oxen. 


Ti. Tire HOLDINGS op the bordarii or cottiers. 

It has already been noticed that in tlie Inqidsitio 
EUenm ‘the particulars to be recorded as regards the 
tenants were— 

1. Quot villani. 

2. Qivxoi cottarli 

3. Quot servi, &c, 

t 

And that with few exceptions throughout the 
Survey the three classes actually found in the Survey 
were— 

1. ViUani. 

2. Bordarii. 

• 3. Servi. 

From this fact alone it would not b^ wrong to 
conclude that to a great extent the words bordarii 
and cottarii were interchangeable. * 

This inference gains mucli weight from the fact 
that a great many bordarii as well as cottarii arc 
found even in the Inquuitio Elievsis itself. The 
facts, however, .when, collected together are some- 
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what curious, as a reference to the note below will 
show.^ 

Cottiers In a few cases there are both bordarii and cottarii 

and boiv . ^ 

which would lead to the conclusiop that 
' they were distinct classes. But in most cases there 
are either one or the other of the two classes men¬ 
tioned, but not both. Examining their holdings there 
seems to be no difference between them. 


There are bordarii holding so many acres eacli, 
generally five^ but varying sometimes from one to ten. 
There are cottarii with all these variations of holdings. 
There are ‘ bordarii with their gardens,’ and there are 
likewise ‘ cottarii with their gardens.’ There are both 
bordarii and cottarii who, as their holdings are not 
described at all, may, for anything we know, have 
held cottages only, and no land or gardens. 

Comparing these Cambridgeshire examples with 
tho'se in Hertfordshire, and others in the Domesday 
Survey for Middlesex, we may conclude that for all 

^ In the In^^io Eliftmt the instances of bordarii and cottarii 
in Cambridgeshire are as follows:— 


iii. cot. 

uu. bor. 

xii. bor. et ix. cot. 

iii. bor. 

ViiL bor. 

ix. cot de ortis suis. 

ii. bor. 

iv. bor. 

viil cot. 

iiu. bor. 

uu. bor. 

i. 

vi. bor. 

XT. bor. cum suis ortis. 

Uii. cot. 

il bor. 

XT. bor. et iii. cot 

viil cot 

xiiii. bor. de suis ortis. 

X. bor. et iii. cot 

ii. cot 

ii. bor. ( 

ix. bor. et iii. cot 

viu. cot de i, at 

V. bor. 

XTiii. bor. et x. cot 

i v. cot 

T. bor. de v. acris. 

iii. bor. de xv. ac. 

iiii. cot 

V. bor. de v. ac. 

(<.s. 6 a. each). 

X. cotquieq.de i. a. 

vu. bor. 

Tiii. cot 

X. cot 

iii bor. de iii. ac. 

Ui. cot de ortis. 

ix. cot 

tiC bor. 

iv. quisq. de v. ac. 

iiii. cot 

xlLbar4dex.ac.qai8que. 

ii. bor. et iv. cot.*qm^* 

'ft. cot et iiii. bor. quisq. 

V. bor. 

de X. a. • 

dev. a. 
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practical purposes the hordariue was a eottier^smuer 
time% with no land, sometimes with a garden, some* 
times with one solitary acre strip in the open fields, 
sometimes with more, even up to 10 acres, but that 
the t^ical bordarius was a cottager who held, in ad¬ 
dition to his cottage, 5 acres in, the open fields. His 
was, therefore, a subordifiate position to that of the 
villanus proper in the village hierarchy, and he dif¬ 
fered from the villanus probably most clearly in this, 
that he put no oxen into the village plough teams, 
and took no part in the common ploughing. 

His services were no less servile than those of the 
villanus, but of a more trivial kind. He was above 
the §ervuSf or slave, but his was the class which most 
easily would slide into that of the modem labourer, 
and in which the senm himself in his turn mi^ht most 
easily merge. The word ‘ bordarius ’ was nqticed in the 
Liber Niger of Peterborough, but though so universal 
in the Domesday Survey it soon slipped out of use; 
and as ‘ bord ^ gave place to ‘ cottage ’ in the common 
speech, so the whole class below the villani came to 
be known as cottagers. 


vn. THE DOMESDAY SUEVET OP THE VILU OF 
WBSTMINSTEB. 

• • 

It may be worth while to test the value of the 

key which the results of this inquiry have put into 
our hand by applying it to the Domesday description 
of a particular manor. 

For this purpose the survey of the manor of 
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Westminster may be chosen as one of great national 
and historical interest. It is as follows; *— 

In the TiUa where is dtimted the ehuich of St. Peter [«.«. the ahhey] 
the abbot of the same plane holds ld| hides [«.«. land rated at so tnocih]. 
Thei^ is land for 11 |dough teams. 

To the demesne Wong 9 hides and 1 yirgate, and there are 4 plough 
teams. 

The viUeim hare 6 plough teams, and one more might be made. 

There are 9 villani with a virgate esch. 

1 -villanns with a hide. 

9 villuii with a half-viigate esch. 

1 cottier with 5 acres. 

41 cottiers rendering a shilling each yearly for their gardens 

There is meadow for 11 plot^h teams, 

Pasture for the cattle of the village, 

Wood for 100 pigs. 

There are 25 houses of the abbot’s soldiers and of other men, who 
render 8s. per annum or 10/. in all; when he recmved them, tiie 
same; in the time of £ing Edward, 12/. 

This manor was and is in the demesne of the Ohurcb of St. Peter of 
Westminster. 

In the same villa Baimardm holds 3 hidas of the abbot There is 

• land for 2 plough teams, and they are there, in demesne, and one 
cottier. Wood for 100 pigs. Pasture for cattle. Four arpents 
of vineyard newly planted. AH these are worth 60i.; when be 
received them, 20s.; in the time of King Edward, 0/. This land 
belonged, and belon|^, to the Church of St. Peter. 

It is clear from this description that the village 
which nestled ronyid the new minster just completed 
by Edward the Confessor, was on % manor of the 
abbot. Jt consisted of 25 houses of the abbot’s im¬ 
mediate followers, 19 homesteads of villani, 42 
cottages with their little gardens, and one of them 
with 6 aci’es of land. There was also the‘’larger 
homestead of the 8ub%aiior of the abbot’s under¬ 
tenant, with a single cottage and a vineyard of 4 half- 
acres newly planted. There was meadow enough by 
the river side to male hay for the herd of oxen 


» F,128<if 
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belonging to the dozen plough teams of the village, 
and pasture for them and other cattle. Further round T heopen 
the village in open fields were about 1,000 acres of 
arable land mostly in the acre strips, lying no doubt 
in their shots or furlongs, and divided by green turf 
balks and field-ways. Lastly, surrounding the whole 
on the land side were thfe woods where the swineherd 
found mast for the 200 pigs of the place. On every 
one of these points we have the certain evidence of 
sworn eye-witnesses. 

And so with little variation must have been the incidental 
condition of things in all material points twenty years 
earlier,* when King Edward lay on his death-bed and 
wandered in his mind, and saw in his delirium two 
holy monks whom he remembered in Normandy, who 
foretold to him the coming disasters to the realm, 
which should only be ended when ‘ the. green tree, 
after severance from its trunk and removal forHhe 
space of three acres (trium jugerum epaiio), should 
return to its parent stem, and again bear leaf and 
fruit and flower.’ It may be that the delirious king 
as ‘ he sat up in bed ’ dreamily gazed through the 
window of his chamber upon the open fields, and 
the turf balk? dividing the acres. The green tree 
may have been suggested to his mind by an actual 
tree growing out of one of the balks. The uneven 
glass of his window-panes would be just as likely as not 
as he rose in his bed to sever the stem from the root 
to his eye, moving it apparently three acres’ breadth 
higher up the open field, restoring it again to its root 
aa he sank back on his pillow. The very delirium of 

' The value of the Tental| had | village had not increased in the 
decreased aisee T.B.E., so that the | interval. 
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O EAf. m . tjjg dying ting thus becomes the most natural thing 
in the world when we know that all round were the 
open fields, and balks, and acres. Without this 
knowledge even the learned and graphic historian of 
the Norman Conquest can^make nothing of the ‘ trium 
jugerum spatio,’ and casts about for other renderings 
instead of the perfectly intelltgible right one.^ 

Further Once uiote; the contemporary biographer of 
eridewe*^ Edward the Confessor, with the accuracy of one to 
wkom Westminster was no doubt familiar, tells us 
that ‘ the devout king destined to God that place, both 
‘ for that it was near unto the famous and wealthy city 

* of London, and also had a pleasant situation amongst 
^fruitfulfields lying round about with the principal 
‘ river running hard by, bringing in from all parts of 

* the world great variety of wares and merchandise of 
‘ all sorts to. the city adjoining; but chiefly for the 
‘ lote of the apostle, whom he reverenced with a 

* special and singular aflection.’ ^ Even the delicate 
historical insight of the late historian of the abbey, to 
whom all its picturesque surroundings were so dear, 
failed to catch the full meaning of this passage. Whilst 
referred to in a note ft becomes paraphrased thus 
in the text:—f By this time also the wilderness of 
‘ Thorney was cleared ; and the crowded river with 

* its green meadows, and the sunny aspect of the island, 
‘ may have^had a charm for the king whose choice 

* had hitherto lain in the rustic fields of Islip and 
^ Windsor/ ® Yes^ ‘ meadows of Thomey * there Were, 

* fVeeman’s jUrmm {jp. 86Q,08fi. 

in. ISL * Mmmali if Wt/iSwAntiw 

’ Oontemponuy life of Kdwnrd AUkSg, p. 

MW in tie Harleian MS8., 
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on which the oxen of a dozen plough teams were 
grazing, but the contemporary writer’s * fruitful fields 
lying round about the place ’ were the 1,000 acres of 
com, land of which Dean Stanley was unconscious. 
No blame to him, for what economic student had 
sufficiently understood the Domesday Survey to tell 
him that every virgate df the villani of the * villa ubi 
sedet JBcelesia Sancti Petri ’ was a bundle of strips of 
arable land scattered all over the three great fields 
stretching away from the village, and the river, and 
themeadows of Thorney ’ for a mile or twp round ? 


Vila THE EXTENT OP THE CULTIVATED LAND OP ENGLAND, 
AND HOW MUCH WAS INCLUDED IN THE YARD-LANDS OP 
THE VILLANI. 

Knowing now that the virgate or yard-land wa^the 
normal holding of the villanus, though some villani 
held hides and half-hides, i.e. more virgates than one, 
and others half-virgates ; and knowing that the 
normal holding of the villanus, whetlier called a yard- 
land or a husband-land, or by any, other name, was a 
bundle of scatitered strips, containing normally thirty 
acres; and knowing also the number of villani in the 
several counties embraced in the Survey,* it becomes 
perfectly possible to estimate, roughly no doubt, but 
with !*emarkable certainty, the total area Contained in 
their holdings. 

The total number of villani in these counties was 
108,407.^ If each villanus held a yard-land or virgate 
of 30 acres, t^en about 3,260,000 acres were con- 


‘ See EUie’s vol. ii. p. 514. 
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tained in their holdings. The number of villani 
holding half-virgates was, however, probably greater 
than the number holding half-hides and hides; so 
that the average holding would perhaps hardly be 
equal in acreage to the normal holding of 30 acres. 
Taking the average holding at 20 acres instead of 80, 
we siould probably under-estimate the acreage. It 
would even then amount to 2,168,000. We shall be 
safe if we say that the villani held in their bundles of 
strips 2J millions of acres.^ , 

We nuist add the holdings of the 82,000 bordarii 
and of the 6,000 or 7,000 cottier tenants.* If these 
lesser holdings averaged three acres each, we must add * 
another quarter of a milhon acres for them. The 
total of two and a half milhons of acres can thus hardly 
be an over-estimate of the acreage of the arable 
strips in the open fields held by the villani and 
bordarii in villenage. What proportion did this bear 
to the whole cultivated area of these counties ? 

To include the total acreage under the plough, 
the holdings of the sochmanni and liberi homines of 
the Danish district must be added, and also the 
arable land (ploughed mainly by the villani) on the 
lord’s demesne. The 23,000 soehmanhi^ cm hsxdly 
have held as little as a similar number of villani— 
say half a million acres. The 12,000 liheri homines 
may have l\eld another half-million: And one qr two 
miUion acres can hardly, be an excessive estimate for 
the arable portion of the lord’s demesne. 

Putting all these figures together, the evidence of 
the Domesday Survey seems therefore to show that 

. . . . . . . i 11 I. .. . .. 


1 




• Id. ^ 


> JUd. p. dU. 
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at its date about five million acres were under the 
plough, i.e. from one-third to one-half of the acreage 
now in arable cultivation in the same counties of 
England.^ 

xliis is not mere conjecture. It rests upon facts 
recorded in detail in the Survey for each manor 
upon the oath of the tillani themselves; with no 
chance of exaggeration, because upon the result was 
to be founded a tax; with little chance of omission, 
because the men of the hundred, who also were sworn, 
would take care in their own interests that pne place 
was not assessed more lightly tlian others. The 
general opinion was that ‘ not a single hide or yard- 
lanij was omitted.’ 

The acreage under arable cultivation at the tiine 
of the Survey, and twenty years earlier in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, was thus really, very large. 
And the villani in their yard-lands held nearly halt‘ of 
it, and together with the bordarii fully half of it, in 
villenage. It must be borne in mind also that by their 
services they tilled the greater part of the rest. 

This was the economic condition in which England 
was left by the Saxons as the result of the 600 years 
of their rule. ’The agriculture of England, as they left 
it^ was carried on under the open field system by village 
communities in villenage. It was under the system 
of Sajon serfdom, with some little helg from the 
actual slaves on the lord’s demesne, that the land was 
tilled throughout all those counties which the Saxons 
had thoroughly conquered, with some partial excep- 


^ The arable acreag^e in tiieae counties in 1S70 was about twelve 
million aeies. . 
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tion as regards the Danish districts, whet« the 
aoehmanni and liberi homines were settled* 

This is the solid foundation of fact firmly vouched 
for by the Domesday Survey, read in the light of 
the evidmice leading up to it. 

From this firm basis the inquiry must proceed, 
careftilly following the same lines as before—^working 
still from the known to the unknown—tracing the 
open field system, its villani, and their yard-lands still 
farther back into the earlier periods of Saxon rulcj 
The question to be answered is, how far back into 
the earlier Saxon times the open field system and its 
yard-lands can be followed, and whether the serfdom 
connected with them was more or was less complete 
and servile in its character in the earlier than in the 
later period. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE OPEN FIELD SYSTEM TEACED IN SAXON TIMES 

^THE SCATTERING OF THE STRIPS ORIGINATED IN 

THE METHODS OF CO-ARATION, 

I.* THE VILLAGE FIELDS UNDER SAXON RULE WERE 

OPEN FIELDS. 

We have learned from a long line of evidence, leading 
backwards to the date of the Domesday Survey, 
that the community in villenage fitted into the open 
field system as a snail fits into a shell. Let us now, 
following the same method, and beginning again with 
the shell, inquire whether its distinctive features can 
be traced on English fields in early* Saxon times from 
the date of the*Domesday Survey, and of Edward the 
Confessor, backwards. 

And first it will be convenient to find out whether 
traces^can be found of the * strips,’ andthe^* furlongs,’ 
‘headlands,’ ‘ linches,’ ‘gored^ac^es,’ ‘butts,’ and odds 
and ends of ‘ no-man’s-land,’ the remains of which 
are still to be seen wherever the open fields are un¬ 
enclosed. 

It will be remembered that the strips upon exami¬ 
nation were found to foe acres laid out for ploughing 
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on the open fields. They were, in fhcit, the original 
actual divisions, from the general dimensions of vhich 
the statute acre, with its four roods, was derived, 
lo the Bearing this in mind, the Anglo>Saxon translation 
wndation of the Gospels may be quoted in proof that the fields 
round a Saxon village were open fields, and generally 
divided into acre strips in the tenth century, just as 
the vision of Piers Plowman was quoted in proof that 
it was so in the fourteenth century. 

The Saxon translator of the story of the disciples 
walking through the cozn-fields describes them as 
walking over the ‘ cecera,' 

Obviously the translator’s notion of the corn-fields 
round a village was that of the open fields of his pwn 
country. They were divided into ‘ acres,’ and he who 
walked over them walked over the ‘ acres.’ 

In Saxon But by Sbx the best evidence occurs in the multi- 
cbarten. tu(fes of charters, from the eighth century down¬ 
wards, so many of which are contained in the cartu¬ 
laries of the various abbeys, and more than 1,300 of 
which are collected^in Kemble’s Codes: Diphniaticus. 

These charters are generally in Latin. They most 
often relate to the* grant of a whole manor or estate 
with the village upon it. And to tlie charters is 
generally added in Saxon a description of the bound¬ 
aries as known to the inhabitants. These descriptions 
are in precisely the same form as the description of 
the boundiries on tlje.Hitchin manor roUe se pre- 
seated by the homage in 1819.^ 

The boundary is always described as starting at 

’ llwboiiiidxriMofthechArtore Apj^ndix to.vol. U!. After thif 
eoQtiisadl ia fint two volumes of they ere gireu with the chorteors. 
tn collected hi the 
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some well-known point—^perhaps a road or stream— 
as passing on &om it to some other, and ^ on, from 
point to pointy till the starting-place is reached again. 
The cljance of finding out from these boundaries 
whether they contained within them open fields lies 
simply in the possibility that some one or another of 
the distinctive features of the system may happen to 
occur at the edge of the estate or township, and so to 
be mentioned among the links in the chain of objects 
mailing up the boundary. 

The fact is that this happens very often. 

By way of example, the boundaries of Hordwell 
in Hampshire may be taken. They are appended to 
a charter ^ by which King Edward, the son of King 
Alfred, gave the estate to the Abbey of Abingdon, 
and they are as follows :— 


Meta de HordweUa. 




An Swinbroc lerest, th»t np of 
Swinebrooe in on nseslsBd, of dites 
riscslsedco l^ge foran ongean Hoid- 
vylbB weg, thffit andlang thes 
weges oth hit cymth to lecenhilde 
wege, thonne of theBin wege, up on 
thone ealdan wude weg, thonne of 
then wude waga be eastan Tellee* 
byi^ m senne garan, thonne of 
thiem gavan on nsene ganocer^thset 
andlaoga theere furh to anum and- ' 
hetfdam^ ante forierthe, and aio | 
forierth gceth in to tham lande, 
thanne on g^hte to tham stane on 
hricg weg, thanon west on anne 
gonm, andlangee th»ie fnrh to 
anum anheafdum, thanon of done ^ 
on ifearnhylles died, thsst thanon on 


On Swinbroc first, thence up 
from Swinbroc on to rush-elade, 
from this rush-slade’s comer fore- 
against Hordwell-way, thence along 
this way until it comes to the 
loknild way, then from these ways 
upon the old wood-way, then from 
that wood-way by east Tellesburg 
to a comer, then from that corner 
to a fforeacre, thence along its fur¬ 
row to the head of a headlandf and 
which headland goes^into the land, 
then right on to the stone on ridge 
way, then on west to a gore along 
the furrow to its bead, then adown 
to feznhiUs ^ade,thence on a furrow 
in the acre nearer the Unee, then on 
that lince at Ibmhills slade south- 
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^ jETtef. Mmademde Ahmgdim, toL i. p. 67. 
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CkAF. IV. ane furh an secer near them blince, ward fh>m that linae to its head, 
thonne on th»t hlinc »t fearn- forward then on a Ainow to a 
hylles alffide suthewearde, of th»m stonerow, then right on * to the 
hlinoe on anon heafde, forth ther ridge-way, thence thereon to a ^ore- 
on ane furh,« on ane stannewe, acre at its head, the goreacre being 
thanon ongerihteonbricgwegthffit within that land, thence along a 
thanone on ane garseeer on anon Airrow* till it comes to a comer, 
heafde, and se gareecer in on that thence from that comer forward on 
land, thanone andlanges anre furli farrow till it comes to a hea^ 
oth hitcymth to anum byg, thanone land, which headland is within the 
of thsem l^ge forth on ane fiirh oth land, then on the lokenildr way by 
hit cymth to anre forierthe, and sio TeUesboig west, thence north orer 
forierth into tham lando, thonne on the Ichenild way to Sican-well, 
Icenhilde weg beTellesburh westan, thence . . . over a /ter/on^ sright 
thanone north ofer Icenhilde weg on to an elder-bed at hedgehill’s 
on sican wylle, theet hthweres ofer brook corner, along this brook till 
an furlang on gerihte on an sslrbed it comes to two gareacree, which 
on hmghylles broces byge, anlang goreacres are within that land, 
theea broces oth hit cymth to twam thence on a headland to its head, 
garmcer, and than garssceras m on then right on to Redcliffe on Swin- 
theet land, thanon on ane forierthe brook, then along this brook on 
on anon heafde, thanon on gerihte that rush-slade. 
on readan clif on Swmhroc, thonne 
andlang thses''hroce8 on theet rise- 
els^d. 

In this single instance there is mention of acres or 
strips, of gores or gored-acres^ of headlands^ of fur- 
longs, and of linches. 

All the Scores of similar instances might be given from the 
found Abingdon charters, ‘*Liber de Hyda,’ And the ‘ Codex 

Biplomaticus,’ showing that the boundaries constantly 
make mention of one or another of the distinctive 
marks by which the open field system may be recog¬ 
nised,! < 

^ (hdea Dip, cclxxiL * grenm i^ds/eccoiiii. *fuHttng^ *hUnoei,* 
hline,' cccliii. * Mmoa,* ccolxxTii. ccccxiv. hUnem/ ccocxvii* 

*«alde gare quod indigeosB lums *forerthakere,^ ceixvfSiJftirhitgetf 
motmes land vocant.’ (Sec also cco(xix.an^xx.^/oryy*^,*^grrfld- 
dlxx,'nimsmonnss/mid’), ceexeix. on hlmces,' and so on. lostuMes 
ooeovii. erlangf * hmai are liqmaUy numerous in the Ahino'- 
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There, can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
fields ,of Saxon manors or villages were open fields 
divided into furlongs and strips, and having their 
headlands and linches. Even the little odds and i.oooyeari 
ends of ‘no marCs land' are incidentally found to 
have their place in the Saxon open fields 1,000 years 
ago. • 

.But how far back can these Saxon open fields be 
traced ? The answer is, as far back as the laws of 
King Ine can be held to reach into the past. 

These laws were republished by King Alfred as 
‘ The Dooms of Ine,’ who came to the throne in a.d. 

C88. In their first clause they claim to have been 
recorded by King Ine with the counsel and teaching 
of his father Cenred, and of IJedde^ his bishop (who 
was Bishop of Winchester from a.d. 676 to 705), and 
of Eorcenwold, his bisfiop (who obtained .the see of 
London in 676); and so, if genuine, they seem to re¬ 
present what was settled customary law in Wessex 
during the last half of the seventh century—^the 
century after the conquest of the greater part of 
Wessex. 

In these laws there occurs a section which so 
clearly refers to open common fields divided into 
acres, and to common meadows also divided into 
strips or doles, that it would have been perfectly 
intelligible and reasonable if it had been included 
word for word in the record^ of the customs of the 
Bitchin manor as regards the three common fields 
and the green commons and Lammas land:— 

doa charton aod those of the Liher 268, 284, 315, 341, 404. Liber de 
ii For linces,* see Bia, pp. 86,103, 107, 176, 286, 

.^6MbN,lpp.lll,]47,168,}8d, 289. 
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Chap. Iv. Ceorles Oarh-tum.^ Cf a Csaryi grm4vn (rntfoiov). 

(xlii.) Q-ij: ceoplap j»pf-tun (42) If ceorlahave c^miuoD mea- 
haBbben ^enuenne. o\^ oSep doworofber 
jehdl'lanb to t;^nanne.'3 baabben to fenoet and some have fbnced 
pime jet^neb hiojia b»l. fume their strip, aome have not, *and . . . 
nabban.-] . . . ecten hiopa je- [stray cattle (P)] eat their common 
manan aeepap o]>pc S^Pf* acres orgrass, let those who own 
J’a ]H)nn6 )>e f ^eat a^an. 3 ^he gap, and compensate the others 
;^ebete[n] pam otipum pe hiopa who liave fenced their strip. . . . 
bifel ^et^ebne. . . , 

There is here in the smallest possible compass the 
most complete evidence that in the seventh century 
the fields of Wessex were common open fields, the 
arable being divided into acres and the meadows into 
doks^; and as the system is incidentally mentioned as 
a thing existing as a matter of course, it is not likely 
to have been suddenly or recently introduced. The 
evidence throws it back, therefore, at least to the 
earliest period of Saxon rule. 

IT. THE HOLDINGS WERE COMPOSED OP SCATTERED 

STRIPS. 

The hold- Let US uext ask whether there are traces of the 
XllM^nd scattered ownei'sh^^ihe scattering all over the open 
t/ard4and$. gt^jpg included iu the holdings—^wlfich 

was so essential a characteristic of the system; and, 
further, 'vtrhether in tracing it back into early Saxon 


^ Laws of< King loe. Ancient 
Zawif cf Englmi, Tliorp11> p. 

65 . 

’ It will be remembmred that 
IitnimM land is divided into strips 
for the hay crop. In the Wuislow 
Bolls, in list of strips iaclndsd 
k t|ie vhgate of John Moldeson 
tmis some Strips or do/ss of meadow 


—hence ddl and psdd^/ond. That 
gedal-land ■ open fields divided into 
strips, see Rik, Aimgim (p. 804), 
where there is a charter, i.i>. OOi, 
msldng a grant of * 0 manses * and 
^ thas tt^on hidalicggead on gemang 
otbran kldes gemane 

akt VMsda* gemane and yrtblsod 
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times any clue to its original meaning and intention 
can bje found 

First, it may be stated generally that, when the 
nature and incidents of the holdings are examined 
hereafter, it will be found that throughout the period 
of Saxon rule, from the time of Edward the CJonfessor 
backward to the date of‘the laws of King Ine, 300 
years earlier, the holdings were mainly the same as 
those with which we have become familiar, viz. hides, 
half-hides, and yard-lands, and that, generally speak¬ 
ing* there were no other kinds of holdings the names 
of which are mentioned.' 

That these Saxon hides and yard-lands were com¬ 
posed of scattered strips in the open fields, as they 
were afterwards, might well be inferred from the mere 
lact that they bore the same names as those used after 
the Conquest. It would be strange indeed jf the same 
pames at the two dates meant entirely different things 
—if the virgate or yard-land before the Conquest was 
a thing wholly different from what it was after it. 

But there is other evidence than the mere names 
of the holdings. 

There is a general characteristic of the numerous 
Saxon charters* of all periods, which, when carefully 
considered, can hardly have any other explanation 
than the fact that the holdings were composed not of 
contiguous blocks of land, but of scattered strips. 

It IS this’—that whatever be the subject of the 
grant made by the charter, i.e. whether it be a whole 
manor or township that is granted, or only some of 
the holdings in it, the boundaries appended are the 
boundaries of the whole manor or township. No 
doubt the royal gifts to the monastic houses generally 
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did consist of whole manors, and thus the boundaries 
The boun- in most cascs naturally were the boundaries qf the 
of whole whole, and could not be otherwise. But it was not 
msuiore, gj-^^ays SO. Thus, amoug the Abingdon charters 

there are two of Edward the Martyr, one of vii. 

hides (cassatos), in ‘ Cingestune,’ and another of adii. 

‘ mansas ’ in ‘ Cyngestun,’ ofie to the Church of St. 

Mary at Abingdon, the other to a person named 

^Ifstan;^ and to both charters are appended tke same 

boundaries in substantially tlie same words. And 

these are the boundaries of the whole township} 

There can hardly be any*other explanation of tliis 

peculiarity than the fact that the holdings were not 

blocks of land, the boundaries of which could be 

#* 

easily given, but, in fact, like the hides and virgates 
after the Conquest, bundles of strips scattered over 
the open fi.elds, and intermixed with strips belonging 
to‘Other holdings. Indeed, there is in a charter of 
King Ethelred (a.d. 982) among the Abingdon series 
relating to five hides at ‘ Cheorletun^ a direct confes¬ 
sion of the reason why in this case all boundaries 

are omitted. Instead of the usual boundaries of the 

* 


of wfaitih 
thej were 
•hlMS. 


whole township there is the statement that the estate 
is ‘the less distinctly defined by boundaries, quia 
jugera altrinsecus copulata adjacent *—because the 
acres are intermixed.’ 

On the hypothesis already suggested that the hides, 
half-hides, virgates, and bovates'were the shares in the 
results of the ploughing of the village plough teams 


* VoL i' pp. 34a-8S3- ’ Vol. i. p. 884. Ooai|iiuw also 

* 8« »lao see Codex Di^pioma- thaboatidariM of Dnutone/toMr 

dit and dxvi., and cgooIxtu. tmdir 848. Alao the same 

tnl teexxxt, exptieadon, pp. 850 and 858. 
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—^in other words, the number of strips allotted to each 
holder in respect of the oxen contributed by him to 
the plough team of eight oxen—^it is perfectly natural 
that in a grant of some only of the holdings the 
bounSaries given should be those of the whole town¬ 
ship, viz. of the whole area, an intermixed share in 
which constituted the holding. 

There is another fact, which has, perhaps, never 
yet been explained, but which is nevertheless per¬ 
fectly intelligible on the same hypothesis. 

*It will be remembered that there was observed in 
the Winslow example of a virgate a certain regular 
turn or rotation in the order of the strips in the vir- 
gates—that John Moldeson’s strips almost always 
came next after the strips of one, and were followed 
by those of another, particular neighbour. Now this 
fact strongly suggests that originally the holdings had 
not always and permanently consisted of the same 
actual strips, but that once upon a time the strips 
were perhaps allotted afresh each year in the plough¬ 
ing according to a certain order of rotation, the turn 
of the contributor of two oxen coming twice as often 
as that of the contributor of one ©x, and so making 
the virgate contain twice as many strips as the bovate. 
This, and this alone, would give Ihe requisite elas¬ 
ticity to the system so as to allow, if necesM,ry, of the 
admission of new-comers into the village community, 
and n^w virgates into the village fields. 

So long as the limits of the land were not reached 
a fresh tenant would rob no one by adding his oxen to 
the village plough teams, and receiving in regular turn 
the strips allotted in t];ie ploughing to his oxen. In 
the working of the system thejstrips of a new holding 

I- * 
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l 'wat. IV . ^ould be intermixed with the others by a perfect!; 
natural process. 

Now, that something like this process did actuall; 
happen in Saxon times is clear from the way in whicl 
the Church was provided for under the Saxon laws. 
The n^e In the light which is given by the knowledge o 
what the open field system really was, there is nothing 
taken. . intrinsically impossible even in the alleged but doubt 
ful donation by King Ethelwulf of one-tenth of th( 
wdiole land of England by one stroke of the pen U 
the Church. It has been said that he could not dc 
it except on the royal domains without robbing th( 
landowners and their tenants of their holdings. Il 
would be so if the holdings were blocks: But there 
is nothing impossible in the supposition that a Saxon 
king should enact a law that ev^ry tenth strip 
ploughed by the* common ploughs throughout the 
villages of England should be devoted to the Church. 
It would create no confusion or dislocation anywliere. 
And it would have meant just the same thing ii 
Ethelwulf had enacted that every tenth virgate, or 
every tenth holding, should be devoted tp the Church. 
For the sum of ‘every tenth strip ploughed by the 
villagers, when the strips were tiedf as it were, to¬ 
gether into the bundles called virgates or hides, would 
amount to every tenth virgate, or hide, as the case 
might be. ^ Nor would there be anything strange in 
his freeing the strips thus granted to the Church from 
all secular services.^ 

The alleged donation may be spurious, the docu¬ 
ments relating to it may be forgeries, but there is 

< See, witb ngurd to this c. x .; and Cowt. Hist. I 

tiov, Kemble’s Stu’OfU in Jingthndf j>p. 3962-71. 
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nothing impossible or unlikely in the thing itself. 

And. the very fact of the forgery of such a grant is 
evidence of its intrinsic possibility. And, whatever 
may^be said as to the donation of Ethelwulf, whether 
it be spurious or not, there are other proofs that 
something of the kind was afterwards effected. 

InNo. XXY.^of the •Excerptiones’ of Archbishop ^/**®*® 

often bare 

Egbert (a.d. 736-706) it is ordained that ‘to every yard-lands. 
‘ church shall be allotted one complete holding 
‘ (mansa), and that tliis shall be free from all but 
‘ ecclesiastical services.’ Tliis was simply i>uttiug the 
priest in the position of a recognised village official, 
like the prcepositus or the faher. They held their vir- 
gatcs free of service, and perhaps their strips were 
ploughed by the common ploughs in return for their 
services without their contributing oxen to the 
manorial plough team. The Domesday Si^rvey proves 
that, in a great number of instances at least, room 
had in fact been made in the village community for 
the priest and his virgate.^ 

The following passages in the Saxon laws also Tithe taken 
show that for some time, at all events, the tithes were %.e. every 
actually taken, not in the shape of‘every tenth sheaf, 
but exactly in accordance with the plan suggested by 
the spurious grant of Ethelwulf, by every tenth stri^ 
being set aside for the Church in the ploughing. 

In the laws of King Ethelred® (a.d. 978-1016) 

' Thorpe, p 328, 'Item— nu^sa, aliquod servitium faciant 
Ut unicaique eeccleaue vel una prmter secclesiasticum; et ai aliquid 
mansa ijotegra absque alio aervitio amplius habuerint^ inde aenioribua 
adtribuatttr,etpreabiteri ineiacon- auia secundum patrisa morem, de- 
stituti non de decimia, neque de ob- bitum semtium impendant.’ 
lationibua fiddium, nec de domibus, ^ See espemally the Surrey for 
neque de atriia vel ords juxta »c- Middlesex, uid »u§pra pp. 82~&6. 
clesiam positis, neque de praesSripta * Thorpe,p. 146. 
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there is a command that every Christian man sh. 

* pay his tithe justly, always as the phugh tratj/er^ 

‘ the tenth “ cecery * 

VII. 3I!nb pite cpi]t;ei pa And be it kaown to^ evt 
manna jehpilc. f he hif Bp h* Christian man that he pa^ to 
cene hif ceotJunje. i fpa e6 lord his tithe rightly always <w 
prih pone teoban sscep plouffh traverwt the tenth o/cre, 

pihtlice ^elt&fte.be Dobef milt, ep&ril of God^s mercy. 

Further, in a Latin law of King Ethelred there 
the foUowinfT direction: — 

Et prmcipimus, ut omnis hoi lo And we command, that ef e: 

. . . det cyricsceattum et recti m man . . . give his churchehct ai 
decimam suam, . . . hoc esl, si< it justt&Ae,. « . thatis, 
aratrum peragrabit decimam i ' ^ ^ ■■■ 

ram.^ i 

And that this applied to lapd in villenage as 'we 
as to land in demesne is clear from a still earlier la^ 
of King Edgar (a.i). 959, 975): ‘ That every tithe b 
‘ r^dered to the old minster to which the distric 
‘ belongs, and that it be then so paid both from 
‘ thane's in-land and from geneat-land^ so as the phug 

* traverses it' 

1. Dsetrynbon ponne »pep 
^Eobej" cy^pican jyn asleep pihfct 
^Tibe. "j man ajfpe “mice ceo 
tiunge CO pam eidban m^^prp 
fe pco h^nep co-h^rp®. f r 
ponne fpa selnp;. ee;^ep ge o 
pe^nep in-lanbe ge op ^eneat 
lanbe. m rna hit roo rulh ze 
Zanje." 

There is very littlfe reference in the Domesday 
Survey to the churches and their tithes, but there 
happens to be one entry at least in which there seems 

. .„ .. ^ " M . M ... . . . . . ■ ^ 'T ' ■ ■ -V.., .I 

* tbotpe, p* 146. ' f*«™*«o* i *» 

* Jfiid* p< 144. So also in the 166. 

ISMUfof Cnnt, fjpnth sure as ^ « m 


1. These then are first: thai 
God's churches be entitled to ever) 
right ’f and that every tithe be rem 
dered to the ojd minster to whicli 
the district belongs; and that it be 
then so paid, both from a thane'e 
in4amif and from geneat-land, so tu 
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to be a clear reference to this practice of the tithes Cmr. vf . 
being taken in actual strips and acres. It relates to Acr«iot 
the church at Wallop, in Hampshire (the place from iomeSay 
which the family name of the Earls of Portsmouth is 
derived), and it states that ‘ to the church there per- 
‘•tains one hide, also half of the tithes of the manor, 

‘ also the whole kirkshof. And of the tithes of the 
‘ villani xlvi. pence and hal^ of the acres. There is in 
‘ addition a little church to which pertain viii. acres 
‘ of the tithes' ^ 

It may be taken then as certain that the holdings 
in villenage in the open fields of the Saxon ‘ hams ’ 
and ‘ tuns ’ were composed, like the virgate of John 
Moldeson, in the manor of Winslow, centuries after¬ 
wards, of strips scattered, one in this furleng and 
another in that, all over the village fields; and it may 
be taken as already almost certain that the scattering 
of the strips was in some way connected with the order 
Jn which the strips were allotted in respect of the 
oxen contributed to the village plough teams. 

III. THE OPEN FIELD SYSTEM OF CO-AEATION DESCRIBED 
IN THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES. 

The law that every tenth strip as it was traversed strips 
by the plough was to be set apart for *the tithe is Jforder of 
certaply the clearest hint that has yet been discovered 
of the perhaps annual re<hstribution of the strips 

among the holdings in a certain order of rotation, 

% _ .... 

* D. L 88 6. Wallope (Hants). {‘ nomuai XLVI. denaxii et medietas 
' Ibi sBcelesia cui pertinet uua hida * agrorum.’ 

'et medietas decimm manerii et | 'Ibiestadhooseccledola^adquam 
' totttm Oireet, et de decim| villa- ' pertinent Tiii. acres de decima.* 
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Chap. IV. 


according 
to the oxen 
contri 
buted. 


though it is possible of course that a redistribution 
being once made, to make room for tl^e acres set 
apart for the tithe, the same strips might always 
thereafter be assigned to the tithe and to each parti¬ 
cular yard-land year after year without alteration. 

What is still wanted to lift the explanation already 
offered of the connexion of the grades of holdings in 
the open fields and the scattering of the strips in 
each holding, with the team of 8 oxen, out of the 
region of hypothesis into that of ascertained fact^is 
the discovery if possible somewhere actually at work of 
the system of common ploughing with eight oxen, and 
the assignment of the strips in respect of the oxen to 
tlieir several owners. Were it possible to watch such 
an example of the actual process going on, there pro¬ 
bably would be disclosed by some little detail of its 
working the reason and method of the scattering of 
the Strips, and of the order of rotation in which they 
seem to have been allotted. 


^ Now it happens that such an instance is at hand, 
affording every opportunity for examination under 
Thcsybtflm the most favourable circumstances possible. We find 

ftb w^orlc 

umi^r the it in the ancient Welsh laws, representing to a large 
kiHf extent ancient Welsli traditions collected and codified 
WaicH, tenth century, but somewhat modified after¬ 

wards, and* coming down to us in a text of the four¬ 
teenth century. In these laws is much trustworthy 
evidence from which might be drawn a very graphic 
picture of the social and economic condition of the 
unconquered Welsh people, at a time parallel to the 
centuries of Saxon rule in England. And amongst 
other things fortunately there ,is an. almost perfect 
picture of the method of ploughing. Nor is it too 
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much to say that in this picture we have a key which 
completely fits the lock, and explains the riddle of 
the English open field system. 

For the ancient Welsh laws describe a simple form 
of the open field igystem at an earlier stage than that 
in which we have yet seen it—at a time, in fact, when 
it was a living system at‘work, and everything about 
it had a present and obvioup meaning, and its details 
were consistent and intelligible. 

Let us examine this Welsh evidence. 

Precisely as the modern statute acre had its origin 
in the Saxon oecer^ which was an actual di^jision of the 
fields, so that the Saxon cecera were the strips divided 
by balks—the seliones —of the open field system ; so 
the modern Welsh word for acre as a quantity* of land 
is ‘ erwi and the same word in its ancient meaning in 
the Welsh laws was the actual strip in the open fields. 
This is placed beyond a doubt by the fact ttiat 
.its measurements are carefully given over and over 
again, and that it was divided from its neighbours by 
an unploughed balk of turf two furrows wide.^ 

The Welsh laws describe tlie primitive way in 
which the erw was to be measured# In one province 
this was to be -done by a man holding a rod of a cer¬ 
tain length and stretching it on both sides of him to 
fix the width, while the length is to be a certain mul¬ 
tiple of its breadth.^ In other provinces of Wales the 
width was to be fixed by a rod equal in length to the 

* (6) The breadth of a boundary (tervyn) between two eiws, two 
(Jin') between two treyB, if it be of furrows, and that is called a hdh 
landf is a fathom and a half. . . . (synach).’ (F. 526.) 

(7) Between two erws, two * AwnietU Lam: Venedotian 
furrows (Ancient Bam, of Code, pp. 81 and 90. Leg^ Walr 
Wisdee, p, S73). ‘The boundary p. 831. 


Chap. IV. 


The Welsh 
erwe, or 
acre strips. 


Divided hy 
turt' balks. 


Measured 
by a rod. 
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Chap. IV . ploughing with four oxen abreast.^ 

The erw thus ascertained closely resembled in shape 
the English strips, though it varied in size in different 
districts, and was less than the modern acre jn its 
contents. 

Next there was, according to the Welsh laws, a 
certain regulated rotation df ownership in the erws 
‘ 08 they were traversed by the plough,' resulting from a 
well-ordered system of co-operative ploughing. In 
the Venedotian Code especially are elaborate rifles 
as to the ‘ cyvar ’ or co-aration, and these expose the 
system in its ancient form actually at work, with great 
vividness of detail. 

The chief of these rules are given below,* J&*bm 

^ Ancimt Laws, p. 263 (Dime- which is called the plough-bote 
tian Code) ; p. 374 {Owentum Code), cyvar; and that once in the year. 

^ Ancient153. {Vene~ . 

dotufn Code.) 10. Every one is to king his 

XXIV. Of Co^tiUage this treats, requisites to the ploughing, whether 

1. Whoever shall engage in co- ox, or irons, or other things per- 
tillage with another, it is right for taining to him; and after eveiy- 
them to give surety for perform- thing is brought to them, the 

ance,ad mutually join hands; ploughman and the driver are to 
and, after they have done that, to keep the whole safely, and use 
keep it until the tye be completed: them as well as they would their 
the tye is twelve erws. own. 

2. The measure of the erw, has The driver is to yoke in the 

it not been before set forth P 02 Fen carefully, that they be not 

3. The first erw belongs to the too tight, nor too loose; and drive 
ploughman ; the second to the them so as not to break their 
irons; the third to the exterior sod hearts: and if damage happen to 
ox; the fi)ur4i to the exterior them on that occasion, he is to 
sward ox, lest the yoke should* be make it good; or else swear that 
broken; and the fifth to the driver: he used them not worse than his 
and so the erws axe appropriated, own. 

from best to best, to the oxen, 12. The |doughman is not to 
thence onward, unless the yoke be pay for the oxen, unless they be 
gkpped between them, unto the bruified by Him; mid if be bruise 
last; and after that the plough erw, mtheiione or the whole, let him pay. 
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which it will be seen that in the co-tillage the team, C gtf- 
as in t England and Scotland, was assumed to be of Team of 
eight oxen. And those who join in co-ploughing is the co- 
must ^ring a proper contribution, whether oxen or 
plough irons, handing them over during the common 
ploughing to the charge of the common ploughman 
and the driver, who together are bound to keep and 
use everything as well as they would do their own, 
till, the co-ploughing being done, the owners take their 
own property away. 

So the common ploughing was arranged. But 
how was the produce of the partnership to be divided ? 

This, too, is settled by the law, representing no 
doubt immemorial custom. The lirst erw ploughed J^tation in 

• ©rwfl ac* 

was to go to the ploughman, the second to the irons, cording to 
the third to the outside sod ox, the fourth to the out- ® 
side sward ox, the fifth to the driver, .the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh to the other 
sk oxen in order of worth; and lastly, the twelfth was 
the plough erw, for ploughbote, i.e. for the mainte¬ 
nance of the woodwork of the plough; and so, it is 
stated, ‘ the tie of 12 erws was completed.’ Further, 


or exonorata himself. The plough- 
mai} is to assist the driver in yokiDg 
the oxen; bat he is to loosen only 
the two short-yoked. 

13. After the co-tillage shall be 
completed, every one is to take his 
requisites with him home. 

16. If there should be a dispute 
about bad tillage between two co¬ 
tillers, let the erw of the plovjgh- 
mta be examined as to the deptb, 
length, and breadth of the fuflruw, 


and let every one’s be completed 
alike. 

28. Whoever shall own the 
irons is to keep them in order, that 
the ploughman andtdriver he not 
impeded; and they are to have no 
assistance. 

The driver is to furnish the 
bows of the yokes with wythes*, 
and, if it be a Idng team, the small 
rings, and pegs of the bows. 

See also Code, p. 354; 

an^the Leffes WalHee, p. 801, 
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age. 


The Hize of 
the teftm 
oecessitftteR 
eo-opera- 
tion, 


Tlie English Village Commmitg. 

* ¥ 
if any dispute should arise between the co-tillers as 

to the fairness of the ploughing, the commonrsense 

rule was to be followed that the erw which fell to the 

ploughman should be examined as to the depth, 

length, and breadth of the furrows, and every one’s 

crw must be ploughed equally Well. 

Here, then, in the Welsh laws is the clearest evi¬ 
dence not only of the division of the common fields 
by turf balks two furrows wide into the long narrow 
strij^s called erws, or acres, and roughly corresponding 
in shape, though not in area, with those on En^sh 
fields, but also of the very rules and methods by 
which their size and shape, as well as the order of 
their ownership, were fixed in Wales. 

And this order in the«allotment of the erws turns 
out to be an ingenious system for equitably dividing 
year by year the produce of the co-operative ploughing 
between the contributors to it. 

Now, without entering at present into the question 
of its connexion with the tribal system in Wales, 
which will require careful consideration hereafter, 
several interesting and useful flashes of light may be 
drawn from this glimpse into tl^e methods and rules 
of the ancient Welsh system of co-operative plough- 

In the first place, ancient Welsh ploughing was 
evidently not like the classical ploughing of the sunny 
south, a mere scratching of the ground with a light 
plough, which one or two horses or oxen could draw. 
In the Welsh laws a team of eight oxen, as already said, 
is assumed to be necessary. And hence the necessity 
of co-operative ploughing. Xhe plQpgh was evidently 
heavy and the ploughing deep, just as was the case in 
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the twelfth century, and probably from still earlier to 
quite modem Jimes in Scotland, where, as we have 
seen, the plough was of the same heavy kind, and the 
team of eight or of twelve oxen. And it is curious 
to observe that the Welsh, like the Scotch oxen in 
modem times, were driven four abreast, i.e. yoked 
four to a yoke. So that; as already suggested, the 
plough was aptly described by the monks in their 
media3val Latin as a ‘ caruca,’ and the ploughed.land 
as a ‘ carucaie.* 

But the most interesting point about the ancient and the 
Welsh co-operative plougliing was the fact that the 
key to a share in the produce was the contribution of 
one or more oxen to the team. He who contributed 
one ox was entitled to one crw in the twelve. He 
who contributed two oxen was entitled to two erws. 

He who contributed a whole yoke of four oxen would 
receive four erws, while only the orcner of the full team 
of eight oxen could possibly do without the co-opera¬ 
tion of others in ploughing. Surely this Welsh evi¬ 
dence satisfactorily verifies the hypothesis already 
suggested by the term ftouafe, and by the allotment 
of two oxen as outfit to the yard-land or virgate, and 
by the taking of tithes in the shape of every tenth 
strip as it was traversed by the plough, and lastly by 
the order of rotation in the strips disclose by the 
Winslow example. 

It explains how the possession of the oxen came 
to be in Saxon, as probably in still earlier British or 
Boman times, the key to the position of the holder, 
and his rank in the hierarchy of the village com¬ 
munity. And it points to tlie Saxon system of hides 
and yard-lands having 4 )os 8 ibly sprung naturally out 
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Chap. IV, 


Heoce the 
yard-Und 
becatne a 
bundle of 
scattered 
strips. 


■ 4 

of pre-existing British or Boman arrahgements, rather 
than as having been a purely Saxon irqportatiou. 

It also suggests a ready explanation of how when 
the common tillage died out, and the strips included in 
a hide, yard-land, or virgate, instead of varying with 
each year's arrangements of the plough teams, became 
occupied by the villein tenknt year after year in per¬ 
manent possession, there would naturally be left, as a 
survival of the ancient system, that now meaningless 
and inconvenient scattering of the strips forming a 
holding all over the open fields which in modern 
times so incensed Arthur Young, and made the En¬ 
closure Acts necessary. 

There is, lastly, another point in which the Welsh 
laws of co-aration' suggest a clue to the reason and 
origin of a widely spread trait of the open field 
system. Why were the strips in the open field system 
uniformly so small ? The acre or erw was obviously 
a furrow-long for the convenience of the ploughing. 
But what fixed its breadth and its ai’ea ? This, too, is 
explained. According to the Welsh laws it was the 
measure of a day's co-ploughing. This is clear from 
two passages in 'the laws where it is called a ‘ cyvar,' 
or a ‘ co-ploughing.' ^ And it would seem that a day^s 
ploughing ended at midday, because in the legal 
description of a complete ox it is required to plough 
only to midday.^ The Gallic word for the acre or 
strip, ^joumel,' in the Latin of the monks ^jumalis^mdi 


* AmmuA Lawif ^c., p. 160, r«w- is called the ploiighhot cyvar.’ 
dbfum Code. The worth of' winter P. 364, Cvientian Code. ‘ The 
tilth of a cyear two legal pence; ’ worth of one day's ploughing ie 
and BO p. 286, Dmeiian Code. two legal pence.' 

P. 16$, < The plough erw, which J Ancient lam, ^c., p. 134. 
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sometimes diwrmlia}- also points to a day’s ploughing; 
while Jthe German word ‘ morgen ’ for the same strips 
in the German open fields still more clearly points to 
a day’j work which ended, like the Welsh * cyvar,’ at 
noon. 

^ See Du Cange under ^ Diumo/v/ who quotes a passage of k d . 704. 
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Chap. V. 
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MANORS AND SERFDOM UNDER SAXON RULE. 

I. THE SAXON ‘ HAMS ’ AND ‘ TUNS ’ WERE MANORS WITH 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN SERFDOM UPON THEM. 

» 

Having now ascertained that the open field system 
was prevalent during Saxon, and probably pre- 
Saxon times, we have next to inquire whether tlie 
^ hams ’ and ‘ tuns ’ to which the common fields be¬ 
longed were manors— i.e. estates with a village com¬ 
munity in serfdom upon them—or whether, on the 
contrary, there once dwelt within them a free village 
community holding their yard-lands by freehold or 
allodial tenure. 

Let us at once dismiss from the question the word 
* manor.’ ‘ It was the name generally used in the 
Domesday Survey, for a Mng described in the Survey 
as already existing at the time of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, The estate called a manor was certainly as 
much a Saxon institution under the Oonfcssor as it 
was a Norman one afterwards. 

The Domesday book itself does not always adhere 
to this single word ^manor' throughout its pages. 
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Tl>e word manerium gives place in the Exeter Survey ^ 
to the; word mlla for the whole manor, rndmansio fox 
the manor-house; and the same words, villa and 
mansio^ are also used in the instructions ^ given at 
the commencement of the Tnquisitio Eliends. It is 
perfectly clear, then, that what was called \manor or 
villa, both in the west and* in the east of England, was 
in fact the estate of a lord with a village community 
in villenage upon it. 

In the Boldon Book also the word xilla is used 
instead of manor. 

So in Saxon documents the whole manor or estate 
was called by various names, generally ‘ ham ’ or 
* tun.^^ 

In King Alfred’s will^ estates ill the south-east of 
England, including the villages upon them, which by wiu. 
Norman scribes would have been called manors, are 
described as hams (the ham at such a place). In the 
old English version of the will given in the ‘ Liber de 
Hyda ’ ® the word ‘ tumne ’ is used to translate ‘ ham,’ 
and in the Latin version the word ‘ villa. 

In the Saxon translation of the parable of the Parabie of 
prodigal son, the country estate of .the citizen—the 
‘ burh-sittenden man ’—to which the prodigal was sent 
to feed swine, and where he starved upon the ‘ bean- 
cods ’ that the swine did eat, was the citizens ‘ tune' ® 

So that the ‘ hams ’ and ‘ tuns ’ of Saxon times 
were in* fact commonly private estates wifh villages 
upon them, i.e. manors. 

This fact is fully borne out by the series of Saxon 


(^ ^am WMVKV^utqw vSla. 
Beindd quomodo vocftto mansio 


(f. 497). 


‘ LSttr de Hyda, p. 68. 

» Id. p. 68. * Ids p, 72. 

* Luke zv. 16. 
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charters from first to last. They generally, as alre^y 
0rant8 of said, Contain grants of whole manors in this sense, in- 
manors. X eluding the villages upon them, with all the village 
fields, pastures, meadows, &c., embraced within the 
boundaries given. And these boundaries are the 
boundarioisi of the whole village or township of the 
whole estate. • 

Further, a careful examination of Anglo-Saxon 
documents will show that the Saxon manors, not only 
at the time of Edward the Confessor, as shown by 
the Domesday Survey, but also long previously, were 
divided into the land of the lord's demesne and the land 
in viUenagSy though the Norman phraseology was not 
Saxon yet used. The lord of the manor was a thane or 
‘ hlaford' The demesne land was the thane's inland. 
All classes of villeins were called (/ejwate. The land in 
villenage was the geneat-land, or the gesettes-landy or 
sclnetimes the gafoUand. And further, this geneat-y 
or gesettes-y or gafoUand was composed, like the later 
land in villenage, of hides and yard-lands, whilst the 
villein tenants of it, as in the Domesday Survey, were 
divided mainly into two classes: (1) the geburs {viHslui 
proper), or holders of yard-lands; and (2) the cottiers 
with their smaller holdings. Beneath these two classes 
of holders of geneat land were the theom or slaves, 
answering to the servi of the Survey, Lastly, there 
is clear evidence that this was so as early as the 
date of the laws of King Ine, which claim tb repre¬ 
sent the customs of thb seventh century. 

To the proof of these points attention must now 
be directed. 
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II. THI! BECTITUBiro SINOULABUM PEBSOKABUM. 

In order to make these points clear., attention must 
be tufned to a remarkable document, the Saxon ver¬ 
sion of which dates probably from the ten^h, and the 
Latin translation from tlifi twelfth cehtury.^ 

It is entitled the * Rectiiudines Singvlarum Person- 
arum^' which may be translated ‘ the services due from 
various persons' 

•It commences with two general sections, the first 
relating to the services of the * thane^' and the second 
to those of the ‘ geneatJ 


DefieNes lxgu. 

Dejenef la^u if f 
lie fy hif boC‘)nhcef 
pVp^e. •] ■}) he t5|ieo 
Smc OF hif lanbe bo. 
,Fjfpb-F«|ieIb. •) buph- 
boce -3 bpyC'S^peopc. 
€ac Of manejum Ian- 
bum mape ianb-pihc 
apifc CO cynijef je- 
banne. fpilce if beop- 
heje CO cynijef hame. 
■3 fcopp CO Fjnb-fcipe. 
■3 f8B-peapb. ^ heafob- 
peapb. ;j fypb-peajib. 
selmcf-peoh. j cypic- 
fceac. ■3 mffini3;e 
obepemifclicebinjc J* 


TAINI LEX. 

Tami lex est, at sit 
dignuB rectitudine 
testamenti sui, et ut 
ita faciat pro terra 
sim, scilicet, expedi- 
tionem, burh-botam et 
brig'botam. £t de 
multis Ijprris miyus 
landirectum exurgit 
ad bannum rcgis, sic- 
ut est deorhege ad 
massionem regiam et 
soeorpum inhosticum, 
et custodiam maris 
et capitis, et pads, et 
elmesfeoh, id est pe- 
cania elemoeine et 
ciricsceatum, et alie 
res moltimode. 


THANES LAW. 

The thane*8 law 
is that he be worthy 
of his boo-riAts, 
and that he do three 
things for his hmdy 
fyrd-fereld, burh* 
bot, and brig-bot. 
Also from mmy 
lands more land-ser¬ 
vices are due at the 
king*8 ba^in, as deer¬ 
hedging at the king*s 
ham, amd apparel 
for the gmrdf and 
sea-wa^d amd bead- 
ward ondfyrd'Waid 
and almsfee* and 
kirksbot, and many 
other various things. 


* See Ancient Lotos and Insti- special treatise by Br. Heinrich 
tvtes 'tf England, Thorpe, p. 185. Leo, Halle, 1642. • 

This document was the subject of a 


Chap. V 


The * Sec- 
tiiudtnest 
tenth 
century. 


Thane’s 

services. 
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Chap- V. ueNeRTeS EIHT. 

An.4‘^4k 

Deneac-pihtirmir- 
Berricea. tlic be t$ain t$e on 
lanbe ftent. On pi¬ 
nion he fceal lanb- 
Xapl rjrllan ^ x»pr- 
fpjn on 2 ^ape. pi- 
ban 3 auepian 3 labe 
leeban. p^pcan '] hla- 
fopb feopmian. pi- 
pan mapan. beoji' 
he^e heapan. *] fsece 
halban. b^lian. 3 
buph he^e^ian ni^e 
papan co tune peccan. 
cypic-pceac pyllan 3 
selmep-peoh. heapob- 
peapbe bealban 
hopi’>peapbe. aepen- 
bian. p^ rr* 
ppa hp^bep fpa him 
man co-cascb :• 


VILLANI REOTUlt 

Tillani reotuxa eat 
varium et multiplex:^ 
seoundum quod in 
terra statntum est. 
In quibasdam terris 
debet daif landga- 
blnm et gsersapin, id 
est, porcum hetbagii, 
et equitore vel are- 
liaie, et summagium 
duoere, operari, et do- 
minam auum f^are, 
metere et falcate, do- 
orhege cedere, et sta- 
bilitatem obwrvare, 
edificare et circutD- 
sepire, novam faram 
adducere,ciric8oeatmn 
dare et almesfeoh, id 
est, peconiam elemo- 
sine, heafod-wardam 
custodireet horswar- 
dam, in nundum ire, 
lunge vel prope, quo- 
cimque dioetur eL 


astimrs SBB- 

The gmea^t ter- 
vioet ore varwut at 
on the land it fooed. 
On tome he thall 
pay land-gafol and 
grass-ewine yearlpt 
and ridet and carry, 
and had loadt; 
work and tappori 
hit lordy and reap 
and mote, cuj deer- 
hedge and ke^ U 
tipf buUdf and hedge 
the burh, new 
roadt for the tun: 
pay kirkahot and 
almafee: keep head- 
ward and Wrse- 
ward: go errandt' 
far or near uher- 
ever he it directed. 


Then follow what really are sub-sections of the 
latter clause, and they describe the services of the 
various classes of^geneats ; first jof the cottiers. 


serrices. 


KOT-SeTLXN BIHT. 

Koce-peefan pihc. 
be tiam be on lanbe 
jt^nc. On piimon he 
pceal aelce (Don-beeje 
f/pep jeapep p^ppe hip 
lapojibe pjfpcan. obb 
. 111 . ba^p slqie pu- 
am on heppepc. 


C0T8ETLE RECTUM. COTTIER'S SER¬ 
VICES. 


Ootsetle rectum est 
juxta quod in terra 
constitutumest. Apud 
quosdam debet omni 
die ^lune per anni 
spatium operari do¬ 
mino Buo, et tvibuB 
diebus unaqnaque 
septimanain Augusto. 
Apud qnosdaitr opera^ 
tur per totum Augus- 
tum, omni die, et 


The coUi&ft ter- 
vicet are what on 


the land m fixed. 
On tome he ehaU 
each Monday in the 



a week in hoHett. 
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KOT-SeTLKN BIHT. 


ne f^apf be lanb-^&pol 
l^llan. pjm je-b^- 
piab [.V.] aecepaf co 
liabbanne. mape 
hie on lanbe ^eap py. 
*] to l|^cel hit bii$ beo 
hif a Iserpe. popban 
htf peopc fceal boon 
opc-pebe. p^Ile hip 
heopb-peenij on hal< 
jan Dunpep-baej. eal 
ppa ^ aelcan ppn^ean 
men jebypeb. pe- 
pi 2 ;e hip hlapopbep in- 
lanb. j^ip him man 
beobe. aet pae-peapbe 3 
eec cj^nijep beop-heje. 
3 sec ppilcan binj^an 
ppilc hip math py. 
pylle hip cypic-pceac 
CO GDapciiiup tnaep- 
pan !• 


COTSETLE RECTUM. 

unam acram aveue 
metit pro diumale 
opere. Ethabeatgar* 
bam suam quam prae- 
pKDBltus vel minister 
domini dabit ei. Non 
dabit . landgablum. 
Debot habere quinque 
acras ad pierhaben* 
dum, plus si consue- 
tudo sit ibi, et parum 
nimis est si • minus 
sit quod deBervit,quia 
sepius est opieri ilhus. 
Det super heorbpie- 
nig in sancto die 
Jovis, sicut omnis li¬ 
ber {8061*6 debot, et 
adquietet inland do¬ 
mini suL, si submo- 
nitio fiat de sewarde, 
id est de custodia 
maris, vel de regis 
deorhege, et ceteris 
rebus que sue men- 
sure sunt ; et det 
suum cyiicsceatum in 
festo Sd Martini. 


COTTIER’S SER¬ 
VICES. 


He ought not to 
pay land-gafol. Ho 
ought to have five 
acres in his holding^ 
more if it be tlie 
emtom on tJiA land^ 
av(f too Uttle it is ^ 
it he less: because 
his work is often 
required. He pays 
hearth-penny on 
Holy Thursday, as 
pertains to every 
freema/n, and de¬ 
fends his lord’s vn- 
hmd, if he is re¬ 
quired, from sea¬ 
ward and •from 
king's deer-hedge, 
a/ndfromsudithings 
as beft his degree. 
A nd he pays his kirk- 
shot at Martinmas. 


Crap. V. 


Then the services of the gebur or liolder of a 
yard-land are described as follows:— 


CeBUReS EGRlHTe. 

Debup-^epihca pyn 
miphee. jehpap hy 
pyn hep2«- 

mebeme. on pumen 
lanbe tp f be pceal 
pypean CO pic-peopce 
.11. bajap. ppilc peopc 
ppilc nun man ttcc^ 
Orcp jeapep pyppe. 
ffilepe pucan. j dn 
hsppepc .III baj;ap co 


GEBURI CONSUE- 
TUDINES. 

Gebui’i consuetu- 
dines inveniuntur 
multimode, et ubi 
sunt onerose et ubi 
*sunt levioros aut me¬ 
dic. In quibusdam 
terris operatur opus 
sepiimane, ii. dies, 
sioMppus sicut ei dioe- 
tur*per annispatium, 
Omni septimana; et 
K 2 


QEBUR’S SER. 

VICES. 

The Gehur's ser- Gebur’s 
vices are various, in mtvieee. 
som^ places heavy, 
in others moderate. 

On some land he 
must work ai week- 
work two days ai 
suck work as he is 
required ihrottgh the 
year every week, 
and at harvest three 
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Ohap.V. 

ceBUBes seBiHTe. 


GEBUBI CONSUE- 
TtDINES. 


GEBUB’S SER¬ 
VICES. 


Week- pic-peopce. :| opISan- in Augusto in. dies days/or week* work, 

vopk. belmeiTfe €aftpan proseptimanalioperar tend fnm Candle- 

.III. jif he afepaS ne tione, et a festo dan- mas to three, 

i$eapp he p) 7 )can 6 a delarum ad usque If he do carrying 

hpile 6 e hip hopp ute Pascfaa in. Si ave- m has not to work 

bi 6 . l)e pceal lyllan riat, non cogitur ope- while hie horse is 

on CDichaelep mwfre- ran qunm<tfn equus out. He shcUlpay 

baeij^ .X. japol-p. 3 on ejus foris moratur. on Midiaelmas Day 

Gafol. OOapcinup maeffe-bsj l^re debet in festo x. gafol pence, arid 

.XXIII. ryfxpa hepef. Scl Michaelis x. d. de on Martinmas Day 

3 . II. henpu^elap. on gablo, et ScT Martini xxiii. sesters of bar- 
^apcpan :ii) jeon^ die xxiii., et sesta- ky cmd ttoo hms; 
pceap. o 66 e . 11 . p. 3 ) riiim ordei, et ii. gal- at Easter a young 
he pceal lic^an op linas. Ad Pascha i. sheep or two pence; 
COapcmup mseppan 06 ovem juvenem vel cmd he shall Ue 
€apcpan sec hlapopbep ii. d. Et jacebit a from Martinmas to 
palbe. ppa ope ppa him festo Sc! Maitini Easter at his lord's 
co-be^ 6 . *] op bam usque ad Pascha ad fold as often Os he 
riman be man sepepc faldam domini sui, is told. And from 
epeb ob ClDapcinup quotiens ei pertinebit. the time that they 
mseppan he pceal £t a tennino quo first plough to Mar- 
aeiepe pucan epian . 1 . primitns arabitur tinmas he shall each 
secep*. pseban pylp u<qne ad festum Scl week plough one 
^ paeb on hlapopbep Martini arabit una- acre, amd prepare 
bejine. co-eacan bam quaque septimana i. himself the seed in 
.III. mcepap co bene, acram, et ipse parabit his hrd^s bam. Also 
Bene- 1 semen domini sui in iii. acres bene-work, 

work. syp he maftan s^ppep horreo. Ad bee in. and ii. to grass- 
bebyppebonne eapni^e acras precum, et duas yrth. ^ he needs 
[epi^e ?] bep ppa him |,de herbagio. Si plus more grass tiien he 
man bapije. pip indigeatherbagio, ara- ploughs for it as 
^aitol-^ibe.ni.aecepap bit proinde sicut ei he is allowed. For 
Gafol- op>S^ 3 pspe op hip permittatur. De ara- his gafol-yrthe he 
yrthe. a^anuro bepn^. 3 pylie tura gabli sui arabit ploughs iiu acres, 
hip heopff-pcDiji. epe in. acras, et semina- and totes U from 
2 ^en 3 epejen peban bitde horreo suo et hisoumbam. And 
aenne heabop-hunb. dabit sunm heorbpe* he pays Attahearth- 
3 mic jebup pyile .vi. nig; et duo et duo penny. Two and 
hlapap bmn mppane pascant unum molos- two feed (me hou/nd, 
bonne he hif heopbe snm. Et omnis ge- ' ‘ Ives 

CO mxf-cene bpqe. bnrus det yi. panes tL loams to the 
On bam pylpum lanbe porcarioeuriequando swineherd when he 
be beop paeben on- gregmn soum drives his herd to 

peaenegebupe j;ebypeb | in pastuiagiiist. In \mast. On that land 
f him man co lanb- ipwa tnta ubi» bee where this custom 
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ceoufi68 ceRiHTe. 


QEBUBI CONSUiS- 
TUDINES. 


GEBUE’S SEE- Ojup. V. 
VIC 5 ES. 


feeene .ii. oxan 
3 .1. cu. 3 .VI rceap. 
3 .VI4 scepaf 
pene on hif ^ypbe 
lanbep. opep 'f) 

^eap eaile ^epthcu 
him CQ'^eb;^|nj^ean. 3 
fylle him man col co 
hip peopice 3 anbla- 
nmn co hip hupe. 
Donne him popi 5 -pi :5 
jebypij^e jyme hip 
hiapopb Keep he Isepe 


Deop lanb-la^u 
pcaerfb on pninan 
lanbe. 3;ehpait hic ip ppa 
ic aep cpaeb liepi;pe ^eh* 
papi eac leohcpe. popi- 
fiam ealte lanb-piba ne 
pyn ^elice. On pumen 
lanbe jebup pceul 
pyllan hunij-japol. on 
piiman mece-japol. on 
punian eaiu - ^apol. 
Pebepe 5 e pcipiehealbe 
^ he pice d hpsec 
ealb lanb>p8eben py. 
3 hp«c beobe heap 


consuetudostat, moris 
est ut ad terram aaai> 
dendam dentur ei 11. 
boves et i. vacca, et 
VI. ovesy et VII. acre 
semiiiate, in sua vir- 
gata tdrra. Post il¬ 
ium annum faciat 
omnes rectitudines 
que ad eum attinent \ 
et committaiitur ei 
tela ad ojiua suum et 
suppellex ad domum 
suam. Si mortem 
obeat, rehabeat do- 
minus sous omnia. 

Hseo consuetudo 
stat in‘ quibusdam 
locis, et alicubi est, 
sicut predlxlmus, gra- 
vior, et alicubi levior; 
quia omnium terra- 
rum institnta non 
siuit equalia. loiqui- 
busdam locia gebur 
dabit huuigablum, in 
quibusdam mei^a- 
blum, in quibusdam 
eaJagabium. Vidoat 
qui scyram tenet, ut 
semper sdat que sit 
antique terranim in- 
stitutio, vel populi 
consuetudo. 


holds U perta/ins to 
the gehur that he 
ehaU ham gimn to 
him for hie outfit il Outfit of 
ooaen and i cow and two oxen 
vi. ehe^f and viL 
acres sown on hU 
yard-land. Where¬ 
fore after tliod year 
he must perform aXL 
services wlmh per¬ 
tain to him. And 
he must luive given 
to him tools for his 
worh^ amd utensils 
for his howe. Then 
when he dies his lord 
takes hack whal he 
leaves. 

This land-law 
holds on some landSf 
but here and there, 
as I ham sai(i,*it is 
heavier or lighter for 
aU land services are 
not alike. On some 
land the gehur shall 
pay honey-gafol, on 
some meat-gafol, on 
some ale-gafol. Let 
him who is over the 
distrid take care 
thai he knows whaJb 
the old land-customs 
arst and whaJt are 
the customs of the 
people. 


Theil follow the special services of the beekeeper, 
oxherd, cowherd, shepherd, goatherd, &c., upon which 
we need not dwell here; and the document concludes 
with another declarkion that the services vary ac¬ 
cording to the custom of each district. 
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A 

This important document is therefore a general 
description of the services due from the thane to- the 
king, and from the classes in villenage to their mano¬ 
rial lord. And it might be the very model /rom 
which the form of the Domesday Survey was taken. 
Both, in fact, first speak of the lord of the manor, and 
then of the villein tenants; the latter being in both 
cases divided into the two main classes of villani and 
cottiers ; for, as already stated, the Saxon thane 
answered to the Norman lord, the Saxon gebyr 
answered to the viUanus of the Survey, and the cot- 
sede to the cottier or bordarius of the Survey. But 
these various classes require separate consideration. 


III. THE THANE AND IIIS SEEVICES. 

*fhe ‘ Rcctitudines * begins with the 'thane or lord 
of the manor; and* informs us that he owed his 
military and other services (for his manor) to the 
king—always including the three great needs—the 
trinoda necessitas\ viz. (1) to accompany the king in 
Ills military expeditions, or fyrd ; (2) to aid in the 
building of his castles, or burhbote ; (3) to maintain the 
bridges, or brigbote. 

The lord’s demesne land was called in the Exon 
Domesday for Cornwall the ‘ thane’s inland.’ So, too, 
in a law of King Edgar’s already quoted, the tithes 
are ordered to be paid ‘ as well on the thane's inland 
as on geneat land,' showing that this distinction 
between the two was exhaustive. 

So also in Scotland, where •the cid Saxon words 
Were not so soon displaced by Norman terms as in 
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England, the lord ot a manor was long called the ^ 
thane of such and such a place. In the chronicler 
Wintoun*B story of Macbeth, as well as in Shakespeare’s 
version of it, there are the ‘ thane of Fyfe ’ and the 
‘ thane of Cawdojr.’ 

And the circumstance which, according to Win- Scotch 
toim, gave rise to Macbeth’s hatred of Macduff is burhbote 
itself a graphic illustration of the ‘ burhbote,’ or aid 
in castle-building due from the thane to his king:— 


And in Scotland than ag h^ng 
This Mahheth mad grot steryng 
And set hym than in bys powere 
A gret ho^s for to mak off were 
Upon the hycht off Dwnsynane. 

Tymbjr thare-till to draw and stane 
Off Fyfe and off Angws he 
Gert mony onn gadryd be. 

Sa on a day in thare traivaile 
A yhok off oxyn Makbeth saw fayle, 

Jban speryt Makbeth quha that awcht 
The yhoke that fayled in that drawcht, 
Thai awnsweryd till Makbeth agayne, 

And sayd,' Makduff off Fyffe the Thane 
That ilk yhoke off oxyn awcht 
That he saw fayle in to the drawcht/ 
Than spak Makbeth dyspytusly, 

And to the Thane sayd angryly, 

Lyk all wythyn in hys skin,* 
llys awyn nek he suld put in 
The yhoke and gev hym drawchtis drawe.^ 


But the military service was by far the most im- The t^ne 

*' *', asasoldier 

portant of ‘ the three needs ’ or services (Jue from the 
thane to the king. The thane was a soldier first 
of ejl things. The very word thane implies this. 

In translating the story of the centurion who had 
soldiers under him, the Saxon Gospel makes the 

. M M . . . . . . i .. . . ... . 


1 T/te Crtmifkif of Scotkmd, E VI. c. XTiii. 
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* Hundredes ealdor ’ fiay, ‘ I have thanes under me ’ 
(ic hffibbe }jegnas under me).^ And though thejtext 
of the translation may not be earlier than the tenth 
century, yet, as the meaning of words does not change 
suddenly, it shows that the military service of the 
thane dated from a still earlier period. 

And just as in Norman times the barons and their 
Norman followers {Frandgence eorum) were marked 
off from the population in villenage as companions or 
associates of the king or some great earl, or as they 
might now be called ‘county men,’ so the Saxon 
thanes 400 years before the Norman Conquest were 

* Gesithcundmen,’ in respect of their obligation to 
‘ do lyrd-faereld,’ i.e. to accompany the king in, his 
royal expeditions. But this association with the 
king did not break the bond of service. By tlie laws 
of Ring Ine * the gesithcundmen were fined and for¬ 
feited their land if they neglected theirfyrd; ’— 

LI. Dip jept^cunb mon lanb- 61 . If a gesithcund man owning 
ajenbe poppcce p^be jepelle land neglect tbe fyrd, let him pay 
.c.xx. fcill. 3 hip lanbep. cxx. shillings and forfeit his land. 

But the ‘gesithcund’ thanes were landlords as 
well as soldiers. • And King Ine found it needful 
to enact laws to secure that they performed their 
landlord’s duties. They must not absent ll^emselves 
from their fnanors without provision for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land. When he foeres^ i.e. goes on long 
expeditions,*a gesithcundman may take with him on 
his journey his reeve, his smith to forge his weajgons, 
and his child’s fosterer, or nurse.* But if he have xx. 
hides of land, he must show xii. hides at least of 

^ • 

\ * Matt. viu. 9 . * inm JDmuUf a. 61 . Thorpe, p. 68. 

* Id. s. 68. Thorpe *p. « 
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gesettes land on his manor; if he have x. hides, vi. 
hides pf gesettes land; and if he have iii. hides, one and 
a half hides of gesettes land before he absents himself 
from his manor.* 

That * gesettes land ’ was a general and rather The 
loose term meaning the same thing as ‘ geneat land ’ gmitU, or 
is clear from a charter of*A.D. 950, which will be re- 
ferred to hereafter, wherein a manor is described as 
containing xxx. hides, ix. of inland and xxi. of ‘gesettes 
land,’ and the latter is said to contain so many yard- 
lan(fs (‘ gyrda gafol-landes ’). This instance also helps 
us to understand how gafol land, and gesettes land., 
and geneat land were all intercliangeable terms—all, 
in fact, meaning ‘ land in villenage,’ to the tenants on 
which we must now turn our attention. 


IV. THE GENEATS AND THEIR SERVICES. *• 

It has been shown that the Saxon thane’s estate Geneat 
or manor was divided into thands inland or demesne 
land, and geneat land or gesettes land, answering to tlie 
land in villenage of the Domesday Survey. Let us 
now examine into the nature of the* villenage on the 
geneat land under Saxon rule. 

‘Gesettes land’ etymologically seems to mean 
simply land set or let out to tenants. In the parable 
of the .vineyard, the Saxon translation piakes the 
wingeardes klaford* gesette' it out to husbandmen 
(gesette }jone myd eor®-tylion) before he takes his 
journey into a far country, and the husbandmen are 
to pay him as tribute a portion of the annual fruits. 


’ Id. B. 63-6. Thorpe,4»p. 62-8. 


^ Matt. xzi. S3. 
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In early times, when population was scanty, there 
was a lack of husbandmen. 

King Alfred, in his Saxon translation of Boethius, 
into which he often puts observations of his own, ex¬ 
presses in one of the most often quoted of these inter¬ 
polations what doubtless his own experience had 
shown him, viz., that ‘ a king must have his tools to 
‘ reign with—his realm must be well peopled—full 
‘ manned,’ Unless there are priests, soldiers, and 
workmen—‘ gehedmen^ fyrdmen^ and weorcmm ’—^no 
king, he says, can show his craft.^ 

We are to take it, then, that population was still 
scanty, that a thane’s manor was not always as well 
stocked with husbandmen as the necessities of agri¬ 
culture required. The nation must be fed as well as 
defended, and both these economic needs were im¬ 
perative. How, then, was a thane to plant new settlers 
on* his ‘ gesettes-land ’ ? 

^ We have seen the Kelso monks furnishing their 
tenants with their outfit or ^stuht *—the two oxen 
needful to till the husbandland of two bovates; also 
a horse, and enough of oats, barley, and wheat for 
seed. The ^ Meetitudines* shows tliat in the tenth 
century this custom had long been followed by Saxon 
landlords. It further shows that the new tenants so 
created Were settled on yard-lands, and called geburs. 

It states that in some places it is the custom that 
in settling* the gebur on the land, there shall Se given 
to him ‘ to land setene* [i.e. as ‘ stuht’ or outfit) two 
oxen, one cow, six sheep, and seven acres sown on 
his yard-land or virgate. Then after the first ye^ 


Boethius, CL^srii. 
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he performs the usual services. Having been supplied 
by his ^ lord, not only with his stuht, but also even 
with tools, for his work and utensils for his house, it 
is not surprising that on his death everything reverted 
to his lord. 

The gebur here answers exactly to the villanus of 
post-Domesday times.^ His normal holding is the 
yard-land or virgate. His stuhU which goes with the 
yard*land ‘to setene,’ or for outfit, is two oxen, one 
cow, &c.; i.e. one ox for each.of the two bovates 
which made up the yard-land. 

That this was tlie usual outfit of the yard-land, 
and that tlie yard-land at the same time was the one- 
fourth part of the sulung or full plough-land, in still 
earlier times than the date of the ‘ Eectitudines,' re¬ 
ceives clear confirmation from an Anglo-Saxon will 
dated a.d. 835, in which there is a gift of ‘ an half 
swulungy and ‘ to "Sem lomle iiii oxan & ii cy &*•! 
scopa,’ (fee.® The half-mlung being the double of tlie 
yard-land, it is natural that the allowance for outfit in 


^ In the Codex DipUmaticue, 
No. MCCJOLIV., there is an in¬ 
teresting document early in the 
eleventh century, the original of 
which is in the British Musemn 
{MS. Cm. Tib. B. V. f. 76 6), 
written on the back of a much 
older copy of the Gospels, and con¬ 
taining paitieulars respecting the 
gtbwt on the Hatfield estate in 
Hertfordshire—their peddgrm, in 
fact—showing that they had inters 
marriedT with others of the follow¬ 
ing tnanora in Hertfordshire, vis.: 
^Tmdngawgrde (Datchworth), 
WeMm (King's or Pftul’s W&l- 
den), (Welwyn), HSnd- 


tune (Watton), Munddene (Mjin- 
don), WUmwndedea (Wymondley), 
and EeUmgttdme (Essenden). The 
fact that it was wortli while to 
preserve a record of the pedigree 
of the pfhirs shows that they were 
adecripti gUhee. And there can be 
no doubt of the identity of the 
gehvire of this docun^nt with the 
isdlom of the Domesday Survey of 
these*various places. The pedigrees 
of wUxmi or notm were carefully 
kept in some manors even after the 
BUick Death* 

‘ Cotton MS, Auguttm^ ii 64. 
Fao-timiles of Ancient Charters in 
the British Museum, Part 11. 
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the bequest of oxen and cows should be just double 
the outfit assigned by custom to the yard-lai^d. It 
is obvious that the allotment to the whole sulmg 
would be a full team of eight oxen. 

The gebur, then, having been ‘ set * upon his .yard- 
land by his lord, and supplied with his setene or ‘ stuht,’ 
had to perform his services. 

What were these services ? 

An examination of them as stated in the ‘ Recti- 
tudines ’ will show at once their close resemblance to 
those of the holders of virgates in viUenage in post- 
Domesday times. 

They may be classified in the same way as these 
were classified. 

Some of them are called gafol; i.e. they were 
tributes in money and in kind, and in work at plough¬ 
ing, &c., in the nature rather of rent, rates, and taxes 
than anytliing else. They were as follows: 

At Michaelmca x. gafol-pence. 

At Martinmtw xxiii. sesters of barley and ii. bene.’ 

At Batter a youD(; sheep, or 

Of gafol-ploughing to plough three acres, imd sow it from 

his bam. 

The hearth-penny. • 

With another gebur to feed a hound. 

Six loaves to the swineherd of the manor, when he takes the flock to 
pasture. 

In some places the gebur gives in some and in 

some ale-gttfd. 

* • 

Next there were the precarioe or bene-work^ extra 

special services; 

To plough three acres ‘ to bene’ (a<? pr&ftm), and two to * gaemyrtfe.’’ 

' This may be read 28d. and a fiie best reading seems to be that 
anster of barky; or, perhaps^ SOd in^ text? 
md tiuee seetras of barley. But I This is a word often used in 
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Lastly, the chief services wefe the regular week 
work (wic-weorce), generally limited to certain days a 
week according to the season. 

* He work for week-work two days at suck work as he is bid 
' throughout the year, each week; and in August three days’ week- 
* work, and from Candlemas to Easter three days.’ 

These were the services of the gebur or villanus, 
and we may gather that his yard-land embraced the 
usual thirty acres or strips, i.e. ten strips in each of 
tlie fliree common fields of his village. This seems to 
follow from the fact that his outfit included seven 
acres sown.* These seven acres were no doubt on the 
wheat-field which had to be sown before winter. It 
was sevmi acres, and not ten, because the crop on 
the other three counted as ‘ gafolyr'Se ’ to his lord, 
and this was not due the first season. The oats or 
beans on the second or spring-sown field he coiild 
sow for himself. The third field was in fallow. The 
only start he required was therefore the seven acres 
of wheat which must be sown before winter. 

So much for the gehir ; now as to the cottier. 

The cottier tenant, in respect of his five acres 
(more or less), rendered similar services on an humbler 
scale. His week-work was on Mondays each week 
throughout the year, three days a week af harvest. 
He was free from land-gafoj, but paid hearth-penny 
and church-scot at Martinmas. The naftlre of his 
work was the ordinary servich of the geneat as re¬ 


lator doeoments, and fleams tomeau gopl for the share in the Xommas 
a certain amount of ploughing done and the ^^n/o^yrtAefor the 

as an equivalent for aO'' allowahoe arable in the ynr^emd. 
of grass. Qnm^rih$ may be^ the 
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quired by his lord frbm time to time; oialy^ having no 
oxen, he was exempt from ploughing, as he was also 
after the Norman Conquest. 

V. THE DOUBLE AND ANCIENT CHABACTEB OF THE SER¬ 
VICES OP THE QEBUB-rOAPOL AND WEEK-WORK, 

i 

Returning to the services of the gebur, stress must 
be laid upon their double character. Like the 
later villanus he paid a double debt to his lord in 
r(»spect of his yard-land and outfit, or ^ setene'^{l) 
gafol\ (2) week-work. 

This is a point of great importance at this stage 
of the inquiry ; for it gives us the key to the mean¬ 
ing of an otherwise almost unintelligible passage in 
the laws of King Ine, which bears directly upon the 
matter in hand. 

V This passage immediately follows those already 
quoted, requiring one-half or more of the land of the 
absentee landlord to be ‘ gesettes land.’ 

It follows in natural order after this requirement, 
because it evidently relates to the process of in¬ 
creasing the number of tenants on the gesettes land, 
so introducing new geburs or villani, with new yard- 
lands or virgates, into the village community. The 
clause is-as follows: 

Be CYBDE L0NDE8. . OF A YARD OF LAND. 

Di|; nion If a man agree for a jard- 

landtff maepe co p8e5e-ja- land or more at a fixed ^< 3 ^ and 
Fole. ") 2 eeptit$. 31 ^ fe blafopb plough it, if the lord desire to 
him pile f 'anb ajimpan co raise the land to him to work 
peopce 3 CO papule, ne Jieapp be md to gofoly he need not take it 
him Onf 6 n jip he him nan boci ttipm hin^ if the lord do not give 
ne . . . him a dwelling. . . , 


Lawn of Itw, a. 07. Thorpe, p. 03. 
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* 

The meaaing of it apparently ia that if a man 
agree «for a yard-land or more to ‘ rasde-galDl ’ {Le. 
at such gafol payments as have been described), and 
plough it, stiU the lord cannot put the new holding 
‘ to weoree and to gafole,* that is, make the holder 
completely into a gehur or villanus, owing both gafol 
and weekrwork to his lord", unless the lord also supply 
the homestead (‘ botl ’). 

That the ‘ botl ’ or homestead was looked upon as 
the .essential part of a man’s holding is shown by 
another law of King Ine:— 

LXVllI. Flip mon j^efiScunbne 6d. If a gesithcuad man be driven 
moniian abjure. fOpb[ii]re off, it muat be from the botl^ not 
*botl e. naen^b aene fecene * • the saene. 

Now the importance of these passages can hardly 
be exaggerated ; for, if we may trust tlie genuinen^s 
of tlie laws of King Ine,^ they show more clearly than 
anything else could do, tliat in the seventh century 
—400 years before the- Domesday Survey—the manor 
was already to all intents and purposes what it was 
afterwards. They show that at that early date part 
of the iand was in the lord’s demesne and part let 
out to tenants, who when supplied by the*lord with 
everything—their homestead and their yard-land— 
owed, not only customary tribute or gafol, but also 
^weorc^* or service to the lord; and how otherwise 
could this ‘weoree* be giv^n then or ^terwards 


^ Tbe opening daiue of Ine’s counsel and teaching of his father 
laws, as republished by King Cmred, who resigned his kingship 
Alfred with his own, states that to Ine in a.D. «88. 
they were recorded * under the 
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except in the shape of labour ou the lord's demesne, 
as is described in the * Eeciitudines ’ ? , 

It is worth while to notice that while the double 
debt of both gafol and week-work was due from the 
gef^r or inllanus proper, and the week-work was the 
most servile service, yet even the mere payment of 
gafol was the sign of a subiliiiission to m ovQplordship. 
It had a servile taint about it, as well it might, being 
paid apparently part in kind and part in work. As 
the class of free hired labourers had not yet been born 
into existence under these early Saxon economic con¬ 
ditions, in times when the theows were the servants, 
so the modem class of farmers or free tenants at a 
rent of another's land had not yet come into being. 
It was the ‘ ceorl' who lived on * gafol land,’ ^ and to 
pay gafol was to do service, though of a limited kind. 

The Saxon translators of the Gospels rendered 
the question, ‘ Doth your master pay tribute ? ’ ® by 
the Words ‘ gylt he gafol ? ’ And they used the same 
word gafol also in translating the counter question, 
‘ Of whom do kings take tnbiUe, of their own people 
or of aliens ? ’ 

So when Bede described the northern conquest of 
Ethelfred, king of the Northumbrians, over the Britons 
in A.i>. 603, and spoke of the inhabitants as being 
either exterminated or subjugated, and their lands as 
either cleared for new settlers or made tributary to 
the English, King Alfred in his translation expressed 

J * A^ed and Outhrum*$ Pakm*, heora Ueiineum ” Qifidngm ); they 
iSorpeyp.eS. ^ We hold ill equally aliw aie equally dear it eo.dhininge/ 
dear, l^glish and Bashiih, at viU, they oie * twSMimeiL! 
half naar^ of pure gold, eSDoept the ** Mitt.<^ii. 261 

'^eadrle fb on mT, and 
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tb-e latter idiei^iive by the words ‘ set to gafol ft? 
^aftdgylduni geeette} 

No doubt the Teutonic notion of a subjugated 
people was that of a people reduced to serfdom ar 
villenage. They —the conquerors—^were the nation, 
the freemen. The conquered race were the aliens, 
subjected to g^ol and sefdtude. 

Thus, recurring to the Saxon translation of the 
parable of ‘ the unjust steward,’ one may recognise nnjuat 
how perfectly naturally everything seemed to the 
translators to transfer itself to a Saxon, thane’s estate, 
and to translate itself into Saxon terms.* 

The ‘ hktford ’ of the ‘ to ’ or manor had his ‘ tun- 
‘ oer efan' or reeve, just as the SaxonIthane had. The 
landin villenage was occupied not by mere trade 
debtors of the lord, as our version has it, but by 
‘ gafolrgyldan ’—tenants to whom land and goods of 
the lord had been entrusted, as Saxon tenants were 
entrusted with their ‘ setene,’ and who, thereforefpaid 
gafol or tribute in kind. The natural gafol of the 
tenant of an olive-garden would be so many ‘ sesters ’ 
of oil. The tenant of corn land would pay for gafol, 
like the English tenant of a yard-land inter alia so 


* B«da, I c. 84 :— 

Kemo eaim in tri- 
1)UDi% nes^o in re^nMiB 
eomm temw, 
eztenmnntM yel sub- 
jugtttis ifidigeola, aut 
^butanae ^ti A.ng- 
lornm, ant nabitabiiM 
fecit. ^ 


Ne paei]' seppe 
«ni2 c^mi ne eal- 
bopman f maheopa 
lanba ute amaepbe 3 
him CO jepealbe un- 
bept^eobbe Fop)Min t$e 
he hi cosapui^lbum 
jeiecce on Anjel 
Saobb^ 0}>]>e ojp 
heopa unbe abpap. 


Never vras there 
ever any long nor 
ealdorm^ that mipre 
their lands extermi¬ 
nated, and to hu 
power snlgected, for 
that he th^ to gafol 
set to the Bnglish 
people, or else of their 
land drove. 
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many ‘ mittena * of wheat; and it was the duty of the 
unrighteous * tun-gerefan/ or reeve of the maigor, to 
collect the gafol from these tenants, as it was the 
duty of the Saxon thane's reeve to gather the dues 
from his servile tenants. 

How many otherwise free tenants hired yard-lands 
without becoming geburs^ aiid renderii^ the full week- 
work as well as gafol, we do not know. Except in the 
Danish district they seem to have left, as we have 
seen, no trace behind them on most manors in the 
Domesday Survey. The fact ah’eady mentioned, that 
the yard-lands of geburs, who owed both gafol and 
services, were sometimes called ^gyrda gafoUandes,* 
shows how completely the gafol and the servic^ had 
become united as coincidents of a common villein 
tenure. All villein tenants were apparently ‘ geneats ’ 
and paid ‘ gafol,’ and there is a passage in the laws of 
IShg Edgar which states that if a geneai-man after 
notidft should 4 )er 8 i 8 t in neglecting to pay his lord’s 
gafol, he must expect that his lord in his anger will 
spare neither hie goods nor his life} 

On the whole, leaving out of notice doubtful 
and exceptional tenants, as well we may, we are n(tw 
in a position to state generally what were the main 
classes of villein tenants in early idaxon times, and 
what were their holdings on the land in villenage, 
whether it were known as geneat, or gesettes, or gafol 
land. ' 

First, the ‘ Eectliuiines^ of the tenth century, de¬ 
scribes, as we have seen, theie tenants as all gmeats 
or villeins, and records their services in general terms. 

Ii,|ii . . a , .. m i mu n i iI m h n > . 

♦ • 

* Butfg^mentio Tborpe, p. 116 . 
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It then divides them into classes, just as the Domes¬ 
day, Survey does. And the two chief classes of the 
geneats are the geburs and the cottiers. These two 
classes are evidently the viUani and the bordarii or 
cottiers of the Domesday Survey. 

Secondly^ the same document describes the hold¬ 
ings of these two classed. It speaks of the cottiers 
as holding mostly five acres each—sometimes more 
and sometimes less—^in singular coincidence with 
the Domesday Survey and later evidence. And it 
describes the gehur, as we have seen, as holding a 
yard-land or viryate, the typical holding of the 
Domesday villanus, and as having allotted to him as 
‘ o utfit * t wo oxen, just as was the case with the Kelso 
husSanJmen. 

Thirdlyi the laws of King Ine bring back the evi¬ 
dence to the seventh century by their incidental 
mention of the yard-land as a typical holding’t)n 
yesettes-land ; and also of half-hides ^ and hides^ as well 
as of geneats^ and gelmrsf with their gafol and 
weorce. 

When this concurrence of the evidence of the 
tenth and the seventh century is’duly considered,' 
it will be seen how complete is the proof that in the 
seventh century the West Saxon estate, though called 
a ‘ to ’ or a ‘ ham^' was in reality a manor in the 
Norman sense of the term—an estate with a village 
community in villenage upon^it under a l(^d’s juris¬ 
diction. 


Thoipe, p. 68, where they are Saxon blood, 
mentioned ednietiliDfifl held by ’ Thorpe p. 60. 
even ie, tesavle not of ’ Ihid. p. ^ 

t 2 
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tt. SBBFDOK ON A VilTOl 01^ lUNO kOWt. 


The evidence hitherto given cm nalfure of the 
serfiom on Anglo-Saxon manors has been of a g^eral 
character. 

We are fortunately able to confirm and illustrate 
* it by reference to actual local instances. 

The first example is that of the manor of Jlilrfen* 
Tidestbrn, Aan?, and it derives a more than ordinary value from 
its peculiar geographicii position. 

The parish of Tidenham comprises the we^ge- 
shaped corner of Gloucestershire, shut in between the 
Wye and the Severn, where they join and widen into 
the Bristol Channel; while to the north-east, on its 
land side, it was surrounded by the Forest ofTDean. 

In the belief of local antiquaries, the Boman road 
from Gloucester to Caerleon-upon-Ush—the key to 
8 (Juth Wales—^passed through it as well as the west¬ 
ern continuation of the old British road of Akeman 
Street from the landing-place of the Severn, opposite 
Aust (where St. Augustine is said to have met the 
Welsh Christians) to the further crossing-place on the 
Wye. Lastly, upon it was <he southern end of 0/a*s 
Dyke, the mysterious rampart which, commencing 
thus at the mouth of the Wye, extended to the mouth 
of the Bee.^ 

The manor probably has been in Elnglish hands 
ever sino^ ajbout the time when, according to the 
Saxon Ohronicfie, after Beorham battle^* in AyO* 877, 
, Gloucester, and Cirenceat^ were wteated frqpi 
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the Welsh by Oeawlizii king the West Saxons. 
Acoprdii^ to the Wdsh l^ends of the Ztder Lath 
davmm ^ this was about the time when the diocese* 
of lJ|mdaff was curtailed by the Wye instead of the 
Severn becoming the boundary between the two king¬ 
doms. It *inay therefore have been for nearly five 
centuries before the Nofman Conquest the extreme 
corner of West Sa^on England on the side of South 
Wales. 

Conquered probably by Ceawlin, or soon after was a 
the year 577, the manor of Jidenham seeftis to have mwori 
remained folkland or terra regie of the West Saxon 
kings, till Offa conquered it from them and gave his 
name to the dyke upon it. One of its hamlets bore, 
as we shall find, the name of Cinges tune, and Tiden- 
ham Chase remained a royal chdse till after the 
Norman Conquest. 

The manor itself was granted by King Edwy*in ^7®“^ 
A,D. 956 by charter ® to the Abbot of Bath, under a.d. sseTto 
whose name it is registered in the Domesday Survey. 

It is in this charter of* King Edwy that the descrip¬ 
tion of the manor and of the services of the tenants 
is contained. The services must bz regarded, there¬ 
fore, as those of a royal manor before it was handed 
over to ecclesiastical hands. 

The boundaries as appended to the charter are 
given ^low,® and may still, with slight exceptions, be 
tracdl on the Ordnance Survey. 

* cm Stdoradve; of 

* OOOOLII. rewo on Mtsn W} hwiton 

(ToLii.^Sifh ^ of ivdono on 

* UL]^. 444; App. bridna biddnn mdr on 

COOOLll. ''w ifi# Iai%o- Twyfyidj <tf1>wyi^onnste|epnl 

td OfWmg»- ut innan ^ 

wdSim to Isms ItSslEUii; of ivek 
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The northern limit on the Severn is described 
as Astegepuly now, after a thousand years, know^i as 
AshweU Grange PiUy the pule of 1,000 years ago and 
the present ptlls being the little streams which wear 
away a sort of miniature tidal estuary in the mud' 
banks as they empty themselves into the Severn and 
the Wye. Numbers of pill5 are marked in the Ord¬ 
nance map, and as many ‘ puls ’ are mentioned in the 
boundaries of Saxon charters and those inserted in 
the Ziber Landavensis. 

After the boundari^, under the heading ‘ Divir 
‘ eiones et coneuetudines in Dyddanhamme,'^ the docu¬ 
ment proceeds to state that * at Dyddanhamme are 
Inland aod * XXX. hides, ix. of inland and xxi. of geeettes land* 


2 


eaeUn 
od. 


The manor was therefore in the tenth century divided 
into demesne land and land in vUlenage. 

Next are stated separately the contents of each 
hamlet on the manor, as follows:— 


Ya.d- 

lands. 


Hira-KiA 
cyt’ ▼am. 


At Strat we xii. hides-^xxrii. gyrdagafoUandes, and on the Setem 
XXX. cytweras. 

At Midddlhtne are v. hides—xuii. gyrda gafoUandes, xiiii. eytweras 
on the Severn, and ii. bseoweras on the Wye. 

At the Cfinpet tdne fre v. hides—xiii. gyrda gafoUandea, and i. hide 
above the dyhe, which is now also gafoUand; and that outside the 
hanune is still part inland and partgesett to gafol to ^ecipwealan.’ 
At the Cinges tdne on the Severn are xxi. eytweraa, and on the 
Wye xiL 

At the Siakop'i Mne are iii. hides, and xv. eytweras on the Wye. 

At Landcmd am iii. hides and ii. hiscwerBe on the Wye, and ix. 

cytwipvtt. • 


Thus this manor, like the Winslow jnacnor, had 
hamlets or small dependencies upon it, and these are 


^ Cod, Dip, til p. 4fi0, wham tlMiy evideit% inisplac^ 
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still traceable on the map. Street is still Stroat on the 
old^Eoman street—the Via Julia (?)—^from Glou¬ 
cester to Caerleon. The Cinges tune, now Sudbury, lay 
on the high wedge-shaped southern promontory above 
the cliffs, between the Wye and Severn where they 
join; and it lies as it did then, part on one side and 
part on the other side o^ Offa’s Dyke, as if the dyke 
had been cut through its open fields. Its fisheries were 
naturally some on the Severn and some on the Wye. 
The * Bishops tune ’ is still traceable in Bishton farm. 
Lastly, Llancaut, the only hamlet on this Sa±on manor 
900 years ago with a Welsh name, bears its old name 
stUl. This hamlet is surrounded almost entirely by 
a bend of the Wye, and its situation backed by its 
woo3s [coit^wood] may well have protected it from 
destruction at the time of the Saxon conquest. 

Next, it is clear that the gesettes land in the open 
fields round each ‘ tiine ’ or hamlet, except at Llcm- 
caut and Bishop's tune, was divided, as usual, into 
yard-lands— gyrda gafollandes. These yard-lands and 
the open fields have long since been swept away by 
the enclosure of the parish. 

Besides the yard-lands there were belonging to 
each hamlet the numerous fisheries— cytweras and 
hcBcweras —some on the Severn and some on the Wye. 
What were these ‘ cyt' and ‘ hcec' weirs ? 

They certainly were not the ancient dams or 
banks across the river which are now cafletS ‘ weirs,’ 
over which the tidal wave sweeps, thus— 

^Hushing half the hahbling Wye.’ 

It is impossiye that there can have been so many 
of these as there were cytweras and komoeras 900 
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years ago^-as many as thirty tc^ther at Street, 
fourteen atMiddletune, and twenty-one at Oingestune. 
The fact is that the old Saxon word wera meant any 
structure for entrapping fish or aiding their capture. 
And no doubt arrangements which would not be 
called * weirs ’ now were so cafifed then. The words 
eyt and hcBc weras seem to point rather to Wattled 
basket and hedge weirs than to the solid structures 
now called weirs. 

But the best illustration of what they were may 
be derived from the arrangements now at work ‘for 
catching salmon in the Wye and Severn. 

The stranger who visits this locality will find here 
and there across the muddy shore of the Severn struc¬ 
tures which at a distance look like breakwatks j'Tjut 
on nearer inspection he will find them to be built up 
of rows two or tliree deep of long tapering baskets 
arranged between upright stakes at regular distances. 
These baskets are called putts or but^ or kypes, and 
are made of long rods wattled together by smaller 
ones, with a wide mouth, and gradually tapering 
almost to a point at the smaller or butt end. These 
putts are placed'in groups of six or nine between 
each pair of stakes, with their mouths set against the 
outrunning stream; and each g^oup of them be¬ 
tween its‘two stakes is called a ^puttcher.* The 
word ‘ puttcher ’ can hardly be other than a rapidly 
pronouneseb puMs weir^ Le, a weir made of putts. If 
the baskets had been called ^ cyts * instead of ^ putts,* 
the group would be a cytwm. So, e,g,, the thirty 
cytweras at Street would represent a breakwater such 
as may be seen there now, conaistii^ of as many putt- 
This use of what may l>e called basket weirs 
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is peculiar to the Wye and the Severn, and has been 
adopted to meet the difficulty presented by the un¬ 
usual volume and rapidity of the tidal current. 

Then as to the hcecweras there is nothing unusual Hjecweras, 
in the use of barriers or fences of wattle, or, as it is 
still called, hackU^ to produce an eddy, or to entrap 
the fish. Thus a statute (1 Geo. 1. c. 18, s. 14) 
relating to the fisheries on the Severn and the Wye 
uses the following words: * If any person shall make, 

‘ erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge^ stank, or net 
‘ across the same,’ &c. 

These wattled hedges or hackle-weirs are some¬ 
times used to guide the fish into the puttchers, but 
generally in the same way as more permanent struc¬ 
tures on the Wye, now called crihs^ lo make an eddy 
in which the fish are caught from a boat in what is 
called a stop-net 

This mode of fishing is also peculiar to the Wye Salmon 
and Severn. The boat is fixed by two long stakes 
sideways across the eddy, and a wide net, like a bag 
with its open end stretched between two poles, is let 
down so as to offer a wide open mouth to the stream 
whWi carries the closed end of the bag-net under the 
boat. When a salmon strikes the net the open end is 
raised out of the water, and tl^e fish is taken out 
behind. This clumsy process of catching’salmon is 
the ancient traditional method used in the Wye and 
Severn fisheries, and so tenaciously is it adhered to 
that the fishermen can hardly be induced to substi¬ 
tute more efficient modern improvements. 

So much for the cytweras and the hoecwerets. 

The fisheries ^e now almost exclusively devoted 
to salmon. About the date of the Norman Conquest 
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the manor of Tidenham was let on lease by the Bishop 
of Bath to Stigand, Archbishop of Canterburyand 
as a portion of the rent reserved was 6 porpoises 
(merswin) and 30,000 herrings, it would seem at first 
sight that the main fisheries there were for herrings 
rather than salmon, but it is more probable that the 
lease was a mutual arrangement whereby the arch¬ 
bishop’s table was provided with salmon from the 
west, and the monks of Bath with herrings from the 
east. 

Turning from the fisheries to the services, they are 
described as follows :*— 


Of X^ddanhamme gebyre^J To Tidenham belong many 
micel weorertyen. eenricea. 

Se gene&t aceal wy^can sw& on The geneat shall work as well 
lande, sw6 of lande, hwelier 8w& on land as off land, whicheTer he 
him man byt, and ridan and aue- is bidand ride, and carry and 
rian, and l&de Idedan, dr6fe drlfan, lead loads, and drive droves, and do 
and fela dl$ra ]nnga ddn. other things. 

And after thus stating, to begin with, tlie general 
services of all geneats, the document proceeds, hke 
the ‘ Eectitudines^ to describe the special services of 
the gebiir, or holder of a yard-land. 


Se gebur sceal his ribt don. 

He sceal erian healfne secer 
t6 wiceworce, and isecan sylf tfeet 
seed on hl&fordes beme gehlbe td 
cyrcscette, efiJiwetiere of hisfigennm 
b«me. 

Td werbolde zl. msera ot${ie an 
folier gyrdai; 95t$e viii. geocu byld. 
iii. ebban tyne. ^ertyninge«xv. 
gyrda, otitie diche fiftyne; and 
dfeie L gyrde burhheges, ripe dder 
healfne secer, mawe heal^; on 
o5raa weorcan wyree, & be weorces 
miefie. 


The gebur shall do his * rtAt.’ 

He shall plough a half-acre as 
week-work, and himself prepare 
the seed in the lord's ham ready for 
kirkshot, or else £*001 his own 
bam. 

For weir-building 40 large rods 
or 1 load of small rods, or build 
8 yokes and wattle 8 e\)b8. Of 
acre-fencing Ifi yards, or ditch 15; 
and ditch 1 yaM of burh-hedge, 
reap 1 acre and a half^ mow half 
an acre. At other work, work as 


CW.D^.DOaC.,XX|t 


Cod. Dip. iii. p. 460. 
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These axe the various details of his tceek-work, 
Theu follow the ^a/o^-payments. 

Sylle vi. penegaa ofer fietre, Pay Qd. after Easter; half a Oafol, 
healfne eaester hunies t6 Hl&f- sealer of honey (or meadP) at 
miesaan. yir^tresmealteetdMar- Lammas. 6 sesters of malt at Mar- 
tines msMSB; an diwen gddes nett- tuunas; 1 clew of good net-yam. On 
games. On Cam sylfum lande sten^ the same land; if he has 7 swine, he 
setievii.sw^nhahbetlaet he sylle iii, pays 3, and so forth at that rate, 
md SW& fi>rS d Seat teotle; afid Sees and neyertheless give mast dues if 
naSulses mmstenr^dene tionne there be mast, 
mffisten bed. 


It will be observed that in their week-work the 
geburs of Tidenhani; in addition to strictly agricul¬ 
tural services, had to provide the materials for the 
puttchers and hedge-weirs, as well as other requisites 
for the fisheries. 

What the eight geocu to be built may have been is 
doubtful; but the tyning or wattling of three ebbs was 
at once explained on the spqjt by the lessee of the 
fisheries, who pointed otlt that when hackle weirs 
were used, three separate wattled hedges would always 
be needed, as, owing to the very various heights of 
the tide, the hedge must be differently placed for tlie 
spring tides, the middle tides, and the neap tides re¬ 
spectively. 

The ‘ week-work' was shown by the ^ReeHtudines' 
to be the chief service of the gebur, and this work, 
added to the gafol, made the holder of the»yai‘d-land 
into a gebur, according to the kws of Ine. 

Two things axe very striking about the week-work No Hmita- 
on the manor of Tidenham. (1) There is no limit to wwk-work 
three days a week more or less, as in the ^ Recti- 
tudinee.' (2) Thefe is a clear adaptation of the week- 
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work to local circumstances. In particular the fisheries 
have a prominent regard in its arrangement.. As 
described in the ‘ Be(£tudine8^ the work varied accord¬ 
ing to the customs of each place. 

So much for the ‘ week-work.* 

Next, there were at Tidenham no ^precariw^ or 
‘ bene * works, which formed so prominent a feature 
in the later services. When th6 week-work was not 
limited to some days only, clearly there was no need 
or room foi* these additional services. 

Lastly, as to the gafol —this formed a prominent 
feature of the weorhrmden of the Tidenham yard- 
land. 

It consisted mainly of the produce of the land, like 
the gafol of the gafolgyldere in the Saxon translation 
of* the parable of ‘ the unjust steward.’ Honey and 
malt, or ale, and yam and pork—these, as we shall see 
by-and-by, were the chief products of this and the ad¬ 
joining districts of Wates. 

These, then, were the services of the geburs of 
Tidenham in respect of their yard-lands in A.©. 950, 
while the manor was still in royal hands just before it 
was handed over'to the Abbot of Bath. 

Now let us compare these services with the 
services on the same manor 350 years afterwards, 
in the time of Edward I. An Inqumiio poet mortem 
of the 35th year of Edward I. enables us to make 
this comparison.^ 

The following is an abstract of the servids of a 
tenant who held a messuage and xviii. acres of land 
in villenage (probably a half-virgate). 

* Beeord Q0lce, Chancery p(»t mwtemf Anno 95 Bdw, I. 

40 h. Glouoestm, $ Manmum de Tltdenkim, 
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Hjb week-work was-^ 

C ^ays in every other week for zxxv. weeks in the year from 
Michaelmas to Midsummer^ except the festival weeks of Cbristmas, 
Baster, and Pentecost; 87^ works. 

2| d^B every week for 6 weeks from Midsummer to Gules of August; 
16 works. 

8 days every week for 8 weeks from Gules of August to Michaelmas; 
24 wurlra. 

And of this week-work betwe^ Michaelmas and Christmas, 1 day’s 
wcnrk every other week was to be ploughing and harrowing a 
half-acre. Each ploughing was accounted for a day’s work. 

Then as to his precarice ^— • 

He made 1 precaria called * cberched/ and he ploughed and har¬ 
rowed a half-acre for com, and sowed it with 1 bushel of com 
from his own seed; and in the thne of harvest he had to reap 
and bind and stack the produce, receiviug one sheaf for himself 
on account of the half-acre, * as much ns can be bound with a binding 
of th^ same com, cut near the land.’ 

And he had to plough 1 acre for oats, and this was accounted for 2 
days’ manual work. 

And he made another /recorta, ploughing a half-acre with his own 
plough for winter sowing with as many oxen as he possessed, so that 
there should be a team of 8 oxen. But if he had no oxen he did 
not plough. 

And he made [several other precaria of various kinds]. 

Lastly came his gafol, &c. 

He gave i. hen, which was called * wodehen,’ at Ohristmas. 

And 5 eggs at Easter. 

And Id. for every yearling pig, and for fhose only of half-year, 
by way of pannage. 

He paid ... for every horse or mare sold. 

And viii. gallons of beer at every brewing. 

And be could not marry his daughter without licence. * 

Novi, comparing the services on the ^ manor of 
Tidenham at these dates 300.years apart, at which 
period was the service most complete serfdom? at 
the later date, when the week-work of the villeins 
was limited to two and a half or three days a week, 
and in addition ht made precarioB or extra works; or 
at the earlier date, token his week-work was unlimited 
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Chip. V. days, and therefore there was no room for 

the extra work? 

Saxon sei^ Surcly the unlimited week-work marked the most 
complete. Complete serfdom. Surely the later services, limited 
in their amount and commutable into money pay¬ 
ments, were clearly a mitigated service fast growing 
into a fixed money rent. In fact, the gehir or viUa- 
mifi was fast growing into a mere customary tenant 
in the time of Edward 1. Indeed, he is not called in 
tlie ‘ Inquisition ’ a ‘ viUam.%* but a ‘ custimarius,* and 
such he was. He was halfway on the road to free¬ 
dom. Another sign of the times was tliis, that at the 
later date, side by side with the customary tenants 
on the land in villenage, a whole host of libere 
tenentes had already grown up upon the lord’s demesne, 
not, as we have more than once pbserved, necessarily 
liheri homines at all, but some of them villein 
tenants or cnstumarii holding additional pieces of free 
land of the lord’s demesne. Of these free tenants 
there were none at the earlier period. So that the 
gebuff with his weork-roeden 100 years and more 
before the Norman Conquest, was much more clearly 
a serf, and rendered far more complete and servile ser¬ 
vices than his successor in the thirteenth century, 
with the Black Death and Wat Tyler’s rebellion in the 
near future before him. 

Finally, let us look backward and ask how long 
this more complete serfdom had lasted on the manor 
of Tidenham. 

ubi go* ^ found, as we have 

back to seen, the ‘ gesettes land ’ and ‘ gyrd lands^ and the 

and the ^weovk,' an4 the ^geneat^* and the 
;r,’ and the obligation npt to leave the lord’s 
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land; and if ^ these were incidents of what in the 
‘ Bectitudines ’ and i^ the charter of King Edwy just 
examined was in fact serfdom—if the laws of Ine are 
good evidence that this serfdom existed in full force 
in the seventh century anywhere —^they must surely 
be good evidence that it existed on the manor of 
Tidenham. For it was, *as we have seen, a royal 
manor of King Edwy, and m6st probably he had 
received it through a succession of royal holders from 
King Ine. There is no evidence *of its having ceased 
to be folcland, and so to be in the royal demesne 
of the kings of Wessex or of Mercia, from Ine’s time 
to Edwy’s. And if it was a royal manor of King 
Ine’s, surely the laws of King Ine may be taken to 
interpret' the serfdom on his own estate. Lastly, 
looking further back still, as King Ine probably held 
the manor in direct succession from Ceawlin, or 
wlioever conquered it from the Welsh, and cut it froin 
the diocese of Llandaff in a.d. 577 or thereabouts, 
the inference is very strong indeed that the weork- 
neden had remained mucJh the same ever since, 100 
years before the date of King Lie’s laws, it first fell 
under Saxon rule, • 

The lesson to be learned from a careful tracing 
back of the customs of such a manor as Tidenham, 
and we might add also the methods of fishing, and 
the construction of the ‘ cyt ’ and ‘ hcpcwercLS^ surely 
is, that in those early times changes in cilstom and 
habit were slow, and not easily made. It would be 
as unlikely that between the days of King Ceawlin 
and those of King Ine great changes should have been 
made in the internal economic structure of a Saxop 
manor, as that in the^same period bees should have 
changed the shape of their hexagonal cells. 
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The second example of a Saxon manor is that of 
‘ Stoke-by-Hysseburne * on the river Itchin in llamp- 
shire.^ It had belonged in succession to King Egbert, 
King Ethelwulf, and King Alfred, and was by his son 
Edward given over to the monks of the ‘old minster * 
at Winchester under the following curious circum¬ 
stances. 

King Alfred, towards the close of his reign, in his 
anxiety for the better education of the children of his 
nobles, called to his aid the monk Grimbald, from the 
monastery of St. Bertin, near St. Omer in Picardy, 
in which he himself had spent some time in his child¬ 
hood on his way to Rome. It was the plan of Grim- 
bald and King Alfred to build a new monastery (the 
‘ ‘dew minster ’) at Winchester where Grimbald should 
carry out the royal object. But King Alfred died 
before this wish was fully accomplished. He had 
bought the land for the t^hapel and dormitory in 


^ Mr. Kemble identifies this 
place with Stoke near tiarstboume 
Priors, near Whitechurch; but it 
seems rather to be one of the Stokes 
on the Itchjn Hirer near Win¬ 
chester. 

That the upper part of the Itchin 
was called ^Hjrasebume' and' IHece- 
hume,' see Cod. Dip. MLXXyH., 

ccx;xLn,,Mxxxix. & oLvnL 

Thu boundaries in MLXXVft. of 
* Hyssebuma’ (b^i^hig at Twy- 
fosd) correspond at a W ptdnts 
with those of 'Hiapehame’ in 
Atibfdon, i. p. 31$,itsA of RasUine 
apfajied thereto, and of Eaatune 


in Cod. Dip. MOOXXX. The 
position of Twyford and Easton 
fixes the locality on the Itchin. Tlie 
parishes of Itddn Stdke and Titch- 
boume set Eissebume ’) still 
nearly ad|join those of Twyford and 
East^, but the parishes hm are 
intermixed, and the ‘JBfyssebume’ 
of the charters may have been a 
district with different boundaries. 
Oompare Domesday Surrey, i. dO, 
where Twyfordy JBiutumf and 
dIKooAw occur together among the 
‘ Tara Wmtonmm Bpmopi.^ See 
the* map in\he lost se^on. 
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the city, but the building and endowment of the 
monastery was left* for his son King Edward to 
complete. Grimbald, then eighty-two years old, 
was tjie first abbot, but within a year died and 
was canonised. The body of King Alfred lay en¬ 
shrined in Winchester Cathedral, in the* old minster ’ 
of the bishop ; but the canons of the old foundation 
having, according to the Abbey Chronicle, conceived 
* delirious fancies ’ that the royal ghost, roaming by 
nig^t about their cloisters, could not rest in peace, 
the remains of Alfred and liis queen were removed to 
the * new minster.’^ * 

Now, King Ethelwolf, when dying, having left 
to King 41fred his son certain lands at * Cyseldene ’ 
and elsewhere, with instructions when he died to 
give them over to the refectory of the old minster. 
King Alfred in his will gave his land at that place .to 
the proper official at Winchester accordingly. In 
other words, the body of King Alfred lay in the * new 
minster,’ and this land given for the good of his soul 
belonged to the * old minster.’ So it came to pass— 
whetlier this time the ‘ delirious fancies ’ of the super¬ 
stitious canons had anything to do with it or not 
cannot be told—that this property at Cyseldene, like 
the royal donor’s body, could not rest in the hands 
of the * old minster,’ but must be transferred to the 
‘ new minster.’ So King Edward in the jear 900 
made an arrangement with the monks, whereby the 
lands at Cyseldene were transferred to the ‘new 
minster,’ and by charter he gave instead of them to 
the ‘old minster’ ten holdings (manentes) at Stoh- 

__.---- 

^ See XtSer de Ifyda, Mr. Edwards' Introduction. 
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he-Hissehume^ with all the men who were thereon^ and 
those at * Hisseburney when King Alfred died. . 

It is in the charter ^ effecting this object that the 
services are described. ‘ Here are written ihe^erihte 
‘ that the ceorls shall do at Hyssebiirne.’ From 
every ‘ hiwisce ’ such and such services. The hiwisce 
or family holding seems from the services to have 
been a yard-land of 30 acres. The services were as 
follows:— 


Hdr synd g«writen 5a geribta 
6a 5a ceorlas sculan d6n t6 Hysse- 
burnan. 

iErest set hilcan hiwisce feor- 
werti penega td herfestes emnihte: 
and yi. ciricmittan eala5; and iii. 
ses^lar hlafhwdtes: and lii. scceras 
ge-erian on heora egenre hwlle, 
and mid heora dgenan smda gesd- 
wan, and on hyra %enre [h]wilo on 
bssrene gebringan; and ]7rdo pund 
gauolbffires and bealfne mcer gauol- 
mdde on hiora figienre hwfle, and 
5mt on breace gebringan: and ini. 
fddera /Lclofenos gauolwyda td 
'fecidhrffice on hiora dgenre hwile: 
and xvi. gyrda gaaoltininga eoc 
on hiora dgenre bwile: and td 
Edstran two ewe mid twam lam- 
ban, and we [tala5] two geong 
sceap td eald sceapan; and hf scu¬ 
lan wazan seeap and sciran on hiora 
igenre hwile. 


Here are written the set’vices 
that the ceorls shall do at Hysse- 
bor^. 

fVom each Aimsc (family) 40d. 
at harvest equinox, and 6 church- 
mittans of ale, and 3 sesters of 
bread-wheat: and plough 3 acres 
in their own time, and sow it with 
their own seed, and in Uieir own 
time bring it to the barn: and 
3 pounds of gofol-barley, and a half¬ 
acre of gafol-mowing in their own 
time, and to bring it to the rick; 
and split 4 fothers (loads) of gafol- 
wood and stack it in their own 
time, and 16 yards of gafol-fencing 
in their own time; and at Easter 
two ewes with two lambs, and two 
young sheep may be taken for one'’ 
old one: and they shall wash sheep 
and shear them in their own time. 


Here we have clearly, as in the ‘ Eectitudfnes,' the 
gafol, including the three acres of gafol-yrth or plough¬ 
ing, as well as other gafol-work and payments in 


1 Cedes Dip. MLXXVll.; and the Winchester Oortulary (St. 
Dngdale, Winchester Monastery, Swithin’s)^ now in the British 
Milin.X. Thk charter is preeerved Museum. Add. MSS. 153^, f. 69h. 
in a copy of the twelfth century in 
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kind. And if the services had stopped here, we might 
have poncliided that the ‘ ceorls ’ of Hyssebume were 
gafolgelders, and not serfs. But there is another 
clause which forbids such a conclusion—which shows 
that, in the words of the laws of King Ine, they were 
‘ set to work as well as to gafoV It is this :— 

And jfelce wucan wiieen tat And every week do what work 
hf man hdte bdtan J?rim, an td they arc hid, except three weeks— 
middan-wintra, ot5ern to Eistran, one at midwinter, the second at 
)>ridde to Gangdagan. Eastei^ and the third at ' Gang 

dajs.’ 

Comparing these sprvices with the other examples, 
they do not seem to be any more the services of free¬ 
men, or any less those of serfir. They seem to plainly 
bear the ordinary characteristics of what is meant by 
serfdom wherever it is found. There is the gafol and 
there is the week-work ; and the latter is not limited 
to certain days each week, as in the ‘ Bectitudine^^ but 
‘ each week, except three in the year, they are to work 
AS THKT ARE BID.’ 

And these are the services—this is the serfdom— 
on a manor wliich was part of the royal domain of 
King Alfred, which for three successive reigns at least, 
and probably for generations earlier, had been royal 
domain, and now by the last royal holder is handed 
over, with the men that were upon it, to the*perpetual, 
never-^ying lordship of a monastery, as an eternal 
inheritance. 

Finally, the evidence of these Saxon documents— 
the * Eectitudines ’ and the charters of Tidenham and 
Hyssebume—^read in the light of the later evidence 
and of the earliej laws,of King Ine, is so clear that it 
seems needful to explain how it has happened tliat 
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there has ever been any doubt as to the servile nature 
of the services of the holders of yard-lands in Saxon 
times. The explanation is simple. Mr. Kemble 
quotes from all these documents in his chapter on 
‘ Lcpnland ; ’' but for want of the clear knowledge what 
a yard-land was, it never seems to have occurred to 
him that in these services of the geburs or holders of 
yard-lands we have the services of the later viUani of 
the Domesday Survey—the services of the holdings 
embracing by far the greater part of the arable land 
of England. Dr. Leo, in his work on the ‘ Rec&tu- 
dine.%' confesses that he does not know what is meant 
by the yard-land of the gebur.* It is only when, pro¬ 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, we get a 
firm grasp of the fact that the yard-land* was the 
normal holding of the gebur or villanus^ that it was a 
bundle of normally thirty scattered acres in the open 
fields, that it was held in villenage, and that these 
were the services under which it was held of the 
manorial lord of the ham or tan to which it be¬ 
longed—^it is only when these facts are known and 
their importance realised, that these documents be¬ 
come intelligible,‘and take their proper place as links 
in what really is an unbroken chain of evidence. 


Till. THE THBOWS OR SLAVES ON THE LORD's DEMESNE. 

» • 
Thetkeom, Que word must be said of the theows or slaves on 

eiaw. the lord's demesne—the th ane’s inland —lest we should 

^ Stufont in pp. 319 ioh'‘oDhi8gpdekDde8'*(ftuf8eiiier 

^ rut^dds Oder dee leadee) an 

* 39. Leo, JU0tiidmes. HoUe, dieaer atelle nicht andere su eiw 
1819, {lu 331. * Wenigstens welei Idareir 
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forget the existence of this lowest class of aU, in con¬ 
trast with whose slavery the gehurs and cottiers on 
the geneat land, notwithstanding their serfdom, were 
^free.\ These latter were prsedial serfs ‘ adscript! 
gleb©,’ but not slaves. The theows were slaves, 
bought and sold in the market, and exported from 
English ports across the seas as part of the commercial 
produce of the island. Some of the theows were slaves 
by birth. But it seems to have been a not uncommon 
thing for freemen to sell themselves into slavery under 
the pressure of want.^ 

The ‘ servi’ of the Domesday Survey were no doubt 
the successors of the Saxon theows. And as in the 
Survey the servi are mostly found on the demesne 
land of the lord, so probably in Saxon times the 
theows were chiefly the slaves of the manor-*house. 
Most of the farm work on the thane’s inland^ espe¬ 
cially the ploughing, was done no doubt by the ser¬ 
vices of the villein tenants; but as, in addition to 
the villein ploughs, there were the great manorial 
plough teams, so also there were theows doing slave 
labour of various kinds on the home farm of the lord, 
and maintained at the lord’s expense. 

In the bilingual dialogue of ^Ifric,^ written in 
Saxon and Latin late in the tenth century as.an educa¬ 
tional lesson, in the reply of the ‘ yrthling ’ or plough¬ 
man to4he question put as to the nature qf his daily 
work, a touching picture is given of the work of a 
theow conscious of his thraldom:— 


* Soe Kemble’s Saxons in Enff- Tib. A. III. f. 68 A For the text of 
Anuf, i. p. 100. • ** this passage lam indebted to Mr. 

^ jBritisA Museum Cottoi\ MS. Thompson of the British Museum. 
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Chap. V. Hwet ssegest pu }Tj>liiige P What sajeat tbou^ plowman P 

Hu iMgsBst Jni weoTO pin P How dost thou do thy work P 

t^theow hlaford pearle ic Oh, my lord, hard do i work. 

deorfe ic ga at on dsegrsad py- I go out at daybreak driving the 
wende oxon to felda and iu^e hig oxen to field, and I yoke them to 
to syl. Nys hyt swa stearc winter the plough. Nor is it ever %o hard 
])(et ic durre lutian set ham for winter that I dare loiter at home, 
ege hlafordes mines ac geiukodan for fear of my lord, hut the oittui 
ozan and geffestnodon sceare and yoked, and the ploughshare and 
cultre mit peere syl mice dag ic coulter fastened to the plough, 
soeal erian fulne mper (acer) oppe every day must 1 plough a full 
mare. acre, or more. 

Ha&t pu anigne geferan P Hast thou any comrade P 

Ic habbe sumne cnapan pywende 1 have a boy driving the exen 

ozan mid gad isene pe eac8\iilco nu with andiron goad, who also is 
has ys for cylde and hreame. hoarse with cold and shouting. 

Hwset mare dest pu on deeg P What more dost thou in the 

Qewyslice prnnne mare ic do. day? 

Ic sceal fyllan binnan oxan mid Verily then I do more. I must 
hig and weeteriau hig and sceasn fill the bin of the oxeb with hay, 
(scearn) heora beran ut. lug hig and water them, and cany out the 
micel gedeorf ys hyt geleof micel dung. Hal ha 1 hard work it is, 
gedeorf hit ys forpam ic neom hard work it is! because I am not 
fr^ph. free. 

Perhaps some day liis lord will provide him with 
an outfit of oxen, give him a yard-land, and make 
him into a gehvr instead of a theow. This at least 
seems to be his yearning. 

IX. THE CREATION OF NEW MANORS. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the manors. 
Are we therefore to conclude that there was no land 
extra-manorial ? * 

Foikiand, It may bc asked whether ‘ folkland ’ was not extra- 

or terra . ^ 

regte, in- manorial. 

royal ham Now in One sense all that belonged to the ancient 
or manors, ^^mesne of the Crown was folkland and extra-ma¬ 
norial. All estates with the villages* and towns upon 
them, which had no manorial lord but the king, 
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were iu the demesne of the Crown, as also were the 
royal forests. 

Formerly, while there were many petty kings in 
England, and before the kingship had attained its 
unity and its full growth, i.e, before it had, as we are 
told by historians, absorbed in itself exclusively the 
sole representation of the nation, the term folkland 
was a])parently applied to all that was afterwards 
included in the royal demesne. All that had not 
become the hoc-land or private property either of 
members of the royal house or of a monastery or of a 
private person was still folkland. And it has been 
supposed that the kings had originally no power to 
alienate this folkland without the consent of the 
great men of their witan. 

Ikt inasmuch as the royal demesne or folkland 
included an endless number of manors as well as 
forest, it cannot properly be said that it was necee- 
sarily extra-manorial. More correctly it was in the 
manor of the king. The king was its manorial lord, 
and the gehurs and cottiers upon it were geneats or 
villani of the king. The Tidenham and Hysseburne 
manors were both of them manors* of the royal de¬ 
mesne until they were granted by charter to their 
*new monastic owners. 

Now, it is clear that in the course of lime, after 
that in a similar way grant after grant had been 
made of ‘ ham' after ‘ ham,’ with its little territory— 
its ager, or agelluSy or agellulusy as the ecclesiastical 
writers were wont to describe it in the charters—to 
the king’s thanes or to monasteries, as hoc-land or 
private estate, tjjie nun;iber of ‘ hams ’ still remaining 
folklahd would grow Jess and less. 
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In the meantime the royal forests were managed 
by royal foresters under separate laws and regulations 
of great severity, whilst the royal hams or manors 
were put under the management of a resident steward, 
prcepositus or villiais —in Saxon ‘ tmi-gerefan^ —or 
were let out for life as kpnland to neighbouring great 
men or their sons, or to thanes in tlie royal service. 

This granting of life-leases of folkland or hams 
on the royal demesne seems to have been a usual mode 
of rewarding special military services, and Bede 
bitterly complained that the profuse and illegitimate 
grants which were wheedled out of the king for pre¬ 
tended monastic purposes had already in his time 
seriously weakened the king’s power of using the 
royal estates legitimately as a means of keeping up 
his army and maintaining the national defences ^ To 
be able to provide some adequate maintenance for 
the thanes, on whose services he rehed, was a king’s 
necessity; for well might King Alfred enforce the 
truth of the philosophy of his favourite Boethius by 
exclaiming that every one may know how ‘ full miser¬ 
able and full unmiglity ’ kings must be who cannot 
count upon the support of their thanes.® 

But from the nature of the case it was inevitable 
that the area of folkland or royal demesne must con¬ 
stantly be lessened as each succeeding grant increased 
the area of the hoc-land. In other words, to use the 
later phrase, the tendency was not only for new 

* Bede's letter to Bishop Egbert, nostis, ut omnmo desit /oew, vhi JQh 
Smith,p. 808.‘Quodenimturpe^ neWtuw nut^meritvmfn fmikum 
dioere, tot sub nomine munasterio- poBHmmem aeeipwe poaemt^ 
rum loca hi qui monaohicsB lit® • King Alfred's Boethius, c. 
prqnns sunt expsrtes in loam dilio- xxiif. s, 10. * 
nem fMeeperunt, sksut ipa melius 
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manors to be created oiit of the royal forests and 
wastes,^ but also for more and more of the royal 
manors to pass from the royal demesne into private 
hands. 

Now there is a remarkable passage in one of King 
Alfred’s treatises^ which incidentally throws some 
light upon this process, and explains the way in 
which new manors may have been created. He de¬ 


scribes how the forest or a 

• Alfred's Slotsom Gafherivgs 
out of St. Augustine. Britisli Mu- 
eeimi, Vit. A. xv. f, 1:—Qade- 
rode me jioniie ki^das *3 Atu)?aQ 
Bceaftas *} lohsceaftas *3 hylfa to 
mlciim ] 7 a?a fola ic mid piroan 
cu’Se 3 bohtimbru 3 bolt timbru 3 
to selcum ] 7 ara peorca ])e ic pjrcan 
cutie })a plitejostan treopo be J^am 
dele tie ic aberan meihte. oe com ic 
na})er mid aore byrtiene ham ]’e me 
ne lyete eaine J^anepude ham bren jao 
^ip ic hyae ealiie aberan meihte. on 
^mlcum treopo ic ^eseah hpaet hpu^a 
j eea jie ic set bam be))orfte. For 
]^am ic Isere selcne bara jie ma^a ei 
3 ma[nigne] psen hsebbe f he mcui^^e 
to ]>am ilcau puda ) 7 ar ic ^as atutian 
Bceaftaa cearf, Feti^e hym ] 7 ar ma 3 
^efetirije bya psenas mid fe^ram 
gerdum ))at be ma^e pindan manipe 
smiceme pan 3 manij; senlic bus 
settan 3 fejeme tun timbrian 3 Jiara 
3 Jwr marie 3 softe mid mseie un- 
eaidian testier |e {ontras |e sume- 
ras apa spa ic nu ne |yt ne dyde. Ac 
se ])e mp Iserde J>am ae pudu licode 
ae mmiiedon f ic aoftor eardian 
saltier |e on ])iaam Isanan atoclife be 
J^ia pfB|e tia phile {’e ic on )>iase 
pcoraldo beo |e eac on*|>am be&n 
hame tie be us |ebaten be(t$ |)urb 


great wood provided every 

acanctuB auguatinus 3 sea |re|orius 
3 Bcanctus leronimua 3 purh man^ie 
otitire balie fsedraa spa ic |elyfe. eac 
f be |edo for heora ealra eamum |e 
se|tier |e ))i 8 ne pei| lelimpfulran 
ledqppoone be aer |iisBum pea |e 
hure mmea modes eajau to )>am on* 
|elihte f ic maje ribtne peij are- 
dian to ) 7 am ecan bame 3 to pam 
ocan are 3 to pare ecan reste pe us 
|ebalen is purb pa hal|an 
deras sie spa. Nia hit nan pundor 
)>eah m[an] 8 p[ylce] on timber |e- 
pirce 3 eac on p«[re] lade 3 esc 
on pmrebytlinie. ac mlcne man lyat 
sitifian he mnij co*lyf on his hla- 
fordes Imne myd bis fultume |etim- 
bred hasfti f he bine mote Lpilum 
par onyereetan. 3 buntiyan. 3 
fulian. 3 fiscian. 3 his on yebpilce 
pisan to pare Isenan tilian mypsar 
ye on se ye on laude oti oti pone 
fyrst pe he bocland 3 ajce yrfe purb 
his blafordes miltseyee^iye. spaye- 
do ae pile ya yidibla aetie eytier 
pilt ye pisaa laenena atoclife ye para 
ecena hama. Setie seyper yescop 3 
tegtieres pilt foryife me f me to 
ffijfirum oubayiye ye her nytpyrde 
to beonne ye burn pider to cu- 
mane.—For the text of this passage 
I am indebted to Mr. Tbompeon. 
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requisite of building, shafts and handles for tools, bay 
timbers and bolt timbers for house-building, fair rods 
(gerda) with which many a house (hus) may be con¬ 
structed, and many a fair tun timbered, wherein men 
may dwell permanently in peace and quiet, summer 
and winter, which, writes the king with a sigh, ‘ is 
more than I have yet done I ’ There was, he said, 
an eternal ‘ ham ’ above, but He that had pro¬ 
mised it througli the holy fathers might in the mean¬ 
time make liim, so long as he was in this world, to 
dwell softly in a log-hut on IcenJand (‘ kenan stoclijr^ ^), 
waiting patiently for his eternal inheritance. So we 
wonder not, he continued, that men should work 
in timber-felling and in carrying and in building,* 
for a man hopes that if he has built a cottage on 
laiiiland of his lord, with his lord’s help, he may be 
allowed to lie there awhile, and hunt and fowl and 
fish, and occupy the ken as he likes on sea and land, 
until through his lord’s grace he may perhaps some 
day obtain hoc-land and permanent inheritance. Then 
finally he completes his parable by reverting once 
more to the contrast between ‘ thissa Isenena stoclife ’ 
and ‘ thara ecend hama ’—between the log hut on laen- 
land and the permanent freehold ‘ ham ’ on the hoc- 
land^ or hereditary manorial estate. 

It is true that in this passage King Alfred does 
not suggest distinctly that the lord would qjake the 
actual holding of Imnland into boc-land, thus convert¬ 
ing a clearing in his forest into a new manor for his 
thane; but, on the other hand, there was a good reason 

* * Stoc4ify literally ttoMutt. i in Euex. 

The logs were put upright, as in tine ^ * BytSnge; ’ hence the house 

esee of the Saxon church at Orem- was*a * ^ 
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for this omission, seeing that such a suggestion would 
have just overreached the point of his parable. 

Be this as it may, the vivid little glimpse we get 
into th^ modus operandi of the possible growth of a 
Saxon manorial estate, out of folkland granted first as 
loenlandf and then as hoc-land^ or out of the woods 
or waste of an ealdorman’s domain, may well be 
made use of to illustrate the matter in hand. 

The typical importance in so many ways of the 
gyrd^ or rod, or vir(ja in the origin and growth of the 
Saxon ‘ tun ’ or ‘ ham ’ is worth at least a moment’s 
notice. 

The typical site for a new settlement was a clear¬ 
ing in a ^"ood or forest, because of the ‘ fair rods ’ 
which there abound. The clearing was measured 
out by rods. An allusion to this occurs in Notker’s 
paraphrase of Psa. Ixxviii. 55—‘He cast out the 
‘ heathen before them, and divided them an inherit- 
‘ ance by line.’ The Vulgate which Notker had 
'before him was ‘ Et sorte divisit eis terram in fimi- 
‘ culo distributionis;’ and he translated the last clause 
thus—‘ teilta pr daz lant mit mazseile,’—to which he 
added, ‘ also man nu tuot mit ruoto,’ as they now do 
it with rods, i.e. at St. Gall in the tenth or eleventh 
century.’ 

So in England the typical holding in the cleared 
land of^he open fields was called a yard-hnd, or 
in earlier Saxon a gyrd landes, or in Latin a virgata 
terra; yard, gyrd, and virga all meaning rod, and all 
meaning also in a secondary sense a yard measure. 
The holdings in the open 'fields were of yarded,or 
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* » SchMtri Thwaur. Akiq. Tad. i. p. 158. Ulm, 1738. 
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measured out with a rod into 
acres four rods wide, each tod in width being there¬ 
fore a Tood^ as we’have seen. 

Again, the whole homestead was called a or a 
worth., because it was tyn/^ or gird^di. with a wattled 
fence of gyrds or rods. And so, too, in the Gothic 
of Ulfilas the homestead was a ‘ yard' So that in the 
evident connexion of these words we seem to get 
confirmation of the hint given by King Alfred of the 
process of the growth of new manors. 

The young thane, with his lord’s permission, 
clearing in makes a clearing in a forest, building his log hut and 
the foreat Other log liuts for his servants. At first it is 

forest game on which he lives. By-and-by the cluster 
of huts becomes a little hamlet of homesteads. He 
provides his servants with their outfits of oxen, and 
they become his geburs. The cleared land is measured 
but by rods into acres. The acres ploughed by the 
common plough are allotted in rotation to the yard- 
lands. A new hamlet has grown up in the royal 
forest, or in the outlying woods of an old ham or 
manor. In the meantime the king perhaps rewards 
his industrious thane, who has made the clearing in 
his forest, with a grant of the estate with the village 
upon it, as his boc-land for ever, and it becomes 
a manor, or the lord of the old manor of wliich 
it is a hamlet grants to him the inheritance,rand the 
hamlet becomes a subject manor held of the higher 
lord 

So we seem now to see clearly how new tuns and 
hams or manors were always growing up century 
stfter century, on the royal demesne and on private 
eiMes or manors, as in a former chapter it became 
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clear incidentally how new geburs with fresh yard- 
lands could be added to the village community, and 
the strips which made up the yard-lands intermixed 
with those of their neighbours in the village fields. 


X. THE LAWS OF KING ETHBLBEBT—THERE WERE 

MANORS IN THE SIXTH CENTURT. 

¥ 

0 

We have seen that not only tlie general descrip- Tuns and 
tion of serfdom contained in the ‘ Rectitudines, but 
also the two examples we have been able to examine 
of serfdom upon particular manors in iSaxon times, 
testify clearly to the existence of a serfdom upon 
Saxon manors as complete and* onerous as tlie later 
serfdom upon Norman manors. And we have seen 
that, connecting this evidence with that of the laws of 
King Ine, the proof is clear of the existence of manors 
and serfdom in the seventh century, i.e. 400 years 
before the Norman Conquest. There remains to be 
quoted the still earlier thougli scanty evidence of the 
laws of King Ethelbert, a.d. 697“^16 ; which, if 
genuine, bring us back to the date of the mission of 
St. Augustine to England. 

The evidence of these laws is accidental* and in¬ 
direct, but taken in connexion with that already con¬ 
sidered, 3 seems to show conclusively that thfe ‘ hams ’ 
and * tuns ’ of that early period were already manors. 

Upon one point at least it is clear. It goes so far in 
as to indicate that they were in the ownership of 
individuals, and not of fi;ee village communities. 

The following passages occur:— 
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m. Eip mt mannep 8. If the king drink et a man's 

ham bpmcmS, &e. ham, &c. 

T. Cip in (‘^mjep tune man &. If in the king's im a man 
mannan opflea, &e. slay another, &c. 

xni. Ihp on eoplef tune man 13. If in an earl's fun a man 
mannan opplsehiS, &c. slay another, &c. 

XVII. Ijip man in manner cun 17. If a man into a man's tm 
sepejT 2^ipne8, &c. enter, See. 

If there be any doubt as to the manorial charac¬ 
ter of these ‘ hams ’ and ‘ tuns/ it lies not in the point 
of the single ownershij) of them, but in other points, 
whether they were worked and tilled by the owners’ 
slaves, or by a village community in serfdom. 

The only classes of tenants which are mentioned 
in the laws of King Ethelbert are the three grades of 
Ifjpis referred to in the following passage ; 

XXVI. Xrip [man] Imc opplseliS 20. If [aman] slay of the 
pone pelepcan Ixxx. pcill. pop^elSe best [class], let him pay Ixxx. sbil- 
(flip pane obepne opplaehS. Iv lings : if he slay one of the second, 
pcillinj^um pup^elhe. pane ppib* let him pay lx. shilhngs: of the 
ban. xl. pciUin^um popijelben third, let him pay xl. sh^ings. 


The word Icpt is of doubtful meaning in this j)as- 
sage. It might have reference to the Eoman Icpti, or 
people of conquered tribes deported into Homan 
provinces at tlie end of a war; or it might refer to 
the liii or lidi —the servile tenants mentioned in so 
many of* the early Continental codes. We are not 
yet in a position to decide. But in any case these 
Icets of King Et]iell)ert’s laws were clearly of a semi- 
servile class here in Kent, as were the lidi in Frankish 
Gaul,^ for their ‘ wei^ild ’ was distinctly less than that 
of the Kentish freemen.* Whether they were a difr 

* SeaH. Ottdrard's Introduction I pp. 380-7ft. 
to tho Fo^fpty^ de I AIM Inmnon, ) * The Uod^dd or wtr-y&d of a 
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ferent class from the geburs or villani, or identical 
with them, it is not easy to decide. 


XI. RESULT OP THE SAXON EVIDENCE. 

The evidence of the earliest Saxon or Jutish laws 
thus leaves us with a strong presumption, if not actual 
certainty, that the Saxon ham or tun was the estate of 
a lord, and not of a free village community, and that 
it was so when the laws of the Kentish men weie first 
codified a few years after the mission of St. Augustine. 

It becomes, therefore, all but impossible that the 
manorial character of English h(im,s and tuns can have 
had an ecclesiastical origin. The codification of the 
laws was possibly indeed the direct result of eccle¬ 
siastical influence no less than in the case of the Ala- 
mannic, and Bavarian, and Vislgothic, and Burgundian, 
and Lombardic codes. In aU these cases the codifi¬ 
cation partook, to some extent, of the character of a 
compact between the king and the Church. Room 
had to be made, so to speak, for the new ecclesiastical 
authority. A recognised status and protection had 
to be given to the Church for the first time, and this 
introduction of a new element into national arrange¬ 
ments was perhaps in some cases the occasipn of the 
codification. This may be so; but at the same time 
it is im]K)8sible that a new system of land ^nure can 
have been suddenly introduced with the new reli- 

^ man’was 300 ahilUngs (see men- (see s. 10-11), the cup-beareTf the 
lioQ of tbe lialf leod-g^d of c. sbil- gnndtng-fheow, and the lowest class. 
lings, 8. 31). As regards the throe See also s 10, where again there is 
grades of lot*-, there well also three mention of'three classes of theows, 
grades of female thsom of the 4dng each with its value. 
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gion. The property granted to the Church from the 
first was already manorial. A ham or a tui^ could 
not be granted to the Church by the king, or an earl, 
unless it already existed as a manorial estate. The 
monasteries became, by the grants i/^ich now were 
showered down upon them, lords of manors which 
were already existing estates, or they could not have 
been transferred. 

Further, looking within the manor, whether on the 
royal demesne or in private hands, it seems to be 
clear that as far back as the evidence extends, i.e. the 
time of King Ine, the holdings—the yard-lands—were 
held in villenage, and were bundles of a recognised 
number of acre or half-acre strips in the open field, 
handed down from one generation to another in single 
succession without alteration. 

Now let it be fuUy understood what is involved in 
this indivisible character of the holding, in its devolu¬ 
tion from one holder to another without division 
among heirs. We have seen that the theory was that 
as the land and homestead, and also the setenOy or 
outfit, were provided by the lord, they returned to the 
lord on the death of the holder. The lord granted , 
the holding afresh, most often, no doubt, to the eldest 
son or nearest relation of the landholder on his pay¬ 
ment of an ox or other relief in recognition of the 
servile nature of the tenure, and thus a custom of 
primogeniture, no doubt, grew up, which, in the 
course of generations—how early we do not know— 
being sanctioned by custom, could not be departed 
from by the lord., The very possibility of this per¬ 
manent succession, generation after generation, of 
A (tingle holder to the indivisible bundle of strips 
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called a yard-land or virgate, thus seems to have 
implied the servile nature of the holding. The lord 
put in his servant as tenant of the yard-land, and put 
in a successor when the previous one died. This 
seems*to be t^e theory of it. It was probably pre¬ 
cisely the same course of things which ultimately pro¬ 
duced primogeniture in the holding of whole manors. 
The king put in a thane or servant of his (sometimes 
called the ^king's geneat'), or a monastery put in a 
steward or villicus to manage a -manor. When he 
diej his son may have naturally succeeded to the 
office or sennce, until by long custom the office became 
hereditary, and a succession or inheritance by primo¬ 
geniture under feudal law was the result. The bene¬ 
fice, or l(p\ or office was probably not at first generally 
hereditary; though of course there were many cases 
of the creation of estates of inheritance, or hoc-land^ 
by direct grant of the king. As we have seen frorti 
the passage quoted from Bede, the Icen of an estate 
for life was the recognised way in which the king’s 
thanes were rewarded for their services. 

Thus it seems that in the very nature of things 
the permanent equality of the holdings in yard-lands 
(or double, or half yard-lands), on a manor, was a 
proof that the tenure was servile, and that the com¬ 
munity was not a free village community. For imagine 
a free vijlage community taking equal lots, and holding 
these lots, as land of inheritance, by allodial tenure, 
and with (what seems to have been the universal cus¬ 
tom of Teutonic nations as regards land of inheritance) 
equal division among heirs, how could the equality 
be possibly maii^Jained? One holder of a yard-land 

would have seven sons, and another two, and another 
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one. How could equality* be maintained generation 
after generation? Wl^at could prevent tjbe multipli¬ 
cation of intricate subdivisions among heirs, breaJ^g 
up the yard-lands into smaller bundles of all imagin¬ 
able sizes?' Even if a certain equity could be 
restored, which is very unlikely, at intervals, by a 
re-dividon^ which should reverse the inequality pro¬ 
duced by the rule of inheritance, what would become 
of the yard‘Jands ? How could the contents of the 
yard-land remain the same on the same estate for 
hundreds of years, notwithstanding the increase in 
the number of sharers in the land of the free village 
community ? 

We may take it, then, as inherently certain that 
the system of yard-lands is a system involving in 
its continuance a servile origin. The c-ommunity of 
holders of yard-lands we may regard as a community 
df servile tenants, without any strict rights of in¬ 
heritance—^in theory tenants at the will of their lord, 
becoming by custom adscripti glebes, and therefore 
tenants for life, and by still longer custom gaining a 
right of single undivided succession by primogeniture, 
or something vefy much like it. 

Now we know that the holdings were yard-lands 
and the holders geburs, rendering the customary gafol 
and week-work to their lords, in the time of King Ine, 
if we may trust the genuineness of his * laws.^ There 
was but an interval of 100 years between Ine and 
Ethelbert; whilst Ine lived as near to the first con¬ 
quest of large portions of the middle districts of 
England as Ethdbert did to the conquest of Kent. 

The laws of Ethelbert, taken in connexion with 
tlie subsequent laws of Ine, apd the later actual in- 
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stances of Saxon manors which have been examined) 
form a connected chain, and bring back the links of 
the evidence of the manorial character of Saxon 
estates to the very century in which the greater part 
of the\V‘est S^on conquests took place. The exist¬ 
ence of earl’s and king’s and men’s hams and tuns 
in the year of the codification of the Kentish laws, 
A.D. 602 or thereabouts, means their existence as a 
manorial type of estate in the sixth century; and with 
the exception of the southern districts, the West 
Saxon conquests were not made till late in the sixth 
century. Surely there is too short an interval left 
unaccounted for to allow of great economic changes 
—to admit of the degeneracy of an original free vil¬ 
lage community if a widely spread institution, into a 
community in serfdom. So that the evidence strongly 
points to the hams and turn having been manorial in 
their type from the first conquest. In other words, 
so far as this evidence goes, the ^Saxons seem either 
to have introduced the manorial system into Eng¬ 
land themselves, founding haras and tans on the 
manorial type, or to have found them already existing 
on their arrival in Britain. Tliere seems no room for 
the theory that the Saxons introduced everywhere 
free village communities on the system of the German 
‘mark,’ which afterwards sank into serfdbm under 
inanori^ lords. 

But before we can be in a position to Understand 
what probably happened we must turn our attention 
to those portions of Britain which were not manorial^ 
and where village communities did not generally exist. 
They form an mlegral part of our present England, 
and English economic history has to do with the 
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economic growth of the whole people. It cannot, 
therefore, confine itself to &cts relating to one ele- 
ment only of the nation, and to one set of influences, 
merely because they became in the long run the 
paramount and overruling ones. And, moreovOT, the 
history of the manorial system itself cannot be pro¬ 
perly understood without ait understanding also of the 
parallel, and perhap older, tribal system^ which in 
the course of many centuries it was destined in some 
districts to overrule and supplant; in others, after cen¬ 
turies of effort, to fail in supplanting. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM; {IN WALES). 

1. EVIDBJfCIS OF THE DOMESDAY SURVEY. 

The Saxon land system has now been examined, No 
feature been found to be more marked and general 
than its universally manorial character; that is to 
say, the Saxon ‘ ham ’ or * tun ’ was an estate or 
manor with a village community in villenage upon 
it. And the services of the villein tenants were of ‘a 
uniform and clearly defined type they consisted of 
the combination of two distinct things—fixed gafol 
payments in money, in kind, or in labour, and the 
more servile week-work. 

It is needful now to examine 'the land system 
beyond the border of Saxon conquest. 

A good opportunity of doing this occurs in the 
Domesday Survey. 

The»Tidenham manor has already been examined. 
It afforded a singularly useful example of* the Saxon 
systto. Its geographical position, at the extreme 
south-west corner of England, on the side of Wales, 
enabled us to tyace its history from its probable 
conquest in 57X, or «oon after, and to conclude 
that it remained Saxon from that time to the date of 
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the Survey; and distinctly manorial was found to be 
West side the character of its holdings and services. 

Now, the neighbouring land, on the west side of 
the Wye, was equally remarkable in its‘ geogrp-phical 
position, ^or as long as Tidenham had been, the 
extreme south-west corner of England, so long had 
the neighbouring land between the Wye and the 
Usk been the extreme south-east corner of un¬ 
conquered Wales. 

It was part of the district of Gwent, and it seems 
Eemained to have remained in the hands of the Welsh till 
conquered Harold conquered it from the Welsh king Gruffydd, 
by Harold. ^ years Only before the Norman Conquest. 

Harold seems to have annejced whatever he 
conquered between the Wye and the Usk— i.e. in 
Gwent—to his earldom of Hereford; and after the 
Norman Conquest it fell into the hands of William 
fitzOsbom, created by William the Conqueror Earl 
of Hereford and Lord of Gwent.^ 

It was he * who built at Chepstow the Castle of 
Estrighoiel, the ruins of which still stand on the west 
bank of the Wye, opposite Tidenham. His son, Eoger 
FitzOsbern, succeeded to the earldom of Hereford 
and the lordship of Gwent; and, upon his rebellion 


* Uber XandavetuiSf p. 64d. 
Orderictti Vitdis, ii. 100. It may 
have been conquered in 1040, after 
Gradydd and Iriah jurates had, ac¬ 
cording to florence, croased the 
Wye and burned 'I^medham’ 
(eee Freeman’s Koman C^mgueitf 

• ii» App. P); but most likely 
shortly before a.D. 100ft, under 
which‘d%te is the fbHowing entry 
'ht iSk9 Saxon Ohronkle:— 

* A. In this year before 


Lammas, Harold the Eorl ordered a 
building to be erected in Wales at 
Portabewith afhr he it, 

and there he gathered much goods 
and thought to have ICipg Edward 
there for tlm purpose of hunting; 
but when it was all toady, then 
went Oradook, Qrifihi’S son, with 
the whole force which he conld po- 
Ouife, and slew almoet all the people 
wholhere bad been building,' 

* Dmeiday, i. 102 a. 
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and imprisonment, this region of Wales became terra 
regie, and as such is described in the Domesday Sur¬ 
vey, mostly as a sort of annexe to Gloucestershire,^ 
but partly as belonging to the county of Hereford.* 
l^r is Gwent the only district very near to 
Tidenham whose Welsh history can be traced down 
to the time of the Domesday Survey. There was 
another part of ancient Wales, the district of Ergyng, 
or Archenfield, —^which included the ‘ Golden Valley ’ 
of the Dour. It lay, like Gwent-^but further north— 
between the unmistakable boundaries of the Wye and 
the Usk, and it remained Welsh till conquered by 
Harold ; and tliis is confirmed by the fact that the 
district of ^Arcenefelde ’ is brought within the limits 
of the Domesday Survey® as an irregular addition 
to Herefordshire, just as Gwent was an annexe to 
Gloucestershire. 

Here, then, we have two districts, one to tlie 
west and the other to the north of Tidenham, both 
of which clearly remained Welsh till conquered by 
Harold a few years before the Norman Conquest, and 
both of them are described in the Domesday Survey. 
Further, it so happens that because they had been 
but recently conquered, and had not yet been added 
to any English county, and because also their cus¬ 
toms diflered from those of the neighbourfng English 
manorj, the services of their tenants, quite out of 
ordinary course, are described. • 

So that, by a convenient chance, we -are able’ to 
bring together upon the evidence of the Domesday 

* Ibid. 162 a etteq. Nonntm Conquest, u. App. SS, p. 

^ 1856. See aUb Fiee&aD’s 685. 

’ Dottmhtyf i, 179 
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Survey the land system^ of a district* which for five 
hundred years before the Norman Conquest had been 
the extreme south-east edge of Wales, and of a dis¬ 
trict which for the same five hundred years had been 
the extreme south-west comer of Saxon England, 
beyond the Severn, 

We have seen what was the Saxon land system 
on one side of.the which divided the two dis¬ 
tricts; let us now see what was the Welsh land 
system on the other side of the river, so far as it is 
disclosed in the SurveyT 

Part of theWelsh district of Gwent is thus described 
in the Domesday annexe to Gloucestershire;— 

^ Under Waswic, the prsepositus, are ziii. ville; under [another pne- 
positus] ziiii. villie, under [another pnepositus] ziii., under [another pre- 
poaitufi] ziiiL (t.e. 64 in all). These render zlvii. sextars of hou^, and 
xl. pigs, and zli. cows, and xxviii. shillings for hawks.^. . . 

^ Under the same prsepositi are four villse wasted 1^ IQng Cara- 
ddhch.’» 

Again, a little further on, this entry occurs:— 

' The same A. has in Wales m. viUa which were in the demesne of 
Count William and Ih^r his son (t.s, Fits-Oshem, Earl of Hereford 
and Lord of Oweot). These render m. textars €f ho/My^ vi. pigs, and x. 
shillings .’* 

Passing to the Domesday description of the dis¬ 
trict of Arfihmjield, we find a similar record. 

The heading of the survey for Herefordshire * is 
as follows‘ Hie annotantur terras tenentes ill Here- 


’ See Lege$ Walltce, p. 813. (? whether xzyiii. I 7 an extra z, in 
' De qualibet villa rusticana dehet error), 
habere ovem fetam vel 4 denarios in ’ Jkmuday^ i 163 a. 
edbos accipitrum.’ The 64 villsB 163a(lwtentiy). 

at each would mahe triiL s. * F.179&* 
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forddcire et in Arcenefelde et in Walis.’ And further C aiy. VL 
on ^ we learn that— 

* In Afeenefdde the Idiig has 100 men less 4, who with their men 
hare 73 teams, and give of custom 41 sextars of honey and 20s. instead 
of the sheep which they used to give, and 10s. toxfutnagiuni'f nor do 
they give geld or other custom, except that they march in the hinges 
army IT^It is so ordered to them. If a liber homo dies there, the king 
has his horsey with arms. From a vOtem/M when he dies the king has 
one ox. T^^n g Grifin and Blein devastated this land in the time of King 
Edward, and so what it was then b not know^.’ Lagademar pertained 
to Arcenefelde in the time of King Edward, &c. There is a muior [at 
Arcenefelde] in which 4 ld>er% kominee with 4^ teams render 4 sextars of 
honey/md \Qd, of custom. Also a villa with its men and 6 teams, and 
*a forest, rendering a half sextar of houey and 6d. 

There are other instances of similar honey rents, 
e.g.^ 

In ddfentmVI men with xix. teams render xv. sextars of honey and 
X. shillings. 

In Cape v, Welshmen having v. teams render v. sextars of honey, 
and V. sheep with lambs, and xd. 

In Ma^oaare one under-tenant having iv. teams renders vi, sextars of 
honey and x. s. 

In Pendtecdoc one under-tenant having iv. teams render vi. sextars of 
honey and x. s. * 

In Btdkt xii. villani and xu. bordarii with xi. teams render xviii. 
sextars of honey. 

The distinctive points in these descriptions of the F(^ mu 
recently Welsh districts west and north of Tidenham tors of 

ef *t 1 

are obviously (1) the prevalence of produce or food 
rents—honey, cows, sheep, pigs, &c.--hongy being 
the most prominent item; (2) the absence of the 
word ‘ manor,' used everywhere else in the purvey of 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire; (3) the remark¬ 
able grouping in the district of Gwent of the ‘ villas ’ 
in batches of thirteen or fourteen^ each batch under a 
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It is clear that on the Welsh side of the Wye 
Welsh instead of Saxon customs prevailed, and that 
these were some of them.’^ Bo much we learn from 
these irregular additions of newly conquered Welsh 
ground to the area of the Domesday Survey* 

The meaning of the peculiarities thus in^cated 
will become apparent when the Welsh system has 
been examined upon its own independent evidence. 


II. THE WELSH LAND SYSTEM IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. - 

There is no reason why, in trying to learn the 
nature of the Welsh land system, the method followed 
throughout, of proceeding backwards from the known 
to the unknown, should not be followed. 

It has already been shown that such arable fields 
as there are in Wales, like the Saxon arable fields, 
were open fields. They were shown to be divided by 
turf balks, two furrows wide,* into strips called erws 
—representing a day’s work in ploughing. The 
Welsh laws were also found to supply the simplest 
and clearest solution given anywhere of the reason 
of the scattering of the strips in the holdings, as well 
as of the relations of the grades of holdings to the 
number,of oxen contributed by the holders to the 
common plough team of eight oxen. 

In fa.ct, the Welsh codes clearly prov& that, as 
regards arable husbandry, the open field system was 
the system prevalent throughout all the three dis¬ 
tricts of Wales. 

* So f. ^In Oa«t«ll»ria ^ bord. dim. oar. et reddunt 

de OarUtitt . . . iiL Walenaea teffe tiii. aextar. mellis.’ 

WStnsi cum Ui. cai*. et * Ancient tamo/ Waie»,jf,B73i. 
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’ But partly from tlie mountaiuous nature of the 
country, and partly from the peculiar stage of 
economic development through which the Welsh 
were jasaing, long after the Norman Conquest they 
were still a pastoral people. Cattle rather than com 
daimted the first consideration, an^ ruled their habits; 
and hence the Welsh land system, even in later times, 
was very, different from that of the Saxons. 

In fact, the two land systems, though both using 
an qpen-field husbandry, were in their main features 
radically distinct. In those parts of Wales which 
were unconquered, and therefore uncivilised, till the 
conquest of Edward I., we look in vain in the early 
surveys for the manor or estate with the village 
community in villenage upon it. 

The Welsh system was not manorial. Its unit 
was not a village community on a lord’s estate. 

As late as the twelfth century Giraldm Camhremii^ 
described the houses of the Welsh as not built either 
in towns or even in villages, but as scattered along 
the edges of the woods. To his eye they seemed 
mere huts made of boughs of trees twisted togetlier, 
easily constructed, and lasting scarcely more than a 
season.. They consisted of one room, and the whole 
family, guests and all, slept on rushes laid along the 
wall, with their feet to the fire, the smoke of which 
found its way through a hole in the roof.* The Welsh, 
in fact, being pastoral people, had two sets of home¬ 
steads. In summer their herds fed on the higher 
ranges of the hills, and in winter in the valleys. So 
they themselves, following their cattle, had separate 
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huts for summer and for winter use, as was also the 
custom in the Highlands of Scotland, and is^ still the 
case in the higher Alpine valleys. Giraldus Cam* 
brensis describes the greater part of the lan^ as in 
pasture and very little as arable; and accordingly the 
food of the Wels^ he describes, just as Ctesar had 
described it, eleven centuries earlier, as being chiefly 
the produce of their herds—milk, cheese and butter, 
and flesh in larger proportions than bread.^ The 
latter was mostly of oats. 

The Welsh ploughed for their oats in March and 
April, and for wheat in summer and winter, yoking to 
their ploughs seldom fewer than four oxen; and he 
mentions as a peculiarity that the driv^er walked 
backward in front of the oxen, as we found was the 
custom in Scotland.® 

Another marked peculiarity of the Welsh was 
fheir hereditary liking and universal training for war¬ 
like enterprise. They were soldiers as well as herds¬ 
men ; even husbandmen eagerly rushed to arms from 
the plough.® Long settlement and the law of division 
of labour had not yet brought about the separation 
of the military ‘from the agricultural population of 
Wales even so late as the twelfth century. And here 
we come upon traces of their old tribal economy. 
For the &ct8 that they had not yet attained to settled 
villages and townships, that they had not yet passed 
from the pastoral to 4;he agricultural stage, that they 
were still craving after warfare and wdd enterprise—all 

* 0. Till Thedietrictof Snow* ‘ 0. liilnad xrii. In tfaelajeof 
don afforded the beet peatuiage Kw four oxen were yoked abreast 
and Anglesey the best com-grow- to the ploifgh, Train’s hk Man, 
tsgjkoid^ Urp.*241. *0. Tiii 
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these are traces of tribal habits still remaining. And Chip. vi. 
a still clearer mark of the same thing was the stress oeneaio- 
they laid upon their genealogy. Even the common 
people (he says) keep their genealogies, and can not 
only readily recount the names of their grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, but even refer back to the 
sixth or seventh generation, or beyond them, in this 
manner: Rhys^ son of Gruffydh^ ^on of Rhys^ son of 
Theodory son of Eineon^ son of Owen^ son of Howel^ 
son of Cadelhy son of Roderic Mawr^ and so on.^ 

fhus in the twelfth century there were in Wales s^^vais 
distinct survivals of a tribal economy. Instead of a tribal 
system like the Saxons, of village communities and 
townships, the Welsh system was evidently a tribal 
system in the later stages of gradual disintegration, 
tenaciously preserving within it arrangements and 
customs pointing back to a period when its rules had 
been in full force. * 

But the Welsh codes must be further examined 
before the significance of the Domesday entries can be 
fully appreciated. 


in. THE WELSH LAND SYSTEM ACCOBDING TO THE WELSH 

LAWS. 

The Welsh version of the ancient laws of Wales 
contains ^ree several codes: The Venedotian of North 
Wales, the Dimetian and Gwentian of South Wales. 

They profess to date substantially from Howel dda^ Law of 
who codified the local customs about the middle of 
the tenth century. They contain, however, later ®“^’**y* 


i*0. xvii. 
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OsAF. VI. additions, and the MBS. are not earlier than the end 
of the thirteenth century. There is a Latin version 
' of the Dimetian code in MS. of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, which is especially valuable as 
giving the received Latin equivalent of the Welsh 
terms used in the laws. And there are also, apart 
from these codes, triads of doubtful date, but profess¬ 
ing to preserve traditional customs and laws of the 
Welsh nation before the time of the Saxon conquest 
of Britain.^ 

For the present purpose the actual date of. a law 
or custom is not so important as its own intrinsic 
character. We seek to gain a true notion of the 
tribal system,* and an economically early trait may 
well be preserved in a document of later date. 

Saxon and There is no reason why we should be even tempted 

Welsh . ^ 

gystems to exaggerate the antiquity of the evidence. The 

^tompo- survival of the system the more valuable for 

our purpose. The Saxon and Welsh systems were 
contemporary systems, and it is best to compare them 
as such. 

It would appear that under this tribal system a 
district was occupied by a tribe [cenedJ) under a petty 
king {brenhin) or chief. 

Free The tribe was composed of households of free 

S^tTbai” Welshmen, all blood relations; and the homesteads of 
these households were scattered about on the country 
side, as they werfe found to be in the time ofGiraldus 
Cambrensis. They seem to have been grouped into 
artificial clusters mainly, as we shall see, for purposes 
of tribute or legal jurisdiction. 

' ^ ^ * C " " "'."" 

^ AntirntLamand Iiuitiiittf* of Waieh Record Commigflion, 1641. 
Bee preAuse Aneuritt Owm. 
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But all the iuhabitauts of Wales were not members Ohap. vi. 
of the tribes. Resides the households of tribesmen of 
blood relations and pure descent, there were hanging 
on to the tribes or their chiefs, and under the over- 
lordship of the latter, or sometimes of tribesmen, 
strangers in blood who were not free Welshmen ; Taoogfl 
also Welshmen illegitimately born, or degraded for 
crime. And these classes, being ^without tribal or 
family rights, were placed in groups of households 
and homesteads by themselves. If there were any 
approach to the Saxon village community in villenage 
upon a lord’s estate under Welsh arrangements, it 
was to be found in this subordinate class, who were 
not Welshmen, and had no rights of kindred, and were 
known as aillts and taeogs of the chief on whose land 
they were settled. Further, as there was this marked 
distinction between tribesmen and non-tribesmen, so 
also there was a marked and essential distinctioif 
between the free tribe land occupied, by the families 
of freeWelsh tribesmen, called * tir gwelyawg^ or family 
landi the ^caeth land' or bond land of the taeogs 
and aillts, which latter was also called ‘ tir-eyfrif or 
register land, and sometimes ‘ tir-kyllydus ' or geUahle 
land (gafol-land ?).^ 

The main significance of the Welsh system, both 
as regards individual rights and land usages, turns 


* Vemdotian Code. Anetenf land on the one band and the Ailltp 
lam of Walee, pp. S1--2, and see and Taeogs with their geldtMe or 
pp. 644-^ (Wefyh lam). Mr^ register land on the other. Every- 
Bkene, in his chapter cn The Tribe thing, however, turns upon this. 
in Wake in his Cdtic ScotUmdf hi. Compare Wtisik laws, xiv. s. 31 
pp. 200 , 301, does not seem to have and s. 82 (pp. 738-741), where 
grasped fully the distinctiSnbetwdhn the distinction is again clearly 
tlie/r«e trdiemen and thmr ftrmilg stated. 
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on this distinction between the two difierent classes of 
persons and the two different kinds of land qpcupied 
by them. They will require separate examination, 

4 

9 

Let us first take the free tribesmen (* TJchelwyi's ’ 
or ‘ Breyrs *) and their ‘ family land.’ 

K the professed triads of Dymwal Moelmvd may 
be taken to repregent, as they claim to do, the con¬ 
dition of things in earlier centuries, the essential to 
membership in the cemdl^ or tribe, was hiHh within 
it of Welsh parents. 

Free-bom Welshmen were ‘tied’ together in a 
‘ social state ’ by the three ties of— 

(1) Common defence (cyvnaWdd). 

(2) Common tillage (cyvar). 

(3) Common law (chyvraith).^ 

t 

Every .free Welshman was entitled to three 
things;— 

(1) Five free erws (or acre strips). 

(2) Co-tillage of the waste (cyvar gobaith). 

(3) Hunting.® 

The free tribesman’s homestead, or tyddyn, con¬ 
sisted of three things :— 

(1) His house (ty). 

•(2) „ cattle-yard (bu-arth). 

(3) „ corn-yard (yd-arth).* 

And the five free strips, afterwards apparently 


’ Ancient Lawa of WiUett p. I * " Id. 961 («. 68). 
638 {0. 46). I • P. 639 («. 61). 
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reduced to four, of each head of a house—free, Chap. vi. 
possibly, in the sense of their having been freed 
from the common rights of t)thers over them, as well 
as being free from charges or tribute—^we may pro¬ 
bably regard as contained in the tyddy% oi^as lying 
in croft near the homesteads. 

The Chjoentian^ DimeUan. and VenedoUan codes all The hold- 

’ ^ mg' that 

represent the homestead or tyddyn and land of the of a 
free Welshman as a family holding. So long as the or family, 
hea^ of the family lived, all his* descendants lived 
with him, apparently in the same homestead, unless 
new ones had already been built for them on the 
family land. In any case, they still formed part of 
tlie joint household of which he was the head.^ 

When a free tribesman, the head of a household, 
died, his holding was not broken up. It was held by 
his heirs for three generations as one joint holding; 
it was known as the holding of ‘ the heirs of So-anJ- 
so.'® But within the holding there was^ equality of 
division between his sons; the younger son, however, 
retaining the original tyddyn or homestead, and 
others having tyddyns found for them on the family 
land. All the sons had equal rights' in the scattered 
strips and pasture belonging to the holding.® 

Thus, in the first generation there was equality Equality 
between brothers; they were co-tenants in equal SmUy 


* Pp. 81-2. 

* See the surveys in the Eeccrd 
<if Carnarvon (14th century), where 
the holdings are sometimes called 
‘ Welei,’ thus:—‘ In eadem villa 
sunt tria Wele libera, viz. 
Tarthur ap Ruwon "W^le Joz. ap 
Rttwon and Weie Keneth ap Bu- 


won. Et suntberedespredicteWele 
de Yartbur ap Ruwon, Eign. ap 
Grifiiri and Iloell. ap Griflri et alii 
coheredes sui;’ and ao on of the other 
Weles (p. 11). This is tlie common 
form of the survey yMwsim, 

• Anetent Lam. of WoIm. 
p. 74ir 
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shares of the family holding of which they were 
co-heirs. « 

When all the brothers were dead there was, if 
desired, a re-division, so as to make equality b^etween 
the co-heirs, who were now first cousins. 

When all the first cousins were dead there might 
be still another re-division, to make equality between 
the co-heirs, who were now second cousins. 

But no one beyond second cousins could claim 
equality; and if a man died without heirs of his 
body, and there were no kindred within the degree 
of second cousins, the land reverted to the chief who 
represented the tribe.^ 

The great-grandfatlier was thus always looked 
back to as the common ancestor, whose name was 
still given to the family holding of his co-heirs. The 
family tie reached from him to his great-grandchildren, 
and then ceased to bind together further genera¬ 
tions.*^ * 

We have seen that even in the twelfth century 
the household all used one couch, extending round 
the wall of the single room of the house; this couch 
was called the gwely.’ The ‘ tir ^elyawg ’ was 
thus the land of the family using the same’ couch; 
and the descendants of one ancestor living together 
were a ‘ gweli-gordd.’® As late as the fourteenth 
century, in the Record of Carnarvon, the ^holdings 


* Id. pp. 82 and 740. wq. See also Wtitlk Lam, Book 

‘ The fullest description of the IX. xxxi. p. 686; also Book XIV. 
toIm of ‘family land ’ are those in xxzi. pp. 780 et ssjr. 
the Tenedctum Code, c. xii,, The ^» Andent Laws, Sfc., of Walee, 
Law ofSrothenfor Land, pp. 61 ei Qlossarj, p. 1001. 
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are still called ‘Weles* and ‘Gavells.’ They are 
essentially ‘ family * or tribal holdings.^ • 

And now as to the tenure upon which these 
holdiijgs of the free tribesmen were held. 

It was a free tenure, subject to the obligation to 
pay Gwestoa, or ‘ food rent,’ to the chief, and to some 
incidents which marked an almost feudal relationship 
to the chief, viz.;— 

(1) The Amohr, or marriage fee of a female. 

*(2) The Ebediw? or death parent (lieriot). 

(3) Aid in building the king’s castles. 

• (4) Joining his host in his enterprises in the 
country whenever required, out of the country six 
weeks only in the year.® 

These were the usual accompaniments of free 
tenure everywhere, and are no special marks of 
serfdom. 

Several homesteads were grouped together in 
‘ maenols ’ or ‘ trevs ’ for the purpose of the payment of 
the Gwestva, as we shall see by-and-by. This consisted 
in Gwent^ of a horse-load of wheat-flour, an ox, seven 
threaves of oats, a vat of honey, and 24 pence of 
silver.^ And as the money value of the Gwestva was 
always one pound, so that its money equivalent was 
known as ‘ the tunc pound,’ holdings of family land 
were spoken of, as late as the fourteenth century, as 
‘ paying tunc ’ ®—tlie gwestva^ or tunc pound in lieu 

* The Record of Camat'von, investiture fee had been paid by the 
paeiim. Thus *the Wde of So- person dying. 

and-eo, the son of So-and-so, and * Ancient Zaw$t p. U2 and 
the heirs of this Wele are So-and- 93. 

80.’ ^ Id. p. 376. 

* This was not payable if. an ® Book of Ceimorvon, paarim. 
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♦ 

of it, being the distinctive tribute of the free tribes¬ 
men 

Such was the tenure of the family land, and these 
were the services of the free tribesmen. ^ 

There is no trace here of villenage, or of the 
servile week-work of the Saxon serf. The tribesmen 
had no manorial lord over them but their chief, and 
he was their natuival and elected tribal head. So, 
when Wales was finally conquered, the tunc was paid 
to the Prince of Wales, and no mesne lord was inter¬ 
posed between the tribesman and the Prince. 

Thus the freedom of the free tribesman w^ 
guarded at every point. 


Turning now to the other class, the aillts or 
who in the Latin translations of the laws are 
called villani —the key to their position was tlieir 
n'on-possession of tribal blood, and therefore of the 
rights of kindred. They were not free-born Welsh¬ 
men though, on the other hand, by no means to be 
confounded with caeths, or slaves. They must be 
sworn men of some chieftain or lord, on whose land 
they were placed; and at whose will and pleasure tliey 
were deemed to remain.^ Each of these taeogs had 
his tyddyn —his homestead, with corn and cattle yard. 
In his tyddyn he had cattle of his own. In South 
Wales several of these taeogs^ homesteads were 
grouped fogether into what was called a taeog-trev. 
Further, the arable fields of the ‘taeog-trev’ were 
ploughed on the open-field system by the taeogs’ 

> aoniotimea an *u(!hdwr* or 673, See also Id, p. 046, WfMt 
tribeaniian had taeogs under him. Lam. * 

Law»t pp. 86, 3.30, and 
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common plough team, to which each contributed 
oxen. • • 

But the distinctive feature of the taeog-trev was 
that an absolute equality ruled, not between brothers 
or cousins of one household, as in the case of the 
family land of the free tribesmen, but throughout the 
whole trev. Family relationships were ignored. All 
adults in the trev—fathers and sons, and strangers in 
blood—took equal shares, with the single exception 
of youngest som^ who lived with their fathers, and had 
no tyddyn of their own till the parent’s death. This 
principle of equality ruled everything.^ The common 
ploughing must not begin till every taeog in the trev 
had his place appointed in the co-tillage.^ Nor could 
there be any escheat of land in the taeog-trev to the 
lord on failure of heirs; for there was nothing heredi¬ 
tary about tlie holdings. Succession always fell (except 
in tlie case of the youngest son, who took his father^ 
tyddyn) to the whole trev.® Wlien there was a death 
there was a re-division of the wliole land, care, how¬ 
ever, being taken to disturb the occupation of the 
actual tyddyns only wlien absolutely needful.'* 

The principle upon which the tacog’s rights rested 
was simply this : where there was no true Welsh 
blood no family rights were recognised. Tn the ab¬ 
sence of these, equality ruled between individuals; 
they shared ‘ per capita,’ and not ‘ per stirpes.’ 

The land of a taeog-trev was, as already said, 
called * register land ’ ®—tir cyfrif 

* Id. pp. €2 and 630. Welsh } Id. p. 82. 

LawSf 8. xxxii. * It was Bometimes called ‘ tir 

* Id. p. S76. • kyllidin/ or geldable land, as before 

* Id, p. 82. stated. 
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Chap. VI. There were other incidents marking off the taeog 
from the free Welshman. He might not bear ; * 
he might not, witliout his lord^s consent, become a 
scholar, a smith, or a bard, nor sell his swine, honey, 
or horse* Even if he were to marry a free Welsh 
woman, his descendants till the fourth, and in some 
cases the ninth degree, remained taeogs. But the 
fourth or ninth descendant of the free Welsh woman, 
as the case might be, might at last claim his five free 
strips, and become the head of a new kindred.® 

Ineidouts Even the taeog was, however, under these laws, 
hardly a serf. With tlie exception of his duty to 
assist the lord in the erection of buildings, and to 
submit to hylch^ i.e. to the lord’s followers, being 
quartered upon him when making a ‘ progress,’ and to 
dovraithy or maintenance of the chief’s dogs and ser¬ 
vants, there seems to have been no exaction of menial 
I^ersonal services.* 

Fool- The taeogs’ dues, like those of free Welshmen, 

consisted of fixed summer ami winter contributions 
of food for the chiefs table. In Gwent they had to 
provide in winter a sow, a salted flitch, threescore 
loaves of wheat bread, a tub of ale, twenty sheaves 
of oats; and pence for the servants. In summer, a 
tub of butter and twelve cheeses and bread.® 

These "tributes of food were called ‘ dawnbwyds,* 
gifts of food, or ‘ board-gifts,’ and from tl^ese the 
taeog or register land is in one place in the Welsh 
laws called tir bwrddy or ‘ board-land ’ {terra memalia^ 


* Pp.03wd376. 

^ P.37^. OvmtianCodef Ilf 

XXXV. 


* AneieM Lam, ^c.,p. 673. 
9 Pp. 36-7 and 212-13. 

* Jd. pp. 38 and 646. 
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or * mensal land * ^), a term which we shall find again 
when we come to examine the Irish tribal system. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that beneath the 
taeogsf as beneath the Saxon geneat and gehur^ were 
the ‘ caeths,* or bondmen, the property of their 
owners,* without tyddyn and without land, unless 
such were assigned to them by their lord. These 
caeths were, therefore, not settled in separate trevs, 
but scattered about as household slaves in the tyddyns 
of their masters. 


IV. LAND DIVISIONS UNDER THE WELSH CODES. 

There Vcre, then, these two kinds of holdings— 
those of the free tribesmen, of ‘ family land,’ and those 
of tlie taeogs, of ‘ register land.’ There remains to 
be considered the system on which the holdings were 
clustered together. 

The principle of this it is not very easy at first to 
understand, and the difficulty is increased by a con¬ 
fusion of terms between the codes. But there is one 
fact, by keeping hold of which the system becomes 
intelligible, viz., that the grouping seems to have been 
based upon the collective amount of the food-rent. 
The homesteads, or tyddyns, each containing its four 
free erws, were scattered over the country side. But 
they were artificially grouped together for the purpose 
of the payment of the food-rent, or tunc pound in lieu 
of it. And by following the group which pays the 

* Ancient Laws, ^c., p. 697. fine) for him, only paylaent of his 
^ P. 294 (Dimetian (j^e). * Ibe “ werth ” to his master like the 
meth —there is no gaUxnm (death- wwih ^ of a hecud' 
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* tunc pound * as the unit of compaxison, the at first 
conflicting evidence falls into its proper place. 

In the Yenedotian Code the maenol is this unit. 
In the Dimetian and Gwentian Oodesi this unit is the 
trev. * 

According to theYenedotian Code of North Wates,^ 

4 erws.. 1 tjddjn. 

4 tyddjns.« 1 randir 

4 randirs . . . . » 1 gavael. 

4 gavaels.» 1 trev. 

4 treys.» 1 maenol. , 

12 maenols and 2 supemumerary treys 1 cymwd (or eomote). 
Swymwds.» 1 cantrey (100 treys). 

The cymwd was thus a half-hundred, and each 
cymwd had its court, and so was the unit of legal 
jurisdiction. At its head was a maer and a canghellor, 
the two officers of the chief who had jurisdiction over 
it. 

• The twelve maenols in the cymwd were thus dis¬ 
posed :— • » ^ 

1 free maenol for the support of the office of maer. 

1 free maenol for the support of the office of canghell'orl 
6 occupied by * vchdwre,^ or tribesmen. 

Making 8 free qiaenols of ^family land/ from, each of which a 
gwesiva or time pound was paid. 

The other 4 maenols were 'register land’ occupied by aillts or 
taeogs, paying 'dawn bwyds.’ 

‘12 in the' cymwd.’ * 

Now, it must be admitted that all this •singular 
system, arranged according to strict arithmetical rules, 
looks very much hke’ a merely theoretical arrange¬ 
ment, plausible on paper but impossible in" practice. 
It 'v^ll be found, however, that there is more 

___ S _ 4 -'. 


* Anekni Laws, ^c., pp. 90-1. 


* Id. p. 01, 8.14. 
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probability, as well as reason and meaning in it, than 
at first sight appears. 

In the first place, as regards the twelve maenols 
making up the cymwd^ there is no difiiculty ; four of 
them were taeog maenols and eight were free maenols. 

But there is an obvious difficulty in the description of 
the contents of each maenol. Taken literally, the 
description in the Venedotian Code seems to imply 
that ev^ry maenol was composed of four trevs, each 
of which contained four gavaels. composed of four 
ranSirs, each of which contained four tyddyns com- 
posed of four erws. But in this case the maenol would Throeacore 
contain nothing but tyddyns—nothing but home- th^tunc 
steads I—there would be no arable and no pasture. 

This cannot be the true reading. A clue to the real 
meaning is found in a clause which, after repeating 
that from each of the eight free maenols in the 
cymwd the chief has a gwpAva yearly, ‘ that is ft 
pound yearly from each of them,’ goes on to say, 

‘ Threescore pence is charged on each trev of the four 
that are in a maenol, and so subdivided into quarters in 
succession until each erw of the tyddjm be assessed.’ ^ 

Now, from this statement it maybe assumed that 
there must be some correspondence between the 
number of pence in the tunc pound and the number 
of erws in the maenol, otherwise why spedc of each 
erw being assessed ? But, according to the foregoing 
figures, there would be 1,024 erws in the maenol.^ 

* Id. p. 91, 8. 16. In Leg^ 

WaUiee, p. 826, ^score pence’ or 
* score of siljer ’ is translated' uncia 
argenli;’ .*. 3 wMcte agri should 
equal a * trev.' *8ee IMber La^dor 
veneis, pp. 70 and 817. 


* 4 erw 

- tyddyn. 

10 » 

■ randir. 

64 „ 

a gavael. 

266 „ 

"* trev. 

1024 „ 

« maenol. 
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Each trev, which thus contains 256 crws, is to pay 
Four threescore pence. How can 256 erws be divided 
En^Tn into quarters till each erw is assessed ? Dividing the 
eachtrev. gavad of sixty-four erws, and 

threescore pence divided by four is sixty farthings. 
It is evident that sixty farthings cannot be divided 
between sixty-four erws. But if we suppose each 
trev to contain four homesteads or tyddyns, then 
the gavael ^ of sixty-four erws would be the^ single 
holding belonging to a tyddyn or homestead, and the 
four erws in the actual tyddyn (which are to be free 
erws)l3eing deducted, then the sixty farthings exactly 
correspond with the remaining sixty erws forming the 
holding of land appendant to the tyddyn, and each 
erw would pay one farthing. We may ta'ke it then 
as possible that each Venedotian maenol contained 
four trevs, paying sixty pence each, and that each 
trev was a cluster of four holdings of sixty erws 
each, in respect of which the holders paid sixty 
farthings each to the gwestrn, holding their actual 
tyddyns free. 

A group of In other words, each of the eight free maenols 
contained sixteen homesteads, which sixteen home- 

paicfthe classified in groups of four called 

tunc trevs. Or, to put the case the other way, the eight 
pound. maenbls, were divided into quarters or trevs, and 

these trevs again each contained four homesteads. 

It is evidently a tribal arrangement, clustering 
the homesteads numeriijally for purposes of the pay¬ 
ment of gwestva, and probably the discharge of other 


* The word OahaU etill in Scotch Om^c rotaing its meting of a farm. 
The word is pronounced 
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public duties, and not a natural territorial arrangement 
on*the basis of the village or township. 

Turning now to the Dimetian and Gwentian Codes, 
according to which the free trev instead of the maenol 
is the gwestva-paying unit there is first the group 
of twelve trevs (instead of twelve maenols) under a 
single maer, and under the name of maenol instead 
of cymwd ; but apparently all the trevs in the group 
of twelve * are free trevs. There ai*e other groups of 
seven taeog-trevs making a taeog-maenol, and the 
maenol (instead of the cymwd) has its court^ and 
becomes the unit of legal jurisdiction.® 

Confining attention to the free maenol, the first 
thing to notice is that each of the twelve free trevs 
of wliich it was composed paid its gwestva, or tunc 
pound in lieu of it. The trev, therefore, was the 
gwestva-paying unit. 

And as to the interior of the trev we read,— • 

* There are to be four randirs in the trev, from which the king’s gwestva 
shall be paid.’ 

‘ 812 erws are to be in the randir between clear and brake, wood and 
Held, and wet and dry, except a supernumeiary trev [the upland has in 
addition].’* 

In this case the ‘ tunc pound ’ of 240tf. was paid 
by each trev of 4 randirs, each randir containing 312 
erws, and the trev 1,248 erws in all. Tli^ trev in 
South Wales is, therefore, slightly larger than the 


* Ancient Lowe, pp. 261. ‘ Four three randirs, in two of which there 
randirs «re to be in the trev from were three taeog-tyddyns to each, 
which the king’s gwestva is to be the third being pasture for the 
paid’ (s. 6). other two. There were therefore 

^ In upland districts there were six taeog holdings is each taeog- 
13 trevs in the maenol, p. 876. ^ trev. Ancient Zam, ^e., pp. 376 
There were seven ^aoog-trevs send 829. 
in taeog-maenols, and each contained * Pp. 874-6. 
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Chap. VI, Venedotian maenol. Here we are bound by no law 
that the pence in the gwestva should exactly coire- 
spond with the number of erws. But in the other 
versions the 12 odd erws in the randir are stated to 

C 

be for ‘ domicilia,’' or buildings, and 12 erws would 
allow of 3 tyddyns of the requisite 4 erws each. 

This fixes for us the number of homesteads or 
tyddyns in the trey. There were 3 tyddyns to each 
randir, and 4 randirs to the trev, and so there were 
12 tyddyns in each trev, and to each tyddyn there were 
appendant 100 erws in the arable, pasture, and waste. 
Tho^trey a The trev wliich paid its tunc pound of 240d!. was 
twelve thus made up of 12 holdings, each paying a score 
each pence. And as in the Latin version of the Bimetian 
oMee^or° (p* ^^5) a score pence is translated unda argenti, 
More of the connexion is at once made clear between the 

hilver, 80 •11-1. 

between system of grouping the holdings so as to pay the tunc 
tunc ° {)ound, and the monetary system which prevailed in 
pound. Wfiles, viz., that according to which .20ti. made an 
ounce, and 12 ounces one pound. The 12 holdings 
each paying a score of pence, or ounce of silver, made 
up between them the tunc pound of tlie trev. 

This curious* geometiical arrangement or classifi¬ 
cation of tyddyns and trevs, with an equal area of land 
to each, is at first sight entirely inconsistent with the 
division of the family land among the heirs of the 
holder,inasmuch as the greatgrandchildren wjien they 
divided tfie original family holding must, one would 
suppose, have held smaller shares than their* great 

* P. 829. ‘ In randir continan- See alao p. 790 * Id est xii. domi- 
tur ecc. et adi.aore: utinooc. aerie, cilia.’ The Dimetian Code hae it 
araturam, et pa^cua et focaiia pos< ' s^ace for buildings on the 12 erwe ’ 
aeiB^ habeat; inde^xii. domieilia.’ fp, 263), 
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grandfather. And tj^ere is only one answer to this. It 
would have been so if the tribe, and the families com¬ 
posing it, were permanently fixed and settled on the 
same land, and pursuing a regular agriculture, with 
an increasing population within certain boundaries. 

But the Welsh were still a pastoral people, and, as we 
shall sec when we come to examine the Irish tribal 
system,.while the homesteads and land divisions were shifted 
fixed, the occupants were shifted about by the chiefs hSSgs!*^ 
froin time to time, each sept, or clan, or family receiv¬ 
ing at each rearrangement a certain number of tyddyns 
or homesteads, according to certain tribal rules of 
blood relationship of a very intricate character. 

This permanence of the geographical divisions 
and homesteads, and shifting of the tribal households 
whenever occasion required it, was only possible with 
a pastoral and scanty population. Long before the 
fourteenth century the households were settled ii! 
their homesteads, geometrical regularity had ceased, 
and the land was divided and subdivided into irre¬ 
gular fractions. This is the state of things disclosed 
in the Record of Carnarvon. But in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, according to the Welsh laws, thh old tribal rules 
were apparently still in force. 

Without pretending to have mastered all the ThecioA- 
details of these obicure tribal arrangements, the hJSoids 
point to J)e noted is that the scattering of the tyddyns 
all over the country side, and the clustering of them mart of 
by fours and sixteens, or twelves, into the group 
which was the unit paying the gwesVa or tunc pound, 
and again into clusters of twelve or thirteen ^ under a 

^ * Tlxere aro to be thfrteen treva of these ia the wpemumerary trev.’ 
in eteiymaenol, and the thirteenth Qvmtian Codt^. 876. 
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C mat. v t maer, as the unit of civil jurisdiction, were obviously 
distinctive features arising from the tribal hglding of 
land, and that the system was adopted apparently to 
facilitate the division of the land among the families 
in the tribe somewhat in the same way as in tie open 
fidd system the division of the arable land by turf 
balks into actual erws facilitated the division of the 
ploughed land among the contributors to the plough 
team. 

Bearing this in mind we may now turn back to 
the Domesday Survey, and compare its description of 
the land system of Gwent and Archenfield with the 
results obtained from the Welsh laws. 

A 

In order, however, to make this comparison the 
Welsh terms must be translated into Latin, otherwise 
it will be difficult to recognise the trev, and maer, 
‘'and maenol, and gwestva in the Domesday description. 

Latin The before-mentioiied Latin version of the Dimetian 

tribal”^ Codc, the MS. of which dates from the early thirteenth 
century, will do this for us.^ 

^e^ay jfc translates trev^ the unit of the tunc pound, by 
villa. It takes *the Welsh word * maenol ’ as equivalent 
to manor^ and indeed it did resemble the Saxon and 
Norman manor in this, that it was the unit of the 
jurisdiction of each single steward or villicm of the 
chief. This officer was called in Welsh tJbe maer^ 
which WM translated into the Latin prcepodlm. He 
did to some extent resemble the English prmpo- 
eitus, but he differed in this—that instead of being 
set over the ‘ trev or ‘ villata ’ of a ringle manor. 


* LtgeS^WtiXlkef Aneimt Lam^ Sfc., p. 771 it aq. 
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the Welsh maer was, as we have seen, set over a 
number; of ‘ villas ’ or trevs—thirteen firee trevs or 
seven taeog-trevs, in Gwent-^ach free trev of which 
rendered its ‘tunc pound’.or ‘gwestva,’ and each 
taeog or villein-trev its * dawn-bwyd ’ of food. 

Now, this is precisely what is described in the 
Domesday Survey of Gwent. « 

^ There are four groups of thiiteen or fourteen 
‘ villas ’ or trevs, each group under a ‘ prmpositus ’ or 
maef; and these four groups, which were in fact 
Gwentian ‘ maenols,’ rendered as gwesta a food-refit 
amounting to 47 sextars of honey, 40 pigs, 41 cows, 
and 28 shillings for hawks. 

In the district of Archenfield the clusters of trevs 
do not appear, but the food-rents were similar —honey 
being a marked item tliroughout. 

In the Welsh gwestva, also, honey was an important 
element. It is mentioned as such in the Welsh codes* 
and it is conspicuous also in the Domesday Survey 
both of Gwent and Archenfield. 

Its importance is sliown by the fact that in the 
Gwentian Code a separate section was devoted to 
* The Law of Bees.’ It begins as follows :—‘ The 
origin of bees is from Paradise, and on account of 
the sin of man they came from thence, and they were 
blessed by God, and, therefore, the mass cannot be 
without J;he -wax.’ ^ 

The price of a swarm of bees in August was equal 
to the price of an ox ready for the yoke, i.e. ten or 
fifteen times its present value, in proportion to the'ox. 

Honey had, in fact, two uses, besides its being the 
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substitute for the modem sugar—one for the making 
of mead, which was three times the price of beer; the 
other for the wax for cajidles used in the chiefs house¬ 
hold, and on the altar of the mass.^ The lord of a 
taeog had the right of buying up all his honey;* and in 
North Wales, according to the Venedotian Code, all 
the honey ^-he king’s aillts or taeogs was reserved for 
the court.® The mead brewer was also an important 
royal officer in all the three divisions of Wales. 

It is not surprising, then, that the tribute of honey, 
vfhich formed so important a part of the Welsh 
gwestva, should be retained as an item in the tribute 
of the trevs of Gwent after their conquest by Harold. 

V. EAELIBR EVIDENCE OF THE PAYMENT OP WELSH 
GWESTVA, OR POOl)-RENT. 

From the combined evidence of the Domesday 
Survey and the ‘Ancient Laws of Wales,’ the fact has 
now been learned that in the eleventh century, as it 
had done previously probably for 400 years, the river 
Wye separated by a sharp line the Saxon land, on which 
the manorial land system prevailed, from thp Welsli 
land, on which the Welsh tribal land system prevailed. 
On the one side of the river, at the date of the Sur¬ 
vey, clusters of scattered homesteads of free Welsh- 
. men contributed food-rents in the form of gwestva to 
the conqueror of their* chief, and taeogs ‘their dawn- 
i)W!3^. other side the viUa^ of geneats 

and geburs, besides paying gafol, performed servile 
week-work upon the demesne lands of the lord of tlte 

. . II ^ n I I., 

* 'Mdmt S^c., p. 836. 


» 14. p. 318. ia.p.fl2(».6). 
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village or manor. It may be well, however, to seek 
for some earlier evidence of the payment of gwestva 
on the Welsh side of the river. 

Documentary evidence of the manorial system on 
the Saxon side was forthcoming as early as the 
seventh century, in the laws of King Ine. How far 
back can documentary evidence be traced of the 
Welsh system ? 

In the possession of the church of Llandaff there The Book 
was long preserved an ancient MS. of the Gospels in ch^tewof 
Latin, called the Book of St. Chad.* This MS. 
appears to date back to the eighth century. And it 
was for long the custom to enter on its margin a 
record of solemn compacts sworn upon it, as in the 
similar case of the Book of Deer. It thus happens to 
contain {imter alia) two short records of grants to the 
church of St. Teilo l(or Llandaff). One of these gifts 
is as follows : — 

‘ This writing showeth that Ris and the family of 
‘ Grethi gave to God and St. Teilo, Treh guidauc. . . . 

‘ and this is its census : 40 loaves and a wether sheep 
‘ in summer ; and in winter, 40 loaves, a hog, and 40 

* dishes of butter. . . .’ 

Another is in these words:— 

* This writing showeth that Ris and Hirv .... 

‘ gave Bracma as Tar as Hirmain Guidauc^ from the 
‘ desert gf Gelh Irlath as far as Camdubr, its “ hichet ” 

‘ [food-rent ?], 3 score loaves and a wether sheep, 

> Uber tmdavmtky p. 271, j ffmdtmo i malitiduck OimM|fulbh, 

App., and p. 615. et bic eat ceneus ejus, douoemt 

* For tile tiadtiation see p. 616. torth hamabaruin in irham, hadtt* 

For the original, p. 272^asfollo\g8: oeint torth in irgaem, ha huoh, ha 

* Oetendit iata acriptio* quod de- douceint mannudemi deo et eanoto 
. demiit Bis et luith Grethi TrA elindo. ... 
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C w Y L < a vessel of butter* And then follow the wit- 
‘ nesses.’^ 

Eridentiy Rhys ap Ithael, the don^F in these two cases* was 
king of the district of Glewyssig in the middle of the 
ninth oentiuy, about the time of Alfred the Great. 
Now, a king or chief would hardly be likely to transfer 
to the church of Llandaff a free trev and the gwestva 
paid therefrom. TJ^is would have involved the sever-^ 
ance of free members of the tribe from the tribe, to put 
them under an ecclesiastical lordship. We should^ex¬ 
pect then to find that the Trev ‘ Guidauc * was a iaeoy- 
trev on the chiefs own land, and according to the 
description given in the grants, the census corresponds 
not with the gwestva of a free trev under the Welsh 
laws, but with the ‘ dawn-bwyd ’ of the taeog-trev. 

The food tribute in these grants was* divided into 
summer and winter payments, and so, as we have seen, 
were the dawn-bwyds of the taeogs in the Welsh laws; 
the scores of loaves, the sow, the wether sheep, and 
the tubs of butter, correspond also with the food-gifts 
from the taeog-trevs, as described in the laws, though 
with varying quantities.* 

These grants* in the margin of the Book of St. 
Chad may, therefore, be taken as evidence that the 
system of food^vents was prevalent in Wales in the 
middle of the ninth century. 

of wJJL# There is still earlier evidence of the prevalence 
ca<itQms b of the system of food-rents where we should little 
w«wex. to it, viz., in the laws of King Ine. Lie 

being King of Wessex, and Wessex shading off as it 

1 For ik» trsotUttioa aoe p. 617 ; *J0e ’ [BpmCibi]. 4i^ 

fwibo oorigiinil, p. S79. eiml <jf Wtim^ p. 790. 

Leffm WaUet, ii.* li, 
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were into the old British districts both south and east 
of the SjBvern, it was but natural that some old Welsh 
or British customs should have survived in certain 
places ^ as WalisCm men here and there survived 
amongst the conquering English. These Welshmen 
were allowed under Ine’s laws to hold half-hides and 
hides of land, We have only to examine the Domesday 
Survey for Gloucestershire and Herefordshire to find 
traces even at that date of survivals of Welsh and 
Saxqn customs in exceptional cases, even outside 
those districts which had only ,jfist been conquered. 

In some places where Saxon customs had long 
prevailed a little community of Welshmen remained 
under Welph customs. In other places the customs 
were partly Welsh and partly English.' 


^ Fol. 162 h. * In Cireneeiter 
hundred King Edward had five 
hides of land. In demesne v. 
ploughs and xzxi. villani with x. 
ploughs, xiii. sei^vi and x. hordarii, 
&c. The Queen has the wool of the 
sheep. T, R. E.: this manor ren¬ 
dered iii.^ modii of corni and of 
barley iil modii, and of honey vi.J 
sextars, and ix.l and xj., and 8,000 
loaves for dogo.’ 

This is Tery much like a sur¬ 
vival of the Welsh food-rents at 
one of the cities conquered by the 
Saxons in Bt7. 

In some other places ont of 
Arcbenfleld there was a mixture of 
Welsh and English customs. 

The manor ofWatwdi (f. 181) 
was held by the Si Peter of Glouces¬ 
ter. It contained vi. hides, 'one 
of which hid, Wdsh cdlitom, the 
others A Welshman in 


this manor had half a carucate, and 
rendered i, soxtar of honey. * 

And at Give (f. 179 h), 8 Welsh¬ 
men had 8 teams, and rendered x.^ 
sextars of honey and vi.s. v.d., and 
in the forest of the king was land 
of this manor, which T. R. E. had 
rendered vi. sextars of honey, and 
vi. dieep with lambs. 

These instances are sufficient to 
show that in Herefordshire, as in 
GlouoostershiiC, in the nevtly con¬ 
quered districts, the oldWelsh dues 
of honey, sheep, Ac., remained un¬ 
disturbed; while in the districts 
which had long been under Saxon 
rule, in some few cases there was a 
mixture of services, and in others 
the Saxon services of ploughing on 
the lord’s demeoic had beectma 
gcnerai 

It may be assiimed that when 
the servieea were thus described 


CUAP. 
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In precisely the same way survivals such as these 
must have existed in King Ine’s time. 
have been then, as 400 years afterwards, at the date 
of the Survey, places in Wessex \^here Welshmen pre¬ 
dominated and Welsh customs survived. There must 
have been, in other words, manors which paid Welsh 
gwestva instead of Saxon services. There is a remark¬ 
able passage in Ki/ig Ine’s laws which can only 
thus explained. On the same page, and in the next 
paragraph but two to the law about the yarddand 
set to ^gafoV and to ^eorh^'^ there is a clause* appa¬ 
rently out of place, which begins abruptly with this 
heading : ‘ jEt x. hidum to poytpe.* * In the Latin 
version this is rendered ‘ De x. hides ad corredium.’ ® 

I 

Now, there is a passage in a charter of Louis VII. of 
France, anno 1157, given by Du Cange under the 
word ‘ Corrediuni^* in which certain ‘ villas ’ are 
‘freed from the exaction of ‘ quaedam convivia, quse 
vulgo Coreedo vel Giste vocajitur.* This definition 
of corredium and of ‘giste,’ as a contribution of 
food exacted from tenants, corresponds exactly to the 
Welsh ‘ gwestva.’ And the Saxon word fostre also 
means food. So that this heading to the passage in 
question may be translated—‘ from x. hides paying 
gwestva.' And so interpreted the following hst be- 


contrary to the usual routiiie of the manors in the royal ^demesne are 

Domesday surveyors, it vim because grouped so that each group renders 

there was something unusual about a 'firma unins noctis,' or a ^firma 

them; and that in the majfU’ity of dimidim noctis.’ 

fautances where Saxon customs pre- * Xcrios ^ JFm, No. 67. Thorpe, 

vailed, BO desciiptioa was deemed p. 63, 

needful Odmpate the Domesday ’ Id. No. 70. Thorpe, p. 68. 

•artey of Dontst^he—« portion ^ * Id, f. 604. 

Hw ^Wesl Wales’—whew the 
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comes perfectly intelligible, for it describes Tj^hat the ohap. vi. 
gwestva consisted of. 

I\‘om 10 
X. dolia of honoy. 
cec. loaves. 

xii. amphora of Weldi als. 

XXX. of clear [do.] 
it oxen or x. wetjiers. 

X. freese. 

XX. hens. 

X. cheeses. 

A full amphora of butter. 

T. salmons of xx. pq,und8 weight, 
c. eels. 


Now, if the system of gwestva payment or food-rent 
described m this passage of the laws of King Ine be 
evidence of the survival of the Welsh custom after 
the Saxon conquest, it is at the same time equally 
clear documentary evidence of the seventh century 
that the system of gwestva or food-rents was prevalent 
outside Wales in the west of Britain before the Saxon 
conquest.' 

’ For much curious information tenures, see Taylor’s HiUory of 
respecting the Welsh system of Oavel-kind, liOndon. 1663. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE TRIBAL SYaTBH {emdimui), 

I. THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

I 

The Welsh evidence brings us back to a period 
parallel with the Baxon era marking the date of King 
Ine’s laws. The Welsh land system was then clearly 
'distinguished from the Saxon by the absence of the 
manor with its village community in serfdom, and by 
the presence instead of it of the scattered homesteads 
(tyddyns) of the tribesmen and tacogs, grouped to¬ 
gether for the purpose of the payment to the chief of 
the food-rents, or their money equivalents. 

Further light may possibly be obtained from obser¬ 
vation of the tribal system in a still earlier economic 
stage, though at a much later date, in Ireland. 

Now, first—^without going out of our depth as we 
might easily do in the Irish evidence—it may readily 
be shown, sufficiently for the present purpose, that 
the system of land divisions, or rather of the group¬ 
ing of homesteads into artificial clusters with anth- 
meUcal precision, was prevalent cn Ireland outside 
the Pale as late as the times of Queen Elizabeth and 
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Jttmes 1.1 when an efibrt was made to substitute Cur.vir. 
English for Ittsh customs and laws. 

There are extant several surveys of parts of Ire¬ 
land of that date in which are to be recognised 
arrangements of homesteads almost precisely similar 
to those of the Welsh Codes. And further, the 
names of the tenants being given, we can see that 
they were blood relations like the Welsh tribesmen, 
with a carefully preserved genealogy guarding the 
fact of their relationship and consequent position in 
the tribe. 

The best way to realise this fact may be to turn 
to actual examples. 

According to an inquisition' made of the county of 
Fermanagh in 1 James L (1603), the county was 
found to be divided into seven equal baronies, the 
description of one of which may be taken as a 
sample. • 

* The temporal land within this barony ia all equally divided into Clu'stors of 
7^ haUyhetoghn [literally viciuaUm' towns,® or units for purposes of the 
food-rents like the Welsh trem], each containing 4 quarters, each of 

those quarters coutuning 4 tatbes [corresponding with the Welsh 
tytidyw], and each of those tatbes aforesaid to be 30 acres country 
measure.’ * 

Of ‘ spiritud lands ’ there are two parish churches, one having 4 quar¬ 
ters, the other 1 quarter 

Also there are 'other small freedoms containing small parcels of land, 
some belonging to the spiritualty, and others being part of the msnsol 
lands allotted to Macgwire (the chief).’ 

This exactly corresponds with the arrangement 
for the purposes of the gwestva of the Welsh tyddyns 
in groups of 4 and 16, as in the Venedotian Code. 

* InqmUima CanceUariaAcademy, vii. p. xiv.,p. 474. 'Paper 

hemiat, ii. xw. iii. * ^ the Bev. W. Beeves, D.D. 

* Proeaedinfft <^th* Bcyti Irieik ' 
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There is also a Siu/fvey of County Momghm in 
38 Elizabeth^ (1591)» in which the hames^of the 
holders of the tates in each baikbiatagh^ or group of 
16, are given. Thus, again, to take a single 
example,— * 


Exmople 

inOo. 

MooagliBtt. 


* 


BatUcUmangre, a ballibeatach contusing zTi. Uclu, 


To Breioe McCabe Fitz Alexander 
„ Edmond MgCabe Fitz Alexander 
„ Cormocke McCabe . 
t, Breine Kiagb McCabe . it, , 

„ Edmond boy, McCabe 
„ RoBse McCabe McMelaghen 
„ Gilpatric MoCowIa McCabe 
„ Toole McAlexander McCabe . 

„ James McTirlogh McCabe 
„ Arte McMelagblin Dale McMabos 


. 6 tates. 
. 1 tate. 

. 2 tates. 

. 2 

ff 

. 1 tate. 

. 1 

ff 

, 1 

f9 

. 1 

f9 

. 1 

tf 

. 1 

II 

16 



A fresh survey of the same district was made by 
Sir John Davies in 1607; ® the record for this same 
bailebiatagh is as follows:— 


f 1. Liseenarta 

Patrick M'Brian McCabe being found by a jury 2. Cremoyle. 
the legitimate son of Brian McCabe Fitz-H 8. Sharagbanadan. 
Alexander, in demesne, 6 tates , .14, Nealoste. 

, I 5. Tirebannely. 


Patrick M'Edmond McCabe Fitz*Alezander, in 
demesne, 1 tale ...... 

Cormook M'Oabe, in demesne, 2 tates 

Bosie M^Arte Moyle, in demesne, 2 tates . 

I 

James M^Edmond boy M'Oabe, in demesne, 1' 
tate.. . •, 

Colloe H'Art Oge M'Mabowne, in demesne, 1 
tate. 


6. Onrleigbe.' 

7. Agbenelogb« 

6. Derragblin. 

9. Benage. 

10. Oowlinaaek* 

11. ToUagheiseat 

12. DromeferyiM. 


Omesttarue | ** CblmKor lr«» 

hmi^i p- xxi. I Umd, 1000^8, p. 170. 
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Pvtaifik M'Ait i)g6 MfUehowne, in ngfurd tiMie 
is good hope of hie honeet deserts, and that 
the first patentee disclsinieth, in demesne, 1 
tate . , , . . . 

Toole M'Toole M'Alexander M'Oabe, in demesne, 
Itaftj. 

Junes M'Tirleogh hPCahe, in demesne, 1 tate . 16. 

Brian M^Art Oge M'Mahowne, in demesne, 1 
tate. 


18. Ooreranane. 


14 Turrgher. 


16. 


Now, by eomparison it will be seen that at both 
dates there were sixteen tates in the bailebiatagh, and 
that* the holders were evidently blood relations. In 
some cases the name of a son tak^s the place of his 
father (the genealogy being kept up), and in others 
new tenants appear. 

There is also reason to suppose that these tates 
were family homesteads (like the tyddyns of the 
Welsh ‘ family land ’), with smaller internal divisions, 
and embracing a considerable number of lesser house, 
holds. The fact that one person only is named as 
holding the tate, or the two tates, as the case may 
be, suggests that he is so named as the common an¬ 
cestor or head of the chief household representing all 
the belongings to the tate. Within the tate the sub¬ 
division of land seems to have been carried to an 
indefinite extent. The following extract from Sir 
John Davies’ report will probably give’the best 
account of the actual and, to his eye, somewhat con¬ 
fused condition of things within the tates, as he found 
them. It relates to the county of Fermanagh, and is 
in the form of a letter to the Earl of Salisbury, dated 
1607 

' App«&ddd to 8xr PsTies* PMcovery of IrdmAf in auaw of tho 

enrlp tfiitions. 


Cvap.VH. 
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<w.ra 


Sir John 
Datien* 
do«cription 
of the 
iepti. 


FortheseireralpOBiMdaiitnf •UthewltndiVfttooktUieottmto find 
them out, and «et them Sown for hia lordahipk icformation. We cant'd 
unto UB the mhahif ants of everjharonyseveraHy* . . We had preaent cer- 
tain of the clerks or acholan of Jhe country, who know all the 'iiph and 
fmiiiei, and all their branches, and tit of mt a^ aiwve {tnotJlier, 

and what famili^ or persons tears chief of every tepf, and who were nextf 
and who were ol^ a thirdrnnkf and so forth, till they descended t«> the^ost 
inferior man in all the baronies; moreover, they took upon them to tell 
what quantity of land every man ought to have by the custom of their 
country, which U of the nature of gavelkind. Whereby, aa their 
septs or families did multiply, their possessions have been from time to 
time divided and subdivided and broken into so many small parcels as 
almost every acre of land hath a several owner, which termeth himself a 
lord, and his portion of land bis country: notwithstanding, as McGuyre 
himself had,a ciiiefry over all the country, and some demesnes that did 
ever pass to him only^ who carried that title; so was there a chief of 
every sept who had certain services, duties, or demesnes, that ever 
passed to the tannist of that sept, and never was subject to division. 
When this was understood, we first inquired whether one or more septs 
did possess that barony which we had in hand. That ’being set down, 
we took the names of the chief parties of the sept or septs that did pos> 
sess the baronies, and also the names of such as were second in them, and 
so of others that were inferior unto them again in rank and in posses^ns. 
Then, whereas every barony containeth seven ballibetaghs and a half, we 
caused the name of every ballibetagh to be written (|pwn; and there¬ 
upon we made inquiry what portion of land or services every man held 
in every ballibetagh, beginning with such first as had land and services; 
and after naming such as had the greatest quantity of laod> and so de¬ 
scending unto such as possess only two taths; then we stayed, for lower 
we could not gof because we knew the purpoee of the iState was only to 
establish such freeholders as are fit to serve on juries; at least, we had 
found by experience in the county of Monaghan that such as had less than 
two taths allotted to them had not 40s. freehold per uinnm vUra tepti- 
vdem ; and therefore were not of competent ability for that service; and 
yet ilm number of ireeholdeiis named in the county was above 200. 


V 


Sir John Davies, in the same report, alsQ gives a 
graphic description of the difficulty he had in ob- 


1 Compare the words of Tacitus, I ” la Monaghan ^r J. Ikiiries 
* Agri pro numero cultorum ah uni- had found tates with 60 acres eachf 
f$r8ia vicis occupantur, quos mox Here there were oidy 20 acres in 
istireeaemtndiwi d^/naimetn par- a*tato, lote kept tohis old rule, 
iMar. Gemumia, zxvi and took 2 tates as hil \owast unit. 
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taining from the aged Brehon of the dietrict the roU 
on whiph were inscribed the particulars of the various 
holdings, including those on the demesne or mensal 
land of the chief-^ 

, It is difficult to form a clear conception of what 
the tribes, septs, and families were, and what were 
their relations to one another. But for the present 
purpose it is sufficient to understand that a sept con¬ 
sisted of a number of actual or reputed blood relatione^ 
bes^ying the same family names, and bound together by 
other and probably more artificial ties, suph as com¬ 
mon liability for the payment of me, or blood fines. 

A curious example of what is virtually an actual 
sept is found in the State Papers of James I. 

In 1606 a sept of the ‘Grames,' under their Example 
chief ‘Walter, the gude man of Netherby,’ being LSandT* 
troublesome on the Scottish border, were trans- 
planted fr^ Cumberland to Eoscommon; and ih 
the schedule to the articles arranging for this transfer, 
it appears that the sept consisted of 124 persons, 
nearly all bearing the surname of Grame. They 
were divided into families, seventeen of which were 
set down as possessed of 20^. and upwards, four of 
10^. and upwards, six of the poorer sort, six of no 
abilities, while as dependants there were four servants 
of the name of Grame, and about a dozen of irregular 
hanger* on to the sept.* 

The sept was a human swarm. The chief was 
the Queen Bee round whom they clustered. The 
territory occupied by a whole sept was divided 

^ Tbis OBJ b» in * CeiUndar ire- 

AsvAlwt Ifm $/ IrtiUmd, iU. Pre- land, 1608-6, p. 664; nod 1600-8, 
xtxT. 6. p. 4^. 
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‘Ciut.m among the inferior septs which had swamed of it 
^ And a sort of feudal relation prevailed between the 
parent and the inferior septs* 

There can probably, on the whoie, be no more 
correct view of the Irish tribal system in its esse^ipe 
and spirit than the simple generalisation made by 
Sir John Davies himself, from the various and, in 
some sense, inconsistent and entangled facts which 
bewildered him in detail.' 

The Aiefa First, as regards the chiefs, whether of tribeg or 

ADu tll6 ^ 

tanieti. septs, and their demesne lands, he writes : — 


* 1. By the Irislf custom of tanistry the chieftains of every country 
and the chief of every sept had no longer e<;tato than for Ufe in their 
chieferies, the inheritance whereof did rest in no man. And these 
chieferies, though they had some portions of land allotted unto them, did 
consist chiefly in cuttings and coseheries and other Irish exactions, 
whereby they did spoil and impoverish the people at their pleasure. And 
when their chieftains were dead their sons or next heirs did not succeed 
them, hut their tanitta, who were elective, and puTc|)afted their elections 
hy show of hands.’ 


Division of 
holdings 
among 
tribesmen. 


Next, as to tribesmen and their inferior tenan¬ 
cies ;— 

‘ 2. And by the Irish custom of gavelkind the inferior tenancies were 
partible amongst all the males of the sept ^ .and after partition made, if 
any one of the sept had died his portion was not divided among his sons, 
but the chief of the sept made a new partition of all the lands belonging 
to that sept, and gave every one his part according to his anti<]t''^ty.’ 


The * These, two Irish customs (Sir John Davies con- 
tinues) made all their possessions uncertain, being 
^ne^ shuffled and changed and removed so often from one 
^j^btt- to another, by new elections and partitions, * which 
uncertainty of estates hath been the true cause of 
desolation and barbarism in this land/ 


* The cvideiiQe by wUdi he tiahcd Chdandart. 

^'"•grydikcUy informed may be ^ Sr Joibn Bevies' Ditmmy 
nMMriUh* the above^cm* of Irahnd, 1612, pp. 167 at saf. 
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These were obviously the main features of an 
earlier stage of the tribal system than 'we have seen 
in Wales. It was the system which fitted easily into 
the artificial land divisions and clusters of home- 
ste/ids. And thb method of clustering homesteads, 
in its turn, not only facilitated, but even made possible 
those frequent redistributions which mark this early 
stage of the tribal system. 

The method of artificial clustering was apparently 
widply spread through Ireland, as we found it in the 
various divisions of Wales. 

It also was ancient; for according to an early Thesyntwii 
poem, supposed by Dr. Sullivan ^ to belong ‘ in sub- 
stauce though not in language to the sixth or seventh 
century,’ Ireland was anciently divided into 184 
‘ Tricha C^ds ’ (30 hundreds [of cows]), each of which 
contained 30 bailee (or townlands); 5,520 hailes in 
all. 

The haile or townland is thus described :— 

' A baile sustains 300 cows, 

Four full herds therein may room.' 

4 

The poem describes the hailes (br townlands) as and pa*, 
divided into 4 quarters, i,e, a quarter for each of the 
4 herds of 75 cows each. 

The poem further explains that the baik or town- Saiiys and 
land wq^ equal to 12 ‘ seisrighs ’ (by some translated 
* plough-lands ’), and that the latter land measure is 120 
acres,* making the quarter equal to three ♦ seisrighs ’ 

. . .. . - - ---- -- ' 

* Munnert <aid CS/utotni of the iii. 154. 

Xri^f K. O'Curry. Dr. * Skene, iii. 156. Sullivan, 

Sukhiyiii'a IntFoducUoa, p. fovi p. xoii. 

^ee also Skene's Cdtio SMland, 
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VII. or 360 acres. But this latter mode of meaSuresaient 
^ is probably a later innovation introduced with the 
growth of arable farms. The old system was division 
into quarters, and founded on the prevalent pastoral 
habits of the people. In the earliest records Con* 
naught is found to be divided into baUySt and the 
ballys into quarters, which were generally distinguished 
by certain mears and bounds.^ The quarters were 
sometimes called ^cartrons,* but in other oases the 
cartron was the quarter of a quarter, Le, a ‘ tate.’ 
O’Kelly’s county in 1589 was found to contain 665^ 
quarters of 120 acres each.^ 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that in the re-allot- 
ment of the lands in Eoscommon to the sept of the 
Grames on their removal from Cumberland each family 
of the better class was to receive a quarter of land 
containing 120 acres.* 

Tteaysiftm * The evidence as regards Scotland is scanty, but 
in Scotland gkene, in his interesting chapter on ♦ the tribe in 

‘ Scotland,’ has collected together sufficient evidence to 
show th^,t the tribal organisation in the Gaelic dis¬ 
tricts was closely analogous to that in Ireland.'* 
and fn the There are also indications that the Isle of Man was 
anciently divided into ballys and quarters.® 


^ Skene, ni 168, quoting ft tract century (1607-22), mManka, given 
^Ukhed in the appendix to TribM in Ti^ain's laU of Man, i. p. 60, 
and Cuefom of Hy Fiaohraieh, p. occur the lines— * 


468. 

* Id, p. 180, quoting the Tnbnt 
and Outtom of Hy Many. 

* (MoHidcarM of State 
land, 1606-8, pp. 491-3. 

* Lena’s Cdtio Seatlmd, iU. e. 
vi. 

* In a poem of the «n||e6ttth 


' Ayns dagh treen Scdkjf ren eh 
uhnane 

D'an deih iheit dy hpet dy 

ghuoB,^ 

alliftii^ to*J3t. Oemain ^ trans¬ 
lated thus hy Mr. Train 
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Jte old tribal division of the ballye into ‘ qnar- oim.nt 
ters * and ‘ tates' has left distinct and numerous traces 

at 

in the names of the present townlands in Ireland. 

Annexed is an example of an ancient bally divided 
into quhxters. It is taken from the Ordnance Survey 
of county Galway. Two of the quarters, now town- 
lands, still bear the names of ‘ Cartron ’ and ‘ Carrow,’ 
or * Quarter,’ as do more than 600 townlands in 
various parts of Ireland.^ This example will show 
that the quarters were actual divisions. 

Scattered over the bally were the sixteen ‘ tates ’ 
or homesteads, four in each quarter; and in some 
counties—Monaghan especially—they are still to be 
traced as the centres of modern townlands, which bear 
the names 1)orne by the ‘ tates ’ three hundred years* 
ago, as registered in Sir John Davies’ survey. There 
is still often to be found in the centre of the modern 
townland the circular and partly fortified enclosure 
where the old ‘ tate ’ stood, and the lines of the pre¬ 
sent divisions of the fields often wind themselves 
round it in a way which proves that it was once their 
natural centre. 

Moreover, the naihes of the ‘ tates"’ still preserved 
in the present townlands bear indirect witness to the 


' Fof OMh four quarterlands he ters had become to\/^nlanda ae early 
made a ehapel as the year 1663, see Tiibes md 

FcfT peojSle of them to meet in Curiomsof IfyMany, Introd.p. 454. 
pxayef.’ See also Dr. Keeve's paper ‘ On the 

Townland Distribution of Ireland/ 
P<vrthe*<| riaads* a^e Statute Proceedm^a of the Ito^td Irish 
of the Tbiatd Court, 1546, Also Aeadee/if, 1861, wol. vil p, 463. - 
Feltbam’a Tour, Manx p. > Many tbotuaidB of these cir* 

41, &o. ^ « cular enolosorei are marked on the 

^ That ia many eatea the iq[uap- Ordnance Map of Ireland. 
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reality of the old tribal redistributions and shifitings 
of the households from one ‘ tate ’ to another* Tltey 
seldom are eompounded of personal names, llhey 
generally are taken from some local natural feature. 
The homestead was permanent. The occupants were 
shifting. 

Again, an example taken from the Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey—from county Monaghan—^will most clearly iUus- 
trate these points, and help the reader to appreciate 
the reality of the tribal arrangements. 

In the survey of the barony of ‘ Monoughan ’ ^ 
made in 1607, the ‘ half ballihetogh called Correskallie ’ 
is described as containing eight ‘ tates,' the Irish 
names of which are recorded. They are ^iven below, 
and an English translation of the names is added ^ in 
brackets to illustrate their peculiar and generally 

non-personal character. 

1 > 

In the half ballihetogh called Correskallie (Bound Hill of the Story¬ 
tellers)— 

r Comeskelfee (? Correskallie). 

I Correvolen (Bound Hill of the Mill) 

4 fates corredull (Bound Hill of the Black Fort) 
t Agbelick (Field of the Badger) 

{ Bromore (the Great Bfdge). 

Killagharnane (Wood of the Heap) 

Fedowe (Black Wood) 

Clonelolane (Lonan’s Meadow). 

A reduced map of this ancient * half-ballibetogh,' 
as it appears now on the large Ordnance Survey, is 
appended, in which the names of the old ‘ tales ’ 
appear, with but little change, in the modern town- 
lands. The remains of the circular enclosures mark- 
--- 

* of Btatt I * Taken ftom Shir%’« of 

1^) P part iv. 4S0*<4a$t 
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mg the sites of the old ‘ tates ’ are still to be traced Ciuf vi| 
in one or two cases. Tlie acreage of each townland 
is given on the map in English measures. It will be 
remembered that in Monaghan 60 Irish acres were 
allottefl to each tate instead of the usual 30. 

This evidence will be fcufficient to prove that the 
arithmetical clustering of the homesteads was real, and 
that, as in Wales, so in Ireland, under the tribal sys¬ 
tem tlie homesteads were scattered over the country, 
and not grouped togetlier in villalges and towns.^ 

Passing to the methods of agriculture, it is obvious,. * 
that, even in a pastoral state, the growth *of corn 
cannot be wholly neglected. We have seen that in 
Wales there was agriculture, and that, so far as it ex¬ 
tended, the ploughing was conducted on an open- 
field system, and by joint-ploughing. 

It was precisely so also in Ireland, and it had been 
from time immemorial. 

It is stated in the ‘ Book of the Dun Cow ’ {Lehor Opfinfltid« 
m Huidre)^ compiled in the seventh century by the 
Abbot of Clanmacnois, kijown to us in an Irish MS. of 
the year 1100, that ‘ there was not a ditch, nor fence, 

‘ nor stone wall round land till came the period of the 
‘ sons of Aed Slane [in the seventh century], but only 
‘ smooth fields.’ Add to this the passage pointed out 
by Sir H. S. Maine * in the ‘ Liber Hymnorum' (a MS. 
probablypf the eleventh century), viz.— 

’ ‘ Neither did any of them in Davies remarks, a condition of 
all this time plant any gardens or things ‘ to be imputed to those 
orchards, enclose or improve their [tribal] customs whicb made their 
lands, live together in settled vil- estates so uncertain and transitory 
lages or tovTx^H,*—Discovery of Ire- in their possessions ’ (fd.). 

Itmdj p. 170. (!!ompare ibis wifh “ Early Siotory of 
the description of the Germans p 113. 

•by Tacitus, It vvas, as Su John 
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Ckap.VII. ' Very uauierouB were the iobehitantB of IrelaJid at tbistiaae [the 
time of the sone of A«d Slane in the eerenth century], and their number 
was eo great that they only received in the partition 8 lots ^ 9 
[imiuaire] of land^ namely 9 ridges of bog land, 9 of Ibreat, and 9 of 
arable land.’ 

The mi- Taking these two passages together, and* noting 
iwSair that the word for ‘ ridgeb ’ (immai e) is the same word 
Ireland*" OY ioi/iair now used in Gaelic for a ridge of 

land, and that the recently remaining system of strips 
and balks in Ireland and Scotland is still known as 
the ‘ run-rig ’ system, it betjonics clear that whatever 
there was of arable land in any particular year lay in • 
open fields divided into ridges or strips. 

There are, further, some passages in the Brehon 
Laws wliich show that at least among the lower 
grades of tribesmen there was joinf-plougiiing. And 
this arose not simply from ‘joint-tenancy’ of un¬ 
divided land by co-heirs,*'^ but from the fact that the 
tribesmen of lower rank only possessed portions of 
the requisites of a plough,^ just as was the case with 
Welsh tribesmen and the Saxon holders of yard-lands. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that we must 
picture the households of tribesmen occupying the 
four ‘ tates ’ in' each ‘ quarter ’ as often combining 
to produce the plough team, and as engaged to some 
extent in joint-ploughing. 

* *■ Skene’s Celtic ScoUandf iii. p. (p. 807), another ‘ half the means 

881. of ploughing'(p. 8091; another‘a 

* As to joint-tenancy between perfect plough ’ (p. 811); and soon, 

co-heirs, see tract called *Judg- And the size of their respective 
ments of Go-tenancy.’ Bi'ehm houses and the amount of their food- 
LawSt iv. pp. 69 ef seq. rent is graduated also according to 

* See the tract ‘ CVith Qablach.’ thrir rank in the tribal hierarchy. 
Brehon Lam, iv. pp. 300 et seq. There is a reference to * tillage in 
One "grade has * a fourth part of a common'^n the ^SettchuB Mor.’ 
ploughing apparatus, t.e. an ox, a Brohon Laws, iii. p. 17. 
plough-straw, a goad, and a bridle ’ 
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At first, what little agriculture was needful would 
be, like the Welsh ‘ coaration of the waste,’ the joint- 
ploughing of grass land, which after the year’s crop, 
or perhaps three or four years’ crop, would go back 
into grass.^ But it would seem from the passage 
quoted above, that the whole quarter of normally 
120 Irish acres was at first divided into ‘ ridges ’— 
possibly Irish acres—to facilitate the allotment 
among the households not only of tliat portion which 
was^ arable for the year, but also'of the shares iu the 
bog and the forest. No doubt originally there was 
plenty of mountain pasture besides the thirty, or 
sometimes sixty scattered acres or ridges allotted in 


’ The followinfr appeared in tho i 
Athenaeum, March a, J8H3, under 
the signature of Mr. G. L. Gomme: 
—* The 312 acres in possession of 
the Corporation of Kidls (co. Meath) 
are divided into six fields, and thus 
used. The fields are broken up in 
rotation one at a time, and tilled j 
during four years. Before the field 
is broken the members of the Cor¬ 
poration repair to it with a sur¬ 
veyor, and it is marked out into 
equal lots, according to the existing 
number resident members of tlio 
body. Each resident freeman gets 
one lot, each portreeve and bur¬ 
gess two lots, and the deputy sove¬ 
reign five Tots. A portion of the 
field, generally five or six acres, is 
set apart for Jetting, and the rent 
obtained for it is applied to pay the 
tithes and taxes of the entire. The 
members bold their lots in severalty 
for four years and cultivate fbeni fis 
they please, and at the expiration 

a 


of the fourth year the field is laid 
down with grnbS and a new one is 
broken, vhen a similar process of 
partition takes place. The olhq|r 
five fields are in the interim in pas¬ 
ture, and tho right of depasturing 
them is enjoyed by tlie meinhers of 
the Corporation in the same pro¬ 
portion as they hold the arable 
land; that i.s to say, the doj)ut\ 
sovereign grasses five heads of 
cattle (called “ bolls ”) for every 
two grazed by the portreeves and 
burgesses, and for ev ery one grazed 
by the freemen ; with^ this modifi¬ 
cation, however, that the widow of 
a burgess enjoys a right of grazing 
to the same extent as a freeman, 
and the widow of a freeman to half 
that extent. The widows do not 
obtain any portions of the field in 
tillage. 1 should note that the first 
charter of incorporation to Kells 
dates from Richard I.’ 

2 
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* 1 un-rig ’ to each ‘tate' or household. In * the 
seventh century, as we have seen, the complaint was 
made that the pressure of population had reduced 
the shares to twenty-seven ridges instead of thirty. 

Finally, when we examine in the Highlands of 
Scotland as well as in Ireland the still remainin]g 
custom known as the ‘ Rundak * or ‘ run*rig * system, 
whereby a whole tp,wnland or smaller area is lield 
in common by the people of the village, and shared 
among them in rough equality by dividing it up into 
a large number of small pieces, of which each holder 
takes one here and another there; we see before us 
in Scotland as in Ireland a survival of that custom of 
scattered ownership which belonged to the open-field 
system all the world over ; whilst we mark again the 
absence of the yaid-land, which was so constant a 
feature of the English system. The method is even 
applied to potato ground, where the spade^ takes the 
place of the plough; and thus instead of the strip, or 
acre laid out for ploughing, there is the * patch ’ 
which so often marks the untidy Celtic towmland. 

Existing maps of townlands, whilst showdng very 
clearly the practice still in vogue of subdividing a 
holding by giving to each sharer a strip in each of 
the scattered parcels of which the old holdii!^ con¬ 
sisted, hardly retain traces of the ancient division of 
the whole ‘ quarter' into equal ridges or acyes. But 
they show very clearly the scatirered ownership which 
has been so tenaciously adhered to, along with the old 
tribal practice of equal division among male heirs. 
An exapaple of a modern townland is annexed, which 
will illustrate these interesting points. The confinsion 
It presents will s>1bo illusti^te the inherent incompati- 
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bility in a settled district of equal division among 
heirs with anything like the yard-land, .or bundle of 
equal strips handed down unchanged from generation 
to generation. 

. Mr. Skene, in his interesting chapter on the ‘ Land 
Tenure in the Highlands and Islands,'^ has brought 
together many interesting facts, and has drawn a 
vivid picture of local survivals of farming communi¬ 
ties pursuing their agriculture on the run-rig system, 
andtholding their pasture land in common. And the 
traveller on the west coast of Scotland cannot fail to 
find among the crofters many examples of modified 
forms of joint occupation in which tlie methods of the 
run-rig system are more or less applied even to newly 
leased land at the present time. 

Thus whilst the tribal system seems to be the 
result mainly of the long-continued habiW of a pas¬ 
toral people, it could and did adapt itself to arable 
agriculture, and it did so on the lines of the open 
field system in a very simple form, extemporised 
wherever occasion required, becoming permanent 
when the tribe became settled on a particular territory. 

Returning now to the main object of the inquiry 
we seem, in the perhaps to some extent superficial and 
too simple view taken by Sir John Davies of the Irish 
tribal arrangements, to have found what we sought— 
to have got a glimpse in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of an earlier stage in the working of the 
tribal system than we geB in Wales nearly 1,000 
years earlier, . In this stage the land in theory was still 
in tribal ownership, its redistribution among the tribes- 

^ Ceifi! Scoflandf Hi. e. X, See the Estate of Jtjr Jnmis 

lihio ' Aooount of Improvements on lioch. London, 1826. 
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men was still frequent, and arable agfipnltUTe i»lrM 
still subordinate to pasture. Lastly, the arithuaetkal 
clustering of the homesteads was the natural method 
by which the frequent redistributions of th| land 
were made easy; while the run-rig form of the open- 
field system was the natural mode of conducting a 
co-operative and shifting agriciilkire. 

But whilst gaining this step, and resting upon it 
for our present ])urj)ose, we must not be blind to the 
fact that in another way the Lish system had become 
more developed and more complex than the Welsh. 

Sir John Davies sometimes dwells upon the fact 
that the cliief was in no true sense the lord of the 
county, and the tribesmen in no true seng,e the free¬ 
holders of the land. The land belonged to the tribe. 
But, as we have seen, he found also that, as in Wales, 
the chiefs Uiul sub-chiefs had, as a matter of fact, 
rightly or wi’ongly, gradually acquired a permanent 
occupation of a certain portion of land—so many 
townlands—^wliich, using tfie English manorial phrase, 
he speaks of as ‘ in demesne' Upon these the chief’s 
immediate followers, and probably bondservants, 
lived, like the Welsh taeogs, paying him food-rents 
or tribute very much resembling those of the taeogs. 
The com- Tliislaiid, as we have seen, he calls ‘ menHol Imd^' 
5ewnbe°d probably translating an Irish terra; and we are re- 
luinded at once of the Welsh taeog-land in the Regis- 
Lnm. ter trevs^ which also, from the gifts of food, was called 
in one of the Welsh laws# memal land' 

Further, besides these innovations upon the 
ancient simplicity of the tribal system, there had 
evidently, and perhaps from ^arly'times, grown up 
artificial relationships, founded »upon contract, or even - 


in the 

Brehon 

Lam. 
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which, so to speak, ran across and complicated 
very |(reatly the tribal arrangements resting upon 
blood relationship. This probably is what makes the 
Brehon laws so bewildering and apparently inconsist¬ 
ent witli the simplicity of the tribal system as in its 
main features it presented itself to Sir John Davies. 

The loan of ca|tle by those tribesmen (Boaires) 
who had more than enough to stock their proper share 
of the tribe land to other tribesmen who had not cattle 
enough to stock theirs, in itself introduced a sort of 
semi-feudal, or i)erhaps commercial dependence 
of one tribesman upon another. Tribal equality, or 
rather gradation of rank according to blood relation- 
shi]), thus became no doubt overlaid or crossed by an 
actual inequality, which earlier or later developed in 
some sense into an irregular form of lordship and 
service. Hence the complicated rules of ‘ Saer ’ and 
‘ Daer ’ tenancy. There were ])erhaps also artificilil 
modes of introducing now tribesmen into a sept with¬ 
out the blood relationship on which the tribal system 
was originally built. These complications may be 
studied in the Brehon laws, as they have been studied 
by Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Skene, and the learned 
editors of the ‘ Laws ’ themselves; but, however 
ancient may be the state of things which they de¬ 
scribe, they need not detain us here, or prevent our 
recognising in the actual conditions described by Sir 
John Davies the main features of an earlier stage of 
the system than is describe in the ancient Welsh laws. 

II. THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN ITS EARLIER STAGES. 

The comparison cff the Gaelic and Cymric tribal 
systems has shown resemblances so close in leading 
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principles, that we may safely seek to obtain from 
some of the differences between them a glimp 5 ,e into 
earlier stages of the tribal system than the Welsh 
evidence, taken alone, would have opened to our view. 

Two powerful influences had evidently alreajiy 
partially arrested the tribal system in Wales, and 
turned it as it were against its neural bent into fixed 
and hardened grooves, before it assumed the shape in 
which it appears in the Welsh laws. These two 
powerful influences were (1) Roman rule and ^(2) 
Christianity. Their first action was to some extent 
exercised singly and apart, though concurrently in 
point of time. But their separate influences were 
afterwards surpassed and consolidated by the remark¬ 
able combination of them both which was presented 
in the ecclesiastical system. 

The influences of Christianity, and of the later 
ecclesiastical system, were powerfully e^Ixerted in 
Ireland also; but the Irish tribal system differed 
from the Welsh in its never having passed directly 
under Roman imperial rule. 

The Brehon laws of Ireland perhaps owe their 
form arid origin lo the necessity of moulding the old 
traditional customs to the new Christian standard 
of the ecclesiastics, under whose eye the codification 
was made' So, also, the Welsh laws of Howell the 
Good, and the Saxon laws of Ine and his successors, 
all reflect and bear witness to this influence, and had 
been no doubt moulded by it into softer forms 
than had once prevailed. At least the harshest thorns 
which grew, we may guess, even rankly upon the tribal 
system, must, we may be sure, hstfe been already 
removetl before our first view of it. 
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In fact, nearly all the early codes, whether those of c'hav. vii. 
IrelancJ^ Wales, or England, or those of German tribes 
on the Continent, bear marks of a Christian influence, 
either directly impressed upon them by ecclesiastical 
authorship and authority, or indirectly through con¬ 
tact with the Boman law, which itself in the later 
edicts contained in,the Codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian had undergone evident modification in a 
Christian sense. 

§0 far as tlie Welsh tribal system is concerned, it 
is quite clear that whatever had been the influence 
upon it of direct Roman imperial rule and early 
Christianity, it submitted to a second and fresh in¬ 
fluence in the tenth century. 

This appears when we consider the avowed motives 
and object of Ilowell the Good in making his code. 

Its preface recites that he ‘found the Cymry per¬ 
verting thi laws and .customs, and therefore sum¬ 
moned from every cymwd of his kingdom six men 
practised in authority and jurisprudence; and also 
the archbishop, bishops, abbots, and priors, imploring 
grace and discernment for the king to amend the 
laws and customs of Cymru.* It goes on to say that, 

‘by the advice of these wise men, the king retained 
some of the old laws, others he amended, others 
he abolished entirely, establishing new laws* in their 
place;’ special pains being taken to guard against 
doing anything ‘ in opposition to the law of the Church 
or the law of the Emperor.' ^ 

Finally, it is stated in the same preface that Howell 
the Good went to Rome to confirm his laws by papal 


* Ancient Lawi, Hfc., of Wdec, p. ief». 
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authority, a.d. 914, and died a.d. 940, It may be 
added that the reference to the ‘ law of the Emperor' 
was no fiction, for ‘ Blegewrydy Archdeacon of Llandav, 
‘ was the clerk, and he was a doctor in the law of the 
‘ Emperor and in the law of the Church.’ * 

In connexion with this ecclesiastical influence 
there is a curious exception which proves the rule, 
in the refusal of Howell the Good to give up the tribal 
nile of equal division among sons, which lay at the 
root of the tribal system, and to introduce in its place 
the law of priirjogeniture. 

* The ec'clesiastical law saj s that no son is to have the patrimony 
but the eldest born to the father by the married wife; the law of 
Howell, however, adjudges it to the youngC'at son as well as to the oldest, 
[i.e. all the sons] and derides that sin of the father or his illegal act is 
not to be brought against a eon as to his patrimony.’ ‘ 

And so tenaciously was this tribal rule adhered to 
•that even Edward L, after his conquest o£ Wales, was 
obliged for the sake of peace to concede its continu¬ 
ance to the Welsh, insisting only that none but lawful 
sons should share in the inheritance.^ 

Tlie fixing of the gwestva dues, and their commu¬ 
tation into the tunc pound from every free trev, may 
well have been one of the emendations needful to 
bring the Welsh laws into correspondence with the 
‘ law of the Emperor,’ if it was not indeed the result 
of direct Koman rule, under wliich the chiefs paid a 
fixed tributum to the Eoman State, possibly founded 
on the tribal food-rent.® 


* The Venedofian Code. An- Laws, p. 872. 
oitmt Lamt p. 86. ^ The pound of 12 ouncea of 

See the l^t clause in the 2Q ponce used in codes of South 
' Statttin de Rothdm! Reewd of Wales seems to have been the 
Co/hMtvon, pp. 128-9, and Anemt pound used in Gaul in Roman 
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The special Welsh laws which relieve the free 
trevs of ‘ family land ’ from being under the maer (or 
villicus) and canchellor, and from kylch (or progress), 
and frqm dovraeth (or having the king’s officers quar¬ 
tered upon them), and even limit the right of the 
maer and canchellor to quarter on the taeogs to three 
times a year with three followers, and their share in 
the royal dues from the tacogr to one-third of the 
dawnbwyds^ look very much like restrictions 6f old 
and .oppressive customs resemlding those prevalent in 
Ireland in later limes, made with the intention of 
bringing the tribesmen and even the taeogs within the 
protection of rules similar to tliosc in the Tlieodosian 
Code protecting the coloiii on Koman estates. 

Tlie probability, therefore, is that the picture 
drawn by Sir Jolin Davies of the lawless exactions 
of the Irish chieftain from the tribesmen of his sept 
would apj)Iy also to early Welsh and British chieftains 
before the influence of Christianity and later Eoman 
law, through the Church, had restrained their harsh¬ 
ness, and limited their originally wild and lawless exac¬ 
tions from the tribesmen. The legends of the Liber 
Landaveiisis contain stories of as wild and unbridled 
license and cruelty on the part of Welsh chieftains as 
are recorded in the ancient stories of the Irish tribes. 
And Caesar records that the chiefs of Gallic tribes had 
so oppressively exacted their dues (probably food- 
rents), that they had reduced the smaller people almost 
into the condition of slaves. 

times. ‘Juxta Gallos vigesima iolidum qui Dime aureus dicitur 
pars uncite denarius est et duode- uuncupabunt.’ De mmsuris 
cim denarii solidum r§ddunt .». . cerpta. Qrmnatici Veteres. Lacb- 
duodecim uncue libram xx. solidos mann, i. pp. 873-4. 
coniineniom efBciunt. Sed veteres * Ancient LaroSf ^e., p. 781. 
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The close resemblance of the Welsh system of 
clustering the homesteads and trevs in groups'of four 
and twelve or sixteen, to that prevalent in Ireland, 
points to the common origin of both. It confirms 
the inference that both in Wales and in Ireland this 
curious practice found its raison -d'etre in a stage of 
tribal life when the families of free tribesmen did not 
as yet always occupy the same tyddyii, but were 
shifted from one to another whenever the dying out 
of a family rendered needful a redistribution to 
eijsure the fair And equal di\dsion of the tribal lands 
among the tribesmen, ‘ according to their antiquity ’ 
and their rank under the tribal rules. 

This occasional shifting of tribal occu])?tion within 
the tribe-land was stiU going on in Ireland under the 
eyes of Sir John Davies, and it seems to have survived 
the Eoman rule in Wales, though it was there pro¬ 
bably confined within very narrow limits. 

It seems, however, to have been itself a survival 
of the originally more or less nomad habits of pastoral 
tribes. 

So, also, the^ frailty of the slightly constructed 
homesteads of the Welsh of the thirteenth century, 
which seemed to Giraldu^i Cambrensis as built only to 
last for a year, may be a survival of a state of tribal 
life when the tribes were nomadic, and driven to move 
from place to place by the pressure of warlike neigh¬ 
bours, or the necessity of seeking new pastures for 
their flocks and herds. But the nomadic stage of 
Welsh tribal life had probably come to an end 
during the period of Eoman rule. 


Putting together the Irish and Welsh evidence in 
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a variety of smaller points, a clearer conception may Chap. vu. 
perhaps be gained than before of the character and Theses 
relations to each other of the three or four orders *“*'*^^ 

Bociety, 

into which tribal life seems to have separated peoples 
—the chiefs, the tribesmen, the taeogs, and under all 
these, and classed among chattels, the slaves. 

The chief evidently corresponds less with the later 
lord of a manor than with the modern king. He is 
the head and cliosen chief of the tribesmen. His 
office is not hereditary. Ilis successor, his tanist or 
edlirig, is cliosen in liis lifetime, and is not necessarily 
his son.^ The chieftains of Ireland are spoken of in 
mediasval records and laws as reguli—little kings. 

When Wales (or such part of it as had not been 
before conquered and made manorial) was conquered 
by Edward I. the chieftainship did not fall into the 
hands of manorial lords, but was vested directly in 
the Prince of Walcs.^ * 

The tribesmen are men of the tribal blood, i.e. of Thetribe*- 
equal blood with the chief. They, therefore, do not 
at all resemble serfs. They are more like manorial 
lords of lordships split up and divided by inheritance, 
than serfs. They are not truly allodial holders, for 
they hold tribal land; but they have no manorial lord 
over them. Their chief is their elected chief, not their 
manorial lord. When Irish chieftains cla'im to be 
owners pf the tribal land in the English sense, and 
set up manorial claims over the tribesmen, they are 
disallowed by Sir John Davies. When Wales is con- 


Thie presents a curious ana- ’ See the surveys in tlie Record 
logy to the method followed ^hy of Carnarvon, and compare the 
‘ adoptive* Roman emperors. Statute of Rotbelan. 
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direct to the Prince of Wales, the substituted chieftain 
of the tribe, and the tribesmen remain freeholders, 
with no mesne lord between him and them.^ So it 
would have been also in Ireland if the plani of^Sir 
John Davies had been permanently carried out.^ 

ThetaeogB. The’taeogs are not generally the serfs of the free 
tribesmen, but, if serfs at all, of tlie chief. Tlioy are 
more like Koman coloni than mediajval serfs. But 
they are easily clianged into serfs. In Ireland^ the 
mensal land on wliicli they live is allowed by Sir 
John Davies to be (by a rough analogy) called tlie 
chiefs demesne land. In Wales they are called in 
Latin documents villani ; but they become after the 
Conquest the villani, not of manorial lords, but of 
the Prince of Wales, and they still live in separate 
trevs from the tribesmen.'’* 

TheriaveA * These, then, are the throe orders in tribal life ; 
while the slaves in household or field service, and 
more or less numerous, are, like the cattle, bought 
and sold, and reckoned as chattels alike under “the 
tribal and the manorial systems. 

And we may* go still further. These three tribal 
orders of men, with their large houseliolds and cattle 
in the more or less nomadic stage of the tribal system, 
move about from place to place, and wherever they 


' See the sorveye in the Record And for further information on this 
of Carmrwm. The tunc pmmd in point, see my articles in the 
some districts of Wales is sUll col- nightly Review, 1870, and the 
lected for the Prince of Wales. Id. Nineteenth Century, Janoar/1881, 
Introduction, p. xvU. ' On the Irish Land Question." .> • 

* Slee Sir John 'De.ywe' Discovery, See tlje surveys in the Record 

&c., the concludinj? paragTaph**. of Carnarmt. 
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go, what may be (tailed tribal houses must be erected 

for theii^. 

The tribal house is in itself typical of their tribal 
and nojnadic life. It is of the same type and pattern 
for.alHheir orders, but varying in size according to 
the gradation in rank of the occupier. 

It is built, like the houses observed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, of trees newly cut from the forest.^ A 
long straight pole is selected for the roof-tree. Six well- 
grown trees, with suitable branches apparently reach¬ 
ing over to meet one another, and of about the same 
size as the roof-tree, are stuck upriglit in the ground 
at even distances in two parallel rows—throe in 
each row., Their extremities bonding over make a 
Gothic arch, and crossing one another at the top each 
pair makes a fork, upon which the roof-tree is fixed. 
These trees supporting the roof-tree are called gavachy 
forks, or coluntm^^ and they form the nave of th^ 
tribal house. Then, at some distance back from these 
rows of columns or forks, low walls of stakes and 
wattle shut in the aisles of the house, and over all is 
the roof of branches and rough thatcih, while at the 
ends are the wattle doors of entrance. All along the 
aisles, behind the pillars, are placed beds of rushes. 


^ To make royal house more 
pretentious the bark is peeled off, 
and it is (ftJled^tbe White House' 
See Ancient Zam, pp. 104 and 
803. 

® See Ancient Zam, (§■<*., p. 142. 
—Hall of the chief. 4(W. for each 
ffOMsel supporting the roof, i.e. six 
kronen, 80d. for roof. Hall of 
uchelwe or tribesman} 20d. each 
gavael supporting tho roof, i.e six 


colonen, 40d. the roof. House of 
aillt or taeog, lOrf. for each gavael 
supporting the roof, i.e. six holooyn. 
P. J161.—^Worth of winter house, 
30J. the roof-troe, 30rf. each forch 
supporting the roof-tree. P. 678.— 
Three iiidispensahles of the summer 
bothy (bwd havodtor )—a roof-tree 
(nen hreu), roof-supporting forks 
(uen fyreh), and wattiing (bangor). 
See also p. 288. 
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Chap. VII. called gwelys {lecti)^ on which the inmates sleep. 
The^we^«, .The footboards of the beds, between the columns, 
or Uott. daytime. The fire is lighted 

on an open hearth in the centre of the nave, between 
the middle columns, and in the chieftain’s hall a screen 
runs between these central pillars and either wall, 
so partially dividing off the upper portion where the 
chief, the edling, an(i his principal officers have their 
own appointed places, from the lower end of the hall 
The house- whei’c the huiubler members of the household, are 
ranged in order.^ The columns, like those in Homeric 
houses and Solomon’s temple, are sometimes cased in 
metal, and the silentiary, to call attention, strikes 
one of tliem with his stall' The bed or jseat of the 
The chief, sometimes covered by a metal canopy.^ 

In his hand he holds a sceptre or wand of gold, equal 
in length to himself, and as thick as his little finger. 
He eats from a golden plate as wide as his face, and 
as thick as the thumb-nail of a ploughman who has 
handled the plough for seven years.® 

The kitclien and other outbuildings are ranged 
round the hall, and beyond these again are the corn 
and the cattle-yard included in the tyddyn. 

The chieftain’s hall is twice the size and value of 
the free tribesman’s, and the free tribesman’s is twice 

' Compare description of Irish used, and especiallj the^oidtion of 
houses in Dr. Sullivan’s ItUrodtuy the beds in the walls or in the rough 
turn, cccxlv. et seg., with the Vene- aisles.—Mitchell’s Ptat m fAe Pfe- 
dotian Code, Ancient Lawa, of sent, Lecture 111. Compare Dr. 
Walea, p. 6, s. vi.—‘ Of Appro- Guest’s description of the Celtic 
priate Places.' Compare also the' houses. Originea Cdtwf, ii. 70“^3. 
curious resemhlsnces in the struc- f Id. 
ture of stone huls in the Scotoh * AnHt^^ Xnws, d-c , p. 3. 
islands irhcre trees could not he 
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that of the taeog. But tjie plan is the same. They Chap. ni. 
are all built with similar green timber forks and roof- 
tree and wattle,' with the fireplace in the nave and 
the rush beds in the aisles. One might almost con¬ 
jecture that as the tabernacle was the type which 
grew into Solomon’s temple, so the tribal house built 
of green timber and wattle, with its high nave and 
lower aisles, when imitated in stone, grew into tj^e 
Gothic cathedral. Certainly the Gothic cathedral, 
simjjlified and reduced in size and materials to a tnbai 
rough and rapidly erected structure of green timber the Gothic 
and wattle, would give no bad idga of the tribal 
house of Wales or-Ireland. It has been noticed in a 
former chapter that the Bishop of Durham had his 
episcopal bothy, or hunting hall, erected for him 
every year by his villeins, in the forest, as late as the 
time of the Boldon Book. This also was possibly a 
survival of the tribal house.^ 

In this tribal house the undivided household of The tribal 

« , • . 1 X* T household. 

free tribesmen, comprising several generations down 
to the great-grandchildren of a common ancestor, 
lived together; and, as already mentioned, even the 
structure of the house was typical of the tribal family 
arrangement. 

In the aisles were the gwelys of rushes,^ and the 
whole household was bound as it were together in 
one gweUygord. The gwelys were divided by the 

» See Ancier^ Lamy ^c., p. 142. mm houses, see Tacitus (Gemania, 

3 Compare Strabo's description xri.), and the interesting section 
of the OoUw houses, ‘ great houses, (Bk. i. s. 4) on the subject in Dr. 
arched, constructed of planks and Karl von InamarStemegg’s Devt- 
wicker and corered with a hea'^ soAs WiHhgohafUgeKkwhte. Leipzig, 
thhtehed roof ’ (iv. c. iv. S, 8), Also 1879, 
for the early stake and wattle Oer- 

R 
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central columns, or gamely (Welsh for * fork *), into 
four separate divisions; so there were four gamek 
in a trev, and four randirs in a gavael. And so in 
after times, long after the tribal life was broken up, 
the original holding of an ancient tribesman bec^tme 
divided in the hands of his descendants into gavelk 
and gmlys, or weles} 

^ Another point ,has been noticed. In the old 
times, when the tribesmen shifted about from place 
to place, their personarnames by necessity coul^ not 
be given to the places or tyddyns they lived in. The 
local names in a^country where the tribal system pre¬ 
vailed were taken from natural characteristics—the 
streams, the woods, the hills, which marked the site. 
This was the case, for instance, with the townlands 
and tates of Ireland. Most of them bear witness, as 
we have seen, by their impersonal names, to the shift¬ 
ing and inconstant tenancy of successive tribesmen.^ 

It was probably not till the tribes became sta¬ 
tionary, and, after many generations, the same families 
became permanent holders of the same homesteads, 
that the Welsh gwelys and gavelk became permanent 
family possessions, known by the personal name of 
their occupants, as we find them in the extents of 
the fourteenth century.® 

Another characteristic of the tribal system in its 
early stages was the purely natural and tribal charac¬ 
ter of the system of blood-money^ answering to the 

* See the Record of Camttrvonf ^ See Mcpra. ftod tbe lists given 
Introduction, p. vii. Omle^ of the nances of townlands and 

or Qwely in Welsh dgniiies a bed, their tneanings in Shirley’s Bid. of 
and accordmgly in these extents it Oo, itfonapAon, pp. S82-543. 
is often called in Latin LKtue. * Bee<n^ of C(xrntmHmtp(udm. 
See pp. 90/96-99,101. 
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Wergelt of the Germans. It was not an artificial Ckap.vil 
bundling together of persons in tens or tithings, like 
the later Saxqn and Norman system of frankpledge^ 
but strictly ruled by actual family relationship. The 
murderer of a man, or his relations of a certain degree, 
and in a certain order and proportion, according to 
their nearness of blood, owed the fixed amount of 
blood-money to the family of the murdered person, 
who shared it in the same ordei and proportions on 
their side.^ The same princi|fie held good for insults 
and injuries, between not only individuals, but tribes. 

For an insult done by the tribesman of another tribe 
to a chief, the latter could claim one hundred cows 
for every cantrev in his dominion {i.e. a cow for 
every trev), and a golden rod.‘^ 

The tribesmen and the tribes were thus bound Tcnacify 
together by the closest ties, all springing, in the first habUs.'^ 
instance, from their common blood-relationship. As* 
this ruled the extent of their liability one for another, 
so it fixed both the nearness of the neighbourhood of 
their tyddyns, and the closeness of the relationships of 
their common life. And these ties were so close, and 
the rules of the system so firmly fixed* by custom and 
by tribal instinct, that Eoman or Saxon conquest, 
and centuries of Christian influence, while they modi¬ 
fied and hardened it in some points, and stopped its 
actual nqpadic tendencies, left its main features and 
spirit, in Ireland and Wales and Western Scotland, 
unbroken. It would seem that tribal life might well 
go on repeating itself, generation after generation, 
for a thousand years, with little variation, without 

* See Dimfluin II.i c. i. AwAent Laws, ^'c,, pp. 107 st seq. 

Id. p. 8. 

K 2 
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Chap. VII. really passing out of its early stages, unless in the 
meantime some uncontrollable force from outside of it 
should break its strength and force its,life into other 
grooves. 

Nor was the tenacity of the tribal system m^ore 
remarkable than its uaiversality. As an economic 
stage in a people’s growth it seems to be well-nigh 
universal. It is confined to no race, to no continent, 
and to no quarter of the globe. Almost every people 
in historic or prehistorid'times has passed or is passing 
through its stages. 

Wide pre- Lastly, this wide prevalence and extreme tenacity 
of the tribal system may perhaps make it the more 

eyetem. easy to Understand the almost equally wide preva¬ 
lence of that open-field system, by the simplest forms 
of which nomadic and pastoral tribes, forced by cir¬ 
cumstances into a simple and common agriculture, 
have everywhere apparently provided themselves 
with corn. It is not the system of a single people 
or a single race, but, in its simplest form, a system 
belonging to the tribal stage of economic progress. 
And as that tribal stage may itself take a thousand 
years, as in Ireland, to wear itself out, so the open 
field system also may linger as long, adapting itself 
meanwhile to other economic conditions; in England 
becoming for centuries, under the manorial system, in 
a more complex form, the shell of serfdom, au^ leaving 
its debiis on the fields centuries after the stage of 
serfdom has been passed; in Ireland following the 
vicissitudes of a poor and wretched peasantry, whose 
tribal system, running its course till suddenly arrested 
under other and economically sadder phases than 
serfdom, leaves a people swarming on the subdivided 
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land, with scattered patches of potato ground, held in Chap.vii. 
* run-rigj or ‘ rundale,* and clinging to the ‘ grazing ^ 
on the mountain side for their single cow or pig, 
with a pastoral and tribal instinct ingrained in tlieir 
nature as the inheritance of a thousand years. 

Such in its main features Seems to have been tlic 
tribal system as revealed by the earliest Irish and 
Welsh evidence taken together. 

There remains tlie question, What was the rela¬ 
tion of this tribal system to the manorial system in 
the south-east of England and on the continent of 
Europe ? 

HI. THE DISTIXCTION BETWEEN THE TRIBAL AND AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL ECONOMY OP THE WEST AND SOUTH-EAST 
OF BRITAIN WAS PRE-ROMAN, AND SO ALSO WAS THE 
OPEN-FIELD SYSTEM. 

The manorial system of the east and the tribal 
system of the west of Britain have now been traced Britain 
back, in turn, upon British ground, as far as the 
direct evidence extends, Le. to within a very few 
generations of the time of the Saxon conquest; and the 
in neither system is any indication discernible of a conquest, 
recent origin. 

So far as the evidence has hitherto gone, the two 
systems were, and had long been, historically dis¬ 
tinct. The tribal system probably once extended as 
far into Wessex as the eastern limits of the district 
long known as West Wales, i.e. as far east as Wilt¬ 
shire ; and within this district of England the 
manorial system was evidently imposed upon the 
‘conquered country, as it was later in portions of 
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cjBAP.vn. Wales, leaving only here and there, as we have 
found, small and mainly local" survivals of the earlier 
tribal system. 

But no evidence has yet been adduced leading to 
the inference Uiat before the Saxon invasion. the 
Welsh tribal system extended all over Britain. 

Indeed, the evidence of Caesar is clear upon the 
point that the economic condition of the south-east of 
Britain was quite distinct from that of the interior 
and west of Britain even in pre-Eoman times. , 
CJaesar describes the south and east of Britain, 
which he calls the maritime portion, as inhabited by 
those who had passed over from the country of the 
Belgae for the purpose of plunder and^ war, almost 
all of whom, he says, retain the name of the states 
(civitates) from which they came to Britain, where 
after the war they remained, and began to cultivate 
'' the fields. Tlieir buildings he describes as exceedingly 
numerous, and very like those of the Gauls.^ The 
most civilised of all these nations, he says, are those 
who inhabit Kent, which is entirely a maritime dis¬ 
trict ; nor do they differ much from Gallic customs.* 
He speaks,‘on the other hand, of the inland in¬ 
habitants as aborigines who mostly did not sow com, 
but fed upon flesh and milk.® 

Now, we have seen that the main distinctive mark 
of the tribal system was the absence of tpwns and 
villages, and the preponderance of cattle over corn. 

When corn becomes the ruling item in economic 
arrangements, there grows up the settled homestead 
and the village^ with its open fields around it. 


* Lib. T. c. 12. 


» 0.14. 


» 0.14. 
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Cffisar, therefore, in describing the agriculture and 
buildings ot the Belgic portion of England, and the 
non-agncultural but pastoral habits of the interior, 
exactly hit upon the distinctive differences between 
the already settled and agricultural character of the 
south-east and the pastoral and tribal polity of the 
interior and west <pf Britain. 

Nor was this statement one resting merely upon 
hearsay evidence. Caesar himseff found com crops 
ripening on the fields, and relied upon them for the 
maintenance of his army. Nay, the reason which 
led him to invade the island was in part the fact 
that the Britons had given aid to the Gauls. Further, 
he obtained his information about Britain from the 
9}ierckants, *aiid the news of his approach was carried 
by the merchants into Britain, thus making it evident 
that there was a commerce going on between the 
two coasts, even in pre-Eoman times.^ • 

We know that throughout the period of Eoman 
occupation Britain was a corn-growing country. 

Zosimus represents Julian as sending 800 vessels, 
larger than mere boats, backwards and forwards to 
Britain for corn to supply the granaries of the cities 
on the Ehine,* 

Eumenius, in his ‘ Panegyric of Constantine * (a.d. 
810), also describes Britain as remarkable for the 
richness^ of its corn crops and the multitude of its 
cattle.® 

Pliny further describes the inhabitants of Britain 
as being so far advanced in agriculture as to plough 


^ Book iv. c. xz. an^ xzi. • I p. Izxvi., a.d. 3ft8. 

^ Book ill c. y. Mon. BrU, ‘ Mm. Brit. p. Ixix. 
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in marl in order to increase the fertility of the 
fields.^ 

Tacitus? in the same way (a.d. drcjf, OG), speaks 
of the soil of Britain as fertile and bearing heavy 
crops {jpatiens fntgum), and describes the tracks of 
the tax gatherers in collecting the tributum, which was 
exacted in corn.® # 

Strabo ^ (b.c. 30) mentions the export from Britain 
of ‘ corUi cattle, gold, silver, iron, skins, slaves, and 
dogs.’ 

Diodorus Siculus^ (b.c. 44) describes the manner 
of reaping and storing com in England thus;— 

They have mean habitations constructed for the most part of reeds 
or of wood, and they gather in the harvest by cutting off t];ie ears of com 
and storing them in subterraneous repositories; they cull therefrom 
daily such as are old, and dressing them, have thence their sustenance. 

. . . The island is thickly inhabited. 


' Lastly, we have been recently reminded by Mr. 
Elton that Pytheas, ‘ the Humboldt of antiquity,’ who 
visited Britain in the fourth century B.c., saw in the 
southern districts abundance of wheat in the fields, 

> V\mjHigt. Br^., 404, ^<m tha eealc wathat' (chalk- 
pp. viii. ix.): * Alia eat ratio, quam jpUs). 

Britannia et Gallia invenere alendi See Ziber de p. 88, 

earn (terram) ipsa; quod genus ‘ caelcgrafan * (chalk'-pits). 

Tocant " margam.'^ . , . Omnia Compare Pliny (vhi mpra) with 

autem maiga aratro injicienda est.* Mtngdon,n. p. 294: 'Totam ter 
Pugh’s Welsh JDict.j p. 328: ramqutenimis pessima^et infrur- 
’ Matl, earth deposited 1^ water, a tifera erat tarn dtra aquam quam 
rich kind of clay (with many com* ultra compositione term quss vulgc 
pounds),’ ” Marla didtur, ipse optimam et 

See Chron. Monas. Ahmgdcn, fruetiferom fecit.’ (Cokte in Essex.) 
II. xxz. P. 147, ^ on tha kemr ’ In his AgrkolOf xil 

pgttu ; ’ p. 402, * on thone lampgt' ’ Agricola, zix. 

(’Atm,* loam, mud, clay.—-Bos- ^ Strabof Bk. IV. c. v. s, 2. 

worth, p. 41 b). Pp. 160 and * Mon. Brit. Excvrpla, ii. 
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and observed the necessity of threshing it out in cbap.vii. 
covered barns, instead of using the unroofed thresh- 
ing-floorV^+Q which he was accustomed in Marseilles. 

‘ The natives,’ he says, ‘ collect the sheaves in great 
^ bamsj and thresh out the corn there, because they 
‘ have so little sunshine that our open threshing-places 
* would be of littk use in that land of clouds and 
rain.’ ^ 

It is clear, then, that in the south-east of Britain a 
considerable quantity of corn was grown all through 
the period of Eoman rule and centuries before the 
Roman conquest of the island. And if so, that differ¬ 
ence between the pastoral tribal districts of the in¬ 
terior and the more settled agricultural districts of the 
south and east, noticed by Cajsar, was one of long 
standing. 

The tribal system of Wales furnishes us, tliere- 
fore, with no direct key to the economic condition of* 
South-eastern Britain. 

But, on the other hand, the continuous and long- 
continued growth of corn in Britain from century to 
century adds great interest to the further question, 

Upon what system was it grown ? 

Upon what other system can it liave been grown Tho com 
than the open-field system ? The universal prevalence 
of this system makes it almost certain that the fields 
found by CsesaT waving with ripening com were tem. 
open fields. The open-field system was hardly first 
introduced by the Saxons, because we find it also in 
Wales and Scotland. It was hardly introduced by 
the Romans, because its division lines and measure- 


^ EltouVi (htytM of En^luh Hixtoiyf p, 82. 
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(huv, vn. ments are evidently not those of the Boman agrimm- 
sores. The methods of these latter are well known 
from their own writings. Their rules weriHSLear and 
definite, and wherever they went they either adopted 
the previous divisions of the land^ or set to work on 
their own ^stem of straight lines and rectangular cRvi- 
sions. We may thus guess what an open field would 
have been if laid out, de novo, by the Eoman agrimen- 
sores \ and conclude that the irregular network or 
spider’s web of furlongs and strips in the actual ^pen 
fields of England with which we have become familiar 
is as great a contrast as could well be imagined to 
what the open field would have been if laid out 
directly under Eoman rules. 

We happen to know also, from passages which 
we shall have occasion to quote hereafter, that the 
Eoman agiimensores did find in other provinces—we 
•have no direct evidence for Britain—an open-field 
system, with its irregular boundaries, its joint occupa¬ 
tion, its holdings of scattered pieces, and its common 
rights of way and of pasture, existing in many dis¬ 
tricts— in multis regionibas —^where the red tape rules 
of their craft had not been consulted, and the land 
was not occupied by regularly settled Eoman colonies.^ 
The open-field system in some form or other we 
may understand, then, t^ have preceded in Britain 
even the Eoman occupation. And .perhaps^ we may 
go one step further. If the practice of ploughing 
marl into the ground mentioned by Pliny was an 
early and local peculiarity of Britain and of Gaul, as 
it seems to have been from his description,'then clearly 

^ Sicolufi Flaccus, JDe Cmdxtio- Ladbmanof P. 162. The‘passage 
Afnmw. Gromatici vetera. will be given in full hereafter. 
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it indicates a more advanced stage of the system than 
the early Welsh co-aration of portions of the waste. 
The m^ag4)f land implies a settled arable farming 
of tha same land year after year, and not a ploughing 
upo r new ground each year. It does not follow that 
there was yet a regular rotation of crqps in three 
courses, and so the fully organised three-field system; 
but evidently there were permanent arable fields 
devoted to the growth of com, and separate from the 
grass land and waste, before Eoman improvements 
were made upon British agriculture. 

But the prevalence of an open-field husbandry in 
its simpler forms was, as we have been taught by the 
investigation into the tribal systems of Wales and 
Ireland, no evidence of the prevalence of that parti¬ 
cular form of the open-field husbandry which was 
connected with* the manorial system, and of which 
the yard-land was an essential feature. In ord^ 
to ascertain the probability of the manorial system 
having been introduced by the Saxons, or having 
preceded the Saxon conquest in the south and east of 
Britain) it becomes necessary to examine the manorial 
system in its Continental history. So as if possible, 
working once more from the known to the unknown 
—^this time from the better known Boman and 
German side of the questfon—^to find some stepping- 
stones ^t least over the chasm in the English evi¬ 
dence. 
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CHAPTER vm. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE ROMAN LANE 8Y8T!EM 
AND THE LATER MANORIAL 8Y8TEM. 

1. IMPORTANCE OF THE CONTINENTAL EVIDENCE. 

In now returning to the question of the origin of the 
English manorial system it is needful to widen the 
range of the inquiry, and to seek .for further light in 
Continental evidence. 

The question itself has become a complex one. 
There may have been manors in the south-eastern 
districts of Britain before the Saxon conquest, while 
Britain was a Roman province, or the Saxons may 
have introduced 'the manorial system when they con¬ 
quered the’country. These remain the alternatives 
now that we have seen that the tribal system in 
Britain was evidently not its parent. But even if the 
Saxons introduced the manorial system, the further 
question arises whether it was a natural growth 
from their own tribal system, or whether they had 
themselves adopted it from the Romans? It is 
obvious, therefore, that no adequate result can be 
obtained without a sufficiently !&arqful study (1) of 
the Roman provincial land system and (2) of the 
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Gennan tribal system. Not till both these have 
been examined can it be possible to judge which 
of the ^Wijjctors contributed most to the manorial 
systenjL and to what extent it was their joint pro¬ 
duct. *' 

The question must needs be complicated by the 
fact that during the whole period of the later empire 
a large portion of Germany was included within the 
lines of the Roman provinces ; or, to state the point 
mo^e exactly, that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of tliese Roman provinces were Germans. It will be 
seen in the course of the inquiry how much depends 
upon the full recognition of this fact. Indeed, the 
very first step taken will bring it into prominence, 
and put us, so to speak, on riglit geographical lines, 
by showing tliat the nearest analogies to the English 
manor were to be found in those districts precisely 
which were both Roman and German under the* 
later empire. 

In studying, therefore, the land system in Roman 
provinces, we must not forget that we are studying 
what, though Roman, may have been subject to 
barbarian influences. In studying, on the other hand, 
the German tribal system, it is no less important 
to remember that some German customs may betray 
the results of centuries of contact with Roman rule. 

# 

II. THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAXON ‘HAM,' THE 
GERMAN ‘ HEIM,’ AND THE FRANKISH ‘ VILLA.’ 

It would be unwise to build too much upon a mere 
resemblance in teyms, but we have seen that the 8axon 
words generally used for manor were ‘Aam’ and ‘to.’ 
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We have seen how King Alfred, in the remarkable 
passage quoted in an earlier chapter, put in contrast 
the temporary log hut on laenland with t|kt9«^^manent 
hereditary possession—the *Aam’ or manors This 
latter was, as we have seen, the estate of a nianorial 
lord, with a community of dependants or serfs upon 
it, and not a village of coequal freemen. Hence the 
word ham did not^ properly describe the clusters of 
scattered homesteads in the Welsh district. In King 
Alfred’s time Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and even 
parts of Wiltshire were still, as already mentioned, 
regarded as Welsh. They formed what was known as 
West Wales. The manorial system had encroached 
far into them, but it would seem that the phraseology 
of the earlier system had not yet wholly disappeared. 
King Alfred in his will carefully abstained from ap¬ 
plying the word ham to his numerous possessions in 
these districts. 

He disposed in his will of more than thirty sepa¬ 
rately named estates in this West Welsh district, but 
he invariably used, in describing them, the word 
< land ’—the land or the landes at such and such a 
place;—and he concluded this part of his will with 
the statement, ‘ These are all that I have in Wealcyne^ 
except in Trucomtirie ’ (Cornwall). Then in the rest 
of his will King Alfred disposed of nearly as many 
estates in the south-east or manorial districtaof Eng¬ 
land, and here he immediately changed his style. It 
was no more the land at this place and that, but the 
ham at such and such a place.^ In the old English 
translation of the will given in the Liber de Hyda 

. . --- o ---- 

. * JU&er de Mydett p. 63. 
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* land ’ is refadered by ‘ lond ’ and ‘ ham ’ invariably 
by Thus without saying that the words 

ham andmjftdways were used in this sense, and could 
be us^ in no other, they were generally at least 
syijonymous with manor. 

As late as the time of Bede, the suffix ‘ ham ’ or 
‘ tun ^ was not yet so fully embodied with the names 
of places as to form a part of ^Jiem. In the Cam¬ 
bridge MS. of his works ‘ ham ’ is still written as a 
separate word. 

It is a* curious fact that the suffix ‘ ton ’ or ‘ tun' 
was practically used iiowliere on the Continent in the 
names of places; but the other manorial suffix, ‘ ham,’ 
in one or o^ier of its forms—‘hem,’ ‘heim,’ or ‘ haim’ 
—^was widely spread. And as in those districts where 
it was found most abundantly, it translated itself, as 
in Jlngland, into the Latin villa, its early geographical 
distribution may have an important significance. 

On the annexed map is marked for each county 
the per-centage of the names of places mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey ending in ham.^ This will give 
a fair view of their distribution in Saxon England. 
It will be seen that the ‘ hams ’ of England were 
most numerous in the south-eastern counties, from 
lincolnshire and Norfolk to Sussex, finding their 
densest centre in Essex.^ 

Pas^g on to the Continent, very similar evidence, 
but of earlier date, is afforded for a small district 
surrounding St. Omer, in Picardy, by a survey of the 

* lAbvr ik Eifia, pp. 67 tt ieq. those ending in ham, bnt not in 

* The peiHientage is under-esd- counting the total number of ^daces. 
mated, owing to the lepetitioiDr of * In Essex the A is often 
Tarious forma of the same name dropped, and the Juffix becomes 
having been excluded in counting am/ 
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estates of the Abbey of St. Bertin, taken about the 
year 860. The ‘villas’ there mentioned as ^ad 
fratrum usus pertinentes^' and which distinctly 
manors, are twenty-five in number, and the n^tmes of 
fifteen of them ended in ‘ hem.’ ^ 

Similar evidence is given for various districts in 
Gennany in the list of donations to the abbeys, the 
abbots of which possessed estates in different parts 
of Germany—sometimes whole manors or villages, 
sometimes only one or two holdings in this or ,that 
place. 

On the accompanying map are marked the sites 
of places mentioned in the cartularies of the Abbeys 
of Fulda,* Corvey,® St. Gall,^ Prising,* Wizenburg,® 
Lorsch,^ and in other early records, ending in hdm in 
the various districts of Germany. The result is re¬ 
markable. It shows tliat these heirnA were most 
numerous in what was once the Eoman province of 
Germania Prima, on the left bank of the upper Ehine, 
the present Elsass, and on both sides of the Ehine 
around Mayence—districts conquered by the Frankish 
and Alamannic tribes in the fifth century, but in¬ 
habited by Germans from the time of Tacitus, and 
perhaps of Caesar, and so districts in which German 
populations had come very early and continued long 
nailer Eoman rule. In this district the heim rose in 

* Chmiukaium p. Zurich, 1863. 

97* ‘ Siitoria Mei- 

* TraiUionea ef AnHguitaitu chelbeck, 1720. 

FutdeMU. Drouke, Fulda, 1844. ^ TraditwM^ pmemornsqm 

‘ Traditioim Corbeimaes, Wi- Wisaihitrpenm4 Spine, 1842. 
gundf 1843, Laureahtmtetuna 

* Urkundenhu^ der AUai IS^, Maticua, 1768. 

700-840. Wartmaun, 
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number to DO per cent, of the places mentioned in 
the charters. 

There wer^ many, but not so many, heima in the 
valleylof the Neckar; but everywhere (with small 
local (^ceptions) they faded away in districts outside 
the Eoman boundary, except in Frisia, where the 
proportion was large. 

Now, the question is, what do tliese heima rei)re- 
sent ? 

We have already said that they interchange like 
the English ‘ ham ’ with the Latin ‘ villa.’ The dis¬ 
tricts where they occur most thickly, where they 
formed 80 per cent, of the names of places in the 
time of thc^ monastic grants, and which had formed 
foi* several centuries the Eoman province of Upper 
Germany, shade off into districts which abounded with 
local names ending in villa. 

They did so a thousand years ago, and they do so* 
now. It is only needful to examine the Ordnance 
Survey of any part of these districts to see how, even 
now, the places with names ending in ‘ heim ’ are 
mixed with others ending in ‘ villa,’ or ‘ wilare,’ or 
the Germanised form of the word, ‘ weiler,’ or ‘ wyl; ’ 
and further, how the region abounding with ‘ heims ’ 
shades off into a district abounding with names end¬ 
ing in * villa,’ or ‘ wilare,’ and we may add the equally 
manorial Latin or Komance termination cwrft’s, or 
‘ court,’ and its German equivalent ‘ hof,’ or ‘ hoven.’ 
And such was the case also at the date of the earliest 
monastic charters. 

This fact in itself at least suggests very strongly 
that here, as in«Englafid, ‘ham’ and ‘villa’ were 
synonyms for the same thing, sometimes called by its 
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Latin and sometimes by its German name. Indeed, 
actual instances may be found in the charters of these 
districts in which the name of the same place has 
sometimes the suffix villa or uu7ursandsometim«^m.^ 
Moreover, * these places which are thus ^called 
‘ villas ’ or ‘ heims ’ in the monastic charters were to 
all intents and purposes manors as far back as the re¬ 
cords allow us to trace them. 

The earliest surveys of the possessions of the 
abbeys leave no doubt as to their manorial character.* 
And the earliest charters prove that they were 
often at least manorial estates before they were handed 
over to the monks. 

Indeed, a careful examination of the Wizenburg 
and Lorsch charters and donations leads to the result 
that these ‘ heims ’ and ‘ villas ’ were often royal 
manors, ‘ villa} Jiscales ’ on the royal domains, just^as 
'Tidenham and Hyssebume were in England. They 
seem to have often been held as benefices by a dtix 


* The following are examples of 
the interchange of villa and heim 
in the names of places mentioned 
in the charters of the Abhej of 
Wizenburg in the distiiet of Spires. 
The numbers refer to the charters 
in the TraMtimes WiamJburgmwt, 

Batanan^onilla (9). 

Batananteehelm (28) 

Hariolfesuilla (4). 

Hariolaesbalm (66). 

Lorenoenheim (141). 

LorenzenuUlare (276). 

Modeoesh^ (2). 

Moduinouilare (62). 

MomuuUari (189). 

IfoiesiMim (181). 


Munifridesheim (118). 

Munifridouilla (62). 

Radolfesbamomarca (^). 

Batolfesham, p. 241. 

Badolfouuilari, Badulfo villa (71 
and 73). So also, ammig the manors 
of the Abbej of St. Bertin, ‘ Tat- 
tinga Villa’ granted to the abbey 
in A.n. 648 {Chart. SitkitnUBf p. 18), 
called aftemards ^ Tittibogiheim ’ 
(p. 168). See also Codax D^, ii. 
p. 227, ^OswuldingvilUre’^Jmter- 
changeable with ^ Oswaldin|;tune,’ 
in Boland. See also QtdexlZm- 
res^iiomennSf iii. preface. 

^ * See Tradi^ones Whmburgm^ 
$$St p|>. 269 at ug. Codax Lturea- 
kammuii, iii. pp. 176 at waq. 
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or a comesi or other beneficiary of the king, just as 
Saxon ^oyal manors were held by the king’s thanes as 
‘ ken-land.* * • 

T8us the royal domains of Frankish kings were 
apparent^ under manorial management, and practi¬ 
cally divided up into manors. The boundaries or 
‘march©' of one manor often divided it from the 
next manor while one ‘ villa’ or ‘ heiin ’ often had 
sub-manors upon it, as in the cage of Tidenham.® 
.Thus the ‘ villa,’ ‘ heim,’ or ‘ manor,’ seems to 
have been the usual fiscal and judicial territorial 
unit under Frankish rule, as the manor once was 
and the parish now is in England. And this alone 
seems to afford a satisfactory explanation of the use 
of the word ‘ villa ’ in the early Frankish capitularies, 
and in the Salic laws. It is there used apparently for 
both private estates and the smallest usual territorial 
unit for judicial or fiscal purposes."* 

When a law speaks of a person attacking or taking 
possession of the ‘ villa ’ of another, the ‘ villa ’ is 
clearly a private estate. But when it speaks of a 


* See among tlie Lorsch char¬ 
ters that of fftphenhem (a.d. 773). 
' Hanc villam cum aylva hahuerunt 
in beneficio Wegelenzo, pater Wa- 
rini; et poet eum Warinue Gomes 
filius ejus in ministerium habuit ad 
opus regl^ et post eum Bougolfus 
Gomes quousque earn Garolus rex 
Saneto Nazario tradidit ’ (1. p. 16). 

’ See again the case of Sephen^ 
heitiu * Limites. Inprimis ineipit a 
loco ulu Gemesheim maroha adjun- 
gitur ad Kephenbeim marcbaxn/ &c, 
9 * Villain aliquanoj^nuncupfliam 
Hepbenbehn sitam in Pago Ee- 
nense, cum omni merito et aolidi- 


tate sua, et quicquid ad eandem 
villam legitime aspicere vel perti- 
nere videtur.’ See also the case of 
the Manor of * Sitdiu,’ with its 
tweWe sub-estates upon it, granted 
to the Abbot of St. Bertin a.d. 648. 
Charfularium Sithiensef p. 18. 

* Lex Saliea,xxKix. (cod. ii), 4. 

* Nomina hominum et villaruMi 
semper debeat nominare.’ 

xlv. (Be Migraotibus). When 
any one wants to move from one 

* viUa ’ to another, he cannot do so 
without the licence of those ' qui in 
villa eonsutunt; ’ but if he has ra- 
moved and stayed in another ‘ villa * 
2 
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crime committed ‘ between two villas,’ the word seems 
to be used for a judicial jurisdiction, just as if we 
should say ‘ between two parishes.’ » 

This double use of the word becomes inteHigible 
if ‘ villa ’ may be used as ‘ manor,’ and if the whole 
country—^the terra regis with the rest—were divided 
in the fifth century into ‘ villas ’ or ‘ manors,’ but 
hardly otherwise. , 

The remarkable passage in the Salic laws ^ De 
Migrantibas,' which provides that no one can move 
into and settle in another ‘ villa ’ without the license 
of those ‘ qui in villa consistunt,’ but that after 
a twelvemonth’s stay unmolested he shall remain 
secure, ‘ sicut et alii vicini,’ seems at fir,8t sight to 
imply a free village} But another clause which per¬ 
mits the emigrant to settle if he has the royal ‘ pr»- 
ceptum ’ to do so,® suggests that the ‘ villa ’ in ques¬ 
tion was one of the royal ‘ villas ’—a ‘ villa fiscalis ’ 
in the demesne of the Crown.® 

The Salic laws are in Latin, but in the Malberg 
glosses they contain some indications that the word 
villa was translated by variations of the wor(f ham^ 
then applied by the Franks to both kinds of villas in 
the manorial sense. 

The old tradition recorded in the prologue *o the 

twelve months,' securus neat et alii C^lodovechi Hfffii ^ CqpHula. 
vicini maneat.’ Pertz, iv« 4. A.]). 6(^L * De 

ziy. ' Si quis viQa aliena adsa> hominem inter dnae viUoi occisam.’ 
lierit. . . .’ ^ Lex SaUea, xiv. 

xlii. y. * Si quie tMam alienam * Id, ziy. 
ezpugnayerit. . . ’ This inference is drawn Dr. 

Ca^piiuUare Ludovki lYmi, viii. P. OetcAicAUdeeJBenefickdwe- 
< Be eo qui yillam alterins occu- p. 74. ,See also Wedte, V. G. 
paverit ’ (fietuds and Eera’s edition ii. 31« 
p. 410). 
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later versions of the Salic laws, whatever it be worth, 
attributes their first compilation to four chosen men, 
whose names |ind residences are as follows :—Uuiso- 
gastisjt Bodogastis, Salegastis, Uuidogastis, in loca 
mminhncium, Bodochamse, Salchamas, Uuidochamce. 

In another version of the prologue instead of the 
words ‘ in loca nominandum,* the reading is * in 
villis,^ and the termination of the names is ‘ chem,’ 
‘ hem,’and ‘ em.’^ 

Dr. Kern, in editing the Malberg glosses, points 
out that the gloss in Title xlii. shows that ‘ ham ’ 
might be used by the Franks in the sense of ‘ court ’ 
—king’s court,’—just as in some parts of the Nether¬ 
lands, especially in the Betuwe, ‘ ham ’ is even now a 
common name for ancient mansions, such as in me¬ 
diaeval Latin were termed ^curies' Thus he shows 
that the Frankish words ‘ chami theuto ’ (the bull of 
the ham) were translated in Latin as ‘ taurum regw^ 
cham being taken to mean king’s court.* Possibly the 
lord of a villa provided the ‘ village bull,’ just as till re¬ 
cent times in the Hitchin manor, as We have seen, the 
village bull was under the manorial customs provided 
for the commoners by the rectorial sub-manor. 

So in another place the wbrd ‘ chamesialia ’ seems 
to be used in the Malberg gloss for * in truste do- 
ininica,'^ the ‘ cham’ again being taken in a tfioroughly 
manorial sense. 

That there were manorial lords with lidi and tri- 
butarii—semi-servile tenants—as well as servi, or 
slaves, under them, is clear from other passages of the 
Salic laws.* 

* Heasels and Eeln's edition, Emendata. Note 39, p. 461. 
pp. 422-3. * Note 216, p. 628. 

^ By the authors of tlie Led * Tit. xxvi. (1) * Si quis Uduni 
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But the * ham ’ of the Malberg glosses seems to' 
have had sometimes at least the king for its lord. And 
this brings us again to the double use in the Salic 
laws of the word ‘ villa.* It seems, as we have said, 
to have been used not only for a ‘ villa ’ in jfrivate 
hands, but also in a wider sense for the usual fiscal 
or judicial territorial unit, whether under the juris¬ 
diction of a manorial lord, or of the * villicus' or 
‘ judex,* or beneficiary of the king. 

Lastly, the early date of the Salic laws bringing 
the Frankish and Boman provincial rule into such close 
proximity, irresistibly raises the question ^ whether 
there may not have been an actual continuity, first 
between the Boman and Frankish villa, and secondly, 
between the Boman system of management of the 
imperial provincial domains during the later empire, 
and the Frankish system of manorial management qf 
the ‘ terra regis ’ or ‘ villas fiscales ’ after the Frank¬ 
ish conquest. If this should turn out to have been the 
case, then the further question will arise whether under 
the tribal systenf of the Germans the beginnings of 
manorial tendencies can be so far traced as to explain 
the ease with which Frankish and Saxon conquerors 
of the old Boman provinces fell into manorial ways, 
and adopted the manor as the normal type of estate. 

This is the line of inquiry which it is now pro¬ 
posed to follow. , 


alienum extra conadlium domixii sui 
ante Begem per denarium ingenuum 
dimieerit imic. den. qtti faciunt sol. 
e. eulp. judicetor, et capitate do¬ 
mino ipsiue reetituat. (2) Res vero 
iptius lidi legitime domino resti- 
tnantur. (3) Si quis servum alie- ^ 


num,’ See. &c^ (H. and K. 186-144). 

There wei'e also Roman trihu- 
tarii, Tit. xU. *Si quis Bomantim 
trihttthnum occiderit/ Sec. (s. 7). 

I See on this point Roth, pp. 8 
et eeq. * 
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III. THE‘ROMAN * VILLA,* ITS EASY TRANSITION INTO THE 
L^TEB MANOR, AND ITS TENDENCY TO BECOME THE 
PJIEDOMINANT TYPE OP ESTATE. 

The Roman villa was, in fact, exceedingly like The 
a manor, and, moreover, becoming more and more viikUkea 
so in the Gallic and German provinces, at least under 
the later empire as time went on. 

,The villa, as described by Varro and Columella, An estate, 
before and shortly after the Christian era, was a farm 
—a fundus. It was not a mere residence, but, like 
the villa of the present day in Italy, a territory or 
estate in land. 

% 

Tlie lord’s homestead on the villa was surrounded The curti$. 
by two enclosed ‘ cohortes,’ or courts, from which 
was derived the word ‘ curtis^ so often applied to the 
later manor-house.^ 

At the entrance of the outer court was the abode The 

VMtCUfS 

of the ‘ villicus ’—a strictly manorial officer, as we liave and eiaree. 
seen—generally a slave chosen for Kis good qualities.* 

Near this was the common kitchen, where not only 
the food was cooked, but also the slaves performed 
their indoor work. Here also were cellars and 
granaries for the storing of produce, the cells in which 
were the night quarters of the slaves, and the under- 
ground«‘ ergastulum,* with its narrow windows, high 
and out of reach, where those slaves who were kept 
in chains lived, worked, and were tormented; for 

^ Varro, i. 18. que noua retroUrona au moyen age 

^ Oato, JR. JR. 2. Columella, jR. sous son ancien nom de vUUcuBt ou 
R. i. 6M^. M. Queraid says of the sous le nom nouveau de 
* villicus,’ * Cot officier est le meme Vulyittique rf Innimn, u 442, 
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in the ergastulum was revealed the cruel side of the 
system of slave labour under Eoman law. Columella 
says that the cleverest slaves must oftenest be* kept in 
chains.^ Cato, according to Plutarch, advised that 
slaves should be incited to quarrel amongst ‘them¬ 
selves, lest they should conspire against their master, 
and considered it to be cheaper to work them to death 
than to let them grow old and useless.® 

In the inner ‘ co*liort ’ were the stalls and stables 
for the oxen, horses, and other live stock; and^ all 
around was the land to be tilled. 

Thus the Eoman villa, if not at first a complete 
manor, was already an estate of a lord (dominus) 
worked by slaves under a villmis. 

^metimes the whole work of the estate was done 
by slaves; and though the estimates of historians 
liave varied very much, there is no reason to douljt 
tliat in the first and second centuries the proportion 
of slaves to the whole population of the empire was 
enormous. 

But even the management of slaves required 
organisation. The anciently approved Eoman metliod 
of managing.thd slaves on a villa was to form them 
into groups of tenSy called decurioBy each under an 
overseer or decurio} 

Tlie villicuSy or general steward of the manor, was 
sometimes a freedman. And there was a« strong 
reason why a freedman was often put in a position of 
trust, viz. that if he should be dishonest, or show 

Oolmnella, Ih Be Buriica^ i. S. quam denum hominum fadundie, 

Plutarch, Cofo, o. 21. See Cod, quae decuritu appellaveruut antiqui 
xii. et ibaxime «probavonmt.'—€olu- 

' * CQiwiet etiam non uajores molla, i. 9. 
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ingratitude to his patron, he was liable to be degraded toap. 

again into slavery. There is an interesting fragment -1 

of Boman law which suggests that the decurio of a 
gang of slaves was sometimes a freedmany and that it 
was a Common practice to assign to the freedman a 
portion of land and a decuria of slaves, and no doubt 
oxen also to work it, thus putting him very much in 
the position of a jcolonus with slaves under him. The 
result of his betrayal of trust, in the case mentioned 
in the fragment, was his degradation, and the re¬ 
sumption by his patron of the decuria of slaves.^ 

Thus we learn that the lord of a villa niiglit, in 
addition to his home farm worked by the slaves in 
his* own homestead, have portions of the land of his 
estate let out, as it were, to farm to freedmeUy each 
with his decuria of slaves, and paying rent in produce. 

There was nothing very peculiarly Eoman in this Groups of 
system of classification'in tern* The fact that men*^®“' 
everywhere have ten fingers makes such a classifica¬ 
tion all but universal. But tlie Romans certainly did 
use it for a variety of purposes—for taxation and 
military organisation as well as in the management of 
the slaves of a villa. And M, Guerardy probably 
with reason, connects these decurice of the Roman 
villa with the decanicBy or groups of originally ten 
servile holdings, under a villicus or decanuSy which 
are described on the estates of the Abbey of St. Ger¬ 
main in the Survey of the Abbot Irminon about a.d. 

860.* So possibly a survival of a similar system may 
be traced also in the much earlier instances men¬ 
tioned by Bede under date a.d. 666, in one of which 

- - - -;--- 

* Fragment Jur. Rom. Vatic. * Poly^igue <f Jnmnon, i. pp. 
m. Iluschko, p. 774. 46 and 460. 
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King Oswy grants to the monastery at ffiirtlepool 
W^VQpmemmmhs^eachofHmfamiU^l* and in the 
other of which the abbess Hilda, ha^^ obtained a 
^possession of ten families^* proceeds, to build Whitby 
Abbey.^ In all these cases of the Boman fr^dman 
and his decuria^ the Gallic decanus and his decania, 
and the Saxon possessiuncula of ten families, there is 
the bundle of ten slaves or semi-servile tenants with 
their holdings, treated as the smallest usual territorial 
division.* 

But to return to the Eoman villa. The organisa¬ 
tion of decurice of slaves was not the only resource of 
the lord in the management of his estate. 

Thecoioni, Varro speaks of its being an open point, to be 
*’ decided according to the circumstances of each farm, 
whether it were better to till the land by slaves or 
by freemen, or by both.^ And Columella, speaking 
of the families or ‘hands’ upon a farm, says ‘they 
‘ are either slaves or coloni ; ’ ^ and he goes on to say, 
‘ It is pleasanter to deal with coloni, and easier to get 
‘out of them work than payments, . . . They wiD 
‘ sooner ask to be let off the one than the other. The 
‘ best coloni,' he says, ‘ are those which are indigeni, 
‘born on the estate and bound by hereditary ties 
* to it.’ Especially distant corn farms, he considers, 
are cultivated with less trouble by free coloni than 
by slaves under a villicus, because slaves are^ishonest 
and lazy, neglect the cattle, and waste the produce; 

^ Bede, III. c. zxiv. * Singulie i« miide of * 10 bonde lands ’ give 
posBesttonea deoem want famili- to ^ monks at Medeshampstede, 
arum.* * Varro, i. jtvii. 

Se« also tbe AnglohSaxon * * Odotiella, i. vii. 
iJluoniale, anno 777, where mention 
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whilst eolom, sharing in the produce, have a joint 
interest with their lord. 

That the cojoni sometimes were indigm upon the 
estate, and were sometimes called origimrii, shows 
the^ beginning at least of a tendency to treat them as 
adscripti glebce^ like the mediaeval ‘ nativi.’ Indeed, 
we find it laid down in the later Jaws of the empire 
that cobni leaving their lord^s estate could be re¬ 
claimed at any time within thirty years.^ And nothing 
could more clearly indicate the growth of the semi- 
servile condition of the colonus, as time went on, than 
the declaration (a.d. 531) that the son of a colonus 
who had done no service to the ‘ dominus terras ’ 
during his father’s lifetime, and had been absent more 
than thirty or forty years, could be recalled upon his 
father’s death and obliged to continue the services 
due from the holding.® 

We know from Tacitus that the typical colonus 
had his own homestead and land allotted to his use, 
and paid tribute to his lord in corn or cattle, or other 
produce. And there is a clause in the Justinian 
Code prohibiting the arbitrary increase of these tri¬ 
butes, another point in which the cobni resembled 
the later viUani? 

A villa under a villicus, with servi under him 
living within the ‘curtis’ of the villa, anS with a 
little grgup of coloni in their mcm also upon the 
estate, but outside the court, would thus be very much 
like a later manor indeed. And Frontinus,^ describing 


a <Si quu colonus origindit 
vd rnguMinv* ante hos triginta |n- 
nos de possessione dMtessit/.ac. 
—Ci>d. Theod, t. tit. x. 1. 


* Cod. Jvae. 3ti. tit. xlm 22. 

‘ Cod. Jud. xi. tit. xlix. 1. 

* Frontini, Lib. it Ik eonfro- 
tvmw Agrorum Lachmann, p. 68. 
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the great extent of the lati/mdia, especially of pro-* 
vincial landowners, expressly says that on some of 
these private estates there was quit^ a population 
of rustics, and that often there were villages sur¬ 
rounding the viUa like fortifications. It would sqem 
then that the villas in the provinces were still more 
like manors than those in Italy. 

It is now generally admitted that indirectly, at 
least, the Eoraan conquest of German territory—the 
extension of the Eoman province beyond the EJiine 
and along the Danube—added greatly to the number 
of semi-servile tenants upon the Eoman provincial 
estates, and so tended more and more to increase 
during the later empire the manorial character of 
the ‘villa;’ whilst at the same time the pressure 
of Eoman taxation within the old province of Gaul, 
and beyond it, was so great as steadily to force more 
‘and more of the free tenants on the Ager Publicus to 
surrender their freedom and swell the numbers of 
the semi-servile class on the greater estates ; so that 
not only was the villa becoming more and more 
manorial itself, but also it was becoming more and 
more the prevalent type of estate. 

As regards the first point, during the later em¬ 
pire there was direct encouragement given to land- 
owners to introduce barbarians taken from recently 
conquered districts, and to settle them on their estates 
as coloni, and not as slaves. These foreign colon! 
became very numerous under the name of tnhutarii 
and perhaps ‘ lasti; ’ so that the proportion of coloni to 

‘ Frequenter in provineiu .... viqoe circn vUlam in modum muni- 
hnbent Autem in snltibua privati tionum.’ ** 
nna exignua populum plebeiom et 
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alaves was probably, during the later period of ^oman 
rule, always increasing, and tfie Boman villa under its 
milieus was bpcoming more and more like a later 
manor, with a semi-servile village community of cobni 
or tnbUttarii upon it in addition to the slaves.^ 

As regards the second point, the evidence will be 
given at a later stage of the inquiry. 

Confining our attention at present to the Boman 
villa^ and the slaves and semi-servile tenants upon it, 
we have finally to add to the fact of close resem¬ 
blance to the later manor and manorial tenants proof 
of actual historical connexion and continuity in dis¬ 
tricts where the evidence is most complete. 

A clear and continuous connexion can be traced, 
at all events in Gaul, bfetween the Boman villa and 
thp later manor. 

In the letters of Sidonius Apollinaris the Visi- 
gothic and Burgundian invaders are described as 
adapting themselves roughly and coarsely to Boman 
habits in many respects. He speaks of their being 
put into the ‘ villas ’ as ‘ hospites.’ Indeed, it is well 
known that these ^ Teutonic invaders* settled as in¬ 
vited guests, being called hospites or gasii ; ® that 
they shared the villas and lands of the Bomans on 
the same system as that which was adopted when 
Boman legions—often of German soldiers—were 
quartered on a district, according to a well-known 

* Cod. Theod. v. tit. iv. 3, ‘Moram’). 

A.D. 409. By this edict Kherty is * Sid. Apol. ^nit. ii. xii. He 
given for landowners to settle upon complains that a governor partial 
their property, as free COjont, peopde to barbarians viUof hospi- 

of the recently conquered * Scyras ’ tibtto.* 

(a tribe inhabiting the present 
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passage of the ‘ Codex Theodosianus.’ ^ They took 
their sortes^ or fixed proportions of houses and lands 
and slaves, and, sharing the lordship of these with 
their Eoman ‘ consortes,* they must have sanctioned 
and adapted themselves to the manorial character of 
the villas whose occupation they shared, ultimately. 
becoming themselves lords of villas probably as ma¬ 
norial as any Eoman villas could be.® 

Dr. P. Eoth has shown that in Frankish districts 
many of the wealthy provincials remained, under 
Frankish rule, in unbroken possession of their former 
estates—their numerous ‘ villas.’ Amongst these the 
bishops and abbots were conspicuous examples. He 
shows that thousands of ‘ villas ’ thus remained un¬ 
changed upon the widely extended ecclesiastical 
estates.® 

Gregory of Tours speaks of the restitution by King 
Hildebcrt of the ‘ villas ’ unjustly seized under the law¬ 
less regime of Hilperic.* He also relates how bishops 
and monasteries»were endowed by the transfer to them 
of villas with the slaves and coloni upon them. 

Under the year 682, he mentions the death of 
a certain Chrodinus, also the subject of a poem by 
Fortunatus, a great benefactor of the clergy, and 
describe^ him as * founding villas, setting vineyards, 
‘building houses [domos]., making fields [mltaras']^* 
and then, having invited bishops of slendel^>means to 

' Cod. Theod. Ub. vii. tit vHi. cf Mg'. 

5. Oomparo as regards tlja Bur- * Knding, p. 36. And they 
puauUm Mttlainent tbe paasagee in called them Burg. 

the Burgundim Lamt eaiefully T. 38-0. 

((laiSmented upon mHndittg'a‘i)(M ( * Botb’a OewMchtf des Bewjt- 

MiUfmdu(^’‘Bommi»oke Kowig- einhmem, p. 81, 

reichf vM 443 bit 6312 a.i>./ 1, c. i. ‘ Jiitt. Frawcrmif f. 344. 
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•his table, after dinner ‘kindly distributing these 
‘ houses^ mth the cultivators and the fields, with the 
^furniture, and, maU and female servants and house- 

* hold slaves [ministris et famulis'^, saying, “ These are 
*“^ven to the Church, and whilst with these the 

* “ poor will be fed, they will secure to me favour 
‘ “ with God.”' 1 

Here, then, after the Frankish conquest, we have 
the word villa still used for the typical estate; and the 
estate consists of the domns, with the vineyards and 
the fields, and their ‘ cultores,’ or semi-servile culti¬ 
vators. Turning to the earliest monastic records we 
have seen that the ‘ villas ’ or ‘ heims ’ of the abbeys 
of Wizenburg and Lorsch were in fact manors. 

The donations to the Abbot of St. Germain-des- 
Pr^s,* in the neighbourhood of Paris, commenced in 
the year 558, and in the survey of the estates of the 
Abbey made in the year 820, there are described' 
villas still cultivated by coloni, Uti, &c.—villas which 
grew into villages which now bear the names of the 
villas out of which they sprang;— 

Levan ViUa, now LevaviUe (p. 00). 

lMnd,ujyi Viila, now Zandonvilk (p. 04). 

Aneit ViUa, now Anville. 

Oaudeni ViUa, now OrinviUe (p. 00). 

ViUa, now SenamviUe (p. 100). 

ViUa AUemi, now AUainviUe (p. 102). 

Zedi ViUa, noye ZaideviUe (p. 102). 

Ditbcth ViUa, now BoumUe (p. 104). 

Mornane VUlare, now MainfdtUern (p. 112). 

And 80 on in numbers of instances. 

The chartukry of the Abbey of St. Bertin also 

a 

* J3«M. Z^nccnm, ^ 206. * as early as a.d. 668 by the Frank- 
^ Politique dlrminon. Large ish Ring HUdebert. See M. Gue- 
donttioDs were made to the abbey raid's Introduction, p. 36. 
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contains instructive examples. By the earliest charter 
of A.D. -648 the founder of the ab^ey granted to the 
monks his villa called ‘ Sitdiu^ ahd it included within 
it twelve sub-estates, one of them, the TatHnga Villas 
which later is called in the cartulary TatHngaheim.^ 

The chief villa with these sub-estates was granted 
to the abbey ‘ cum domibus^ cedificiis, terns cultis et 
^inCulHs, mansione;s. cum silvis praiis pasctiis, aquis 
‘ aquarumve demreibus, sen farinariis^ mancipiis, acco- 
* labus, greges cum pastoribus,’ &c, &c., and therefore 
was a manor with both slaves {mancipia) and colony 
or other semi-servile tenants {accohs) upon it, as indeed 
were the generality of villas handed over to the 
monasteries. 

There seems, therefore, to be conclusive evidence 
not only of a remarkable resemblance, but also of a 
real historical continuity between the Roman ‘ villa ’ 
and the later Prankish manor. 


IV. THE SMALLER TENANTS ON THE AGER PUBLfCX^S IN 
ROMAN PROVINCES—THE VETERANS. 

Passing from that part of the land in "Roman 
provinces included in the villas, or latifundia^ of the 
richer Romans, and so placed undfer private lordship, 
we must now turn our attention to the wide^tracts of 
^Ager Publicm^ and try to discover the position and 
social economy of the tenants, so to Speak, on the 
great provincial manor of the Roman Emperor. 

Care must be* taken to discriminate between the 


’ CSutHtdarntm Sifkientej <pp. 18 ftnd 158. 
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different classes of these tenants, some of them being 
of a free ahd some of them of a semi-servile kind. -1 

First, there were the veterans of the legions, who, The 
according to Boman custom, were settled on the 
public ^lands at the close of a war, by way of pay 
for their services. 

For the settlement of these, sometimes regularly 
constituted military cohnice werp founded; and in 
this case, where everything had to be started de novo^ 
a lacge tract of land was divided for the purpose by 
straight roads and lanes—^pointing north, and south, 
and east, and west—into centurue of mostly 200 or 
240 jtigera, which were then sub-divided into equal 
rectangular allotments, according to the elaborate 
rules of the Agrimensores,^ the odds and ends of land, 
chiefly woods and marshes, being alone left to be used 
in .common by the ‘ vicini,’ or body of settlers. 

But in other cases the settlement was much more* 
irregular and haphazard in its character. 

Sometimes the veteran received his pay and his 
outfit, and was left to settle wherever he could find un¬ 
occupied land—* vacantes terrce' —to his mind. Under 
the later empire, owing to the constant ravages of 
German tribes, there was no lack of land ready for 
.cultivators, without the appliance of the red-tape 
rules of the Agriniemoreft. The veterans settled 
upon this and occupied it pretty much as they liked, 
taking what they wanted according to their present 
or prospective means of cultivating it. Lands thus h”i^gs^ 
taken were called * agri occupatorii,' and were irre- 

' Mr. Ooote hu p^tad o«t on many centnrial stonea are given 
many ranaina of this centuriation in ooUection. 

in ^tain; and the ineeriptions 

T 
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gular in their bouiidaiies and divisions, instead of 
being divided into the rectangular ceniu/nm^ > 

»It is to these more irregular occupations' qf terri¬ 
tory that the chief interest attaches. 

When, under the later empire, veterans were 
allowed to settle upon ‘ vacantes terrm^ they had 
assigned to them an outfit of oxen and seed closely 
resembling tlie Saxon ‘ setene ’ and the Northumbrian 
‘ stuht.’ 

Those of tlie upper grade, whether so considered 
from military rank or special service rendered by 
them to the State, were provided, according to the 
edicts of A.D. 320 and 3C4, with an outfit of two pam 
of oxen and 100 modii of each of two kinds of 
seed. Those of lower rank received as outfit one pair 
of oxen and fifty modii of each of the two kinds of 
seed.^ And the land they cultivated with these 
‘single or double yokes of oxen was perhaps called 
their single or double jugum. Cicero, in his oration 


> Siculus Flaccus, Lachmaim 
and Budorif, i. pp. 1S6 6. 

* Cod. TJteod. lib. vii. tit. xx. 
3. A.D. 320. ^ CofistaDtiuus ad 

universosveteranos.’ * Let veterans 
according to our command receive 
vacant lands, and hold them “im- 
munes ” for £ver; and for the need¬ 
ful improvement of the country let 
them We also 25 thousand foUeo, 
a pair of Wn (bourn quo^ue par), 
and 100 modii of different kinds of 
grain, &c. ( fruyum)' 

Ib. s. 8, ' Valentinianus et Va- 
lens ad universos provindales,’ a.d. 
304. 'To"all deserving veterans 
we i^ve what dwdl]i|g-place {pu- 
they wi'h, sn^‘promise }Ter-1 


petual" immunity.*' 

' Let them have vacant or other 
lands where they chose, free from 
stipendium and annual “ preestatio.” 
Further, we grant them for the cul¬ 
tivation of these lands both animals 
and8eed,so that those who have been 
protectores ^body-guards) should re¬ 
ceive two pairs of oxen (<foo bourn 
parid) and 100 modii, at each of the 
two kinds of corn ^hers 

after faithful service a single pair of 
oxen (oinffultt paHtt bourn) and 50 
modii of each of the two lands of 
com, &c. If they bring male or 
female slaves on to the land, let 
th^m possete them " immtmes *’ fur 
ever.* 
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against Verres, speaks of the Sicilian peasants as 
mostly cultivating ‘ in singulis jugis.' ^ During the 
later empire tjie typical holding of land—the hypo¬ 
thetical unit for purposes of taxation—as we shall 
se§, dkme to be the jugum^ but the assessment no 
longer always corresponded with the actual holdings. 

But to return to the holding of the Roman veteran. 
It is not impossible to ascertain roughly its normal 
acreage from the amount of seed allotted in the out¬ 
fit, ^s well as from the number of oxen. 

A single pair of oxen was, as we have seen, allotted 
under Saxon rules as outfit to the yard-land of 
thirty acres, of which, under the three-field or three- 
course system, ten acres would be in wheat, ten in 
oats or pulse, and ten in fallow. With the single 
pair of oxen was allotted to the veteran fifty modii 
of wheat seed, and fifty of oats or pulse. Five 
modii of wheat seed, according to the Roman writers 
on agriculture, commonly went to the jugerum; * so 
that the veteran with a single yoke of oxen had seed 
for ten jugera of wheat, and thus was apparently as¬ 
sumed to be able to cultivate, if farming on the 
three-course system, about thirty jugera in all, like 
the holder of tlje Saxon yard-land. The veteran to 
whom was assigned the double yoke of four oxen 
and 200 modii of seed—100 modii of each kind— 
would have about 60 jugera in liis double holding. 

Of course, too much stress should not be placed 
upon any close correspondence in the number of 
jugera; but it is, on the other hand, perfectly natural 


* In Vernm, Actio«i;lib. iii.^7. j Columella, ii, Qnerard, Imiinon, 
9 Varro, I)e Be Bueftcn, i. 44, j i. 1. 
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t|Lat,ia tlbe thieory of (ii6(90 b 

given hr a definite area, and thal tjblflijfcoiidd b 
some actual division''of the centuni^of t£e Agn 
mmmrm* 4 

Siculus Flaccus, wrho wrote about a.d» lOfi, am 
chiefly of Italy, describes how, in the<^iegular allot¬ 
ments by the Agrimemores^ oi^e settler, according tc 
his military rank, ^would receive a single modus 
another one and a half, and another two modii 
whilst sometimes a Single allotment was given t( 
several people jointly. He mentions also that the 
centanoB varied in size, being sometimes 200 jugera 
and sometimes 240; the smaller lots also sometimes 
varying in size, even in the same centuria, according 
to the fertility or otherwise of the land,^ 

All we can say is that the centuria of 240 jugera 
would be divisible into single and double holdings 
6f thirty and sixty jugera respectively, just as the 
English double hide of 240 acres, or single hide of 
120 acres, wa& divisible into yard-lands of thirty 
acres. The centuria of 200 jugera would be divisible 
into holdings of fifty and twenty-five jugera respec¬ 
tively.* 

Passing from the outfit and the holdings, it may 


^ Siculus Flaocus, Ih Cmduno- 
mbus Agrorum. Lachmann and 
Ettdorff, L pp. 164-6. 

^ In the division of the land 
between the Btnnans and Vuigothe 
the amount allotted ^per smguia 
io-atra ’ was to be 60 aripennes (i.e. 
26 jugera).» Lkc Vwipa^hmm, x. 
1,14 (M- 050 or theMMmtnts). 

The CcUmtirwn 7. de¬ 
scribes the * ager jugaitm ’ as Mn 


quinquagenis jugeribus/ the * ager 
meru^iMinxxv.jugeribus.' Lach* 
mann, i. 247. Here we ha'^ the 
nom^ (fivisioBs of the Centuria of 
200 jugera into hold&ngs cf 26 and 
60jugeia. On the other hand, the 
Z&r T/ior9a,B.c. Ill, fixed fiOjugera 
AS the largest holding to he recog 
niaefi on the puhlie lands. Euderff, 
n. 216 ( Jut*. Jot. 900.1.141. 
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be asked, what ym the 83n9tefm of cUitivatioa f was it 
an open field hiisbahdty? ^ 

It is obvious^ that formal centuriation in strai^t * 
lines and rectangular divisions^^by the Agnmensoresy 
produced something entirely different from the open Traco6 of 
field system as we have found it in England. But field lius- 
Siculus Placcus records that in some cases, when 
vacant districts were occupied by settlers without 
this formal centuriation, as ‘ agn occupatorii ’—the 
settlers taking such tracts of land as they had the 
means or expectation of cultivating—the boundaries 
were irregular, and followed no rules but those of 
common sense and the custom of the country.^ And 
he gives as^ an instance of sucfr a common-sense rule 
the custom about ‘ supercilia^* or linches, the sloping 
surface of which, where they formed boundaries 
between the land of two owners, should be kept the 
same number of feet in width, the slope always* 
belonging to the upper owner, because otherwise it 
would be in the power of the lower owner, by 
ploughing into the slope, to jeopardise the upper 
owner’s land.* This, he says, is the reason of the 
rule that the land of the owner of the upper terrace 
generally descends to the bottom of the slope.* 

Here, in this mention of Unches and^ irregular The h(»n- 
boundaries, traoes seem to turn up of an open-field 
husbandry; and a few pages further on the same 
writer makes another observation which shows clearfy 

V rn 

that frequently the holding, like the yard-land, was 

» P. 14a * Quam maxime Be- p. 43, and Hyginufi, p. 113, aud p. 
candum einuiietudinein re^oipim 128 on the point, 
omnia intnenda eunV * ’ P-132. 

* P, 143. See also Froulinus, 
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composed of scattered pieces in open fields, and that 
this scattered ownership, as in England, was the 
result of an original joint occupation,^and probably 
of a system of co-operative ploughing. 

He says ^ that in many districts were to be^foupd 
posmsores whose lands were not contiguous, but 
made up of little* piece^ scattered in different places, 
and intermixed wit):i those of the others, the several 
owners having common rights of way over one 
another's land to their scattered pieces, and also to 
the common woods, in which the vicini only have 
common rights of cutting timber and feeding stock. 

This reference to the common woods and rights 
of way belonging only* to the ‘ vicini' seems to show 
that the scattering of the pieces in the holdings bad 
arisen as in the later open-field system, from an origi¬ 
nal co-operation of ploughing or other cultivation. . 

Connecting these statements with the previous 
one, that sometimes land was assigned to a number 
of settlers jointly^ and that sometimes settlers took 
possession, without centuriation, of so much land as 
they could cultivate, and transferring these same 
methods from Italy, where Flaccus observed them, 
to 'transalpine provinces, where larger teams were 


^ Siculus Flaccus, Lachmanu, 
p. 152. ^Prsteiea et in multis 
zilfponibas comperimus quosdam 
possesfiores non continUBS habcore 
terras, sed partioulaa*quasdam in 
diyeisis locis,intervenientibu8 com- 
plurium possessionibuB: propter 
quod etiam complurea vicinalea 
vice flint, ut vnuflquiflque posait ad 
partbolas Buas j ure pervenire. Bed 
et de Viaiuni omidilionibufl loculi 


sumus. Quorundam agri servitu- 
tem posfleflsoribus ad particalafl fluas 
eundi I'edeundique prces&nt. Quo- 
rundam etiam vicinomm aliquas 
flilvas quasi pubUcas, immo proprias 
quasi vicinomm, esse comperimus, 
nee quemquam in eia oedendi paa- 
cendique juflitabere nibi vicinos quo¬ 
rum flint: ad quae itinera flcape, ut 
flupra diximufl, per alienos agrob 
dantur.* 
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needful for ploughing, it would seem that we may 
rightly picture bodies of free settlers on the *ager 
publicus’ as frequently joining their yokes of oxen 
together to plough their allotments on the open- 
field system. And if this was done by retired 
veterans on public land, they were probably only 
following the common method ado])ted by the coloni 
on the villas of the richer Eoman landowners in the 
provinces. If they did so, they probably simply 
adopted the custom of the couiltry in which they 
settjed, and followed a method common not only to 
Gaul and Germany, but also to Europe and Asia.^ 

Even in the case of the regular centuriation, there 
was Jfn opportunity^ apparently, for joint occupation, 
and probably often a necessity for joint ploughing. 

Hyginus, describing the mode of centuriation, 
speaks first of the two broad roads running north 
and south and east and west; and then lie says tHS 
^ivories' were divided, and the names recorded in tens 
[per demrias, i.e. per homines deiws), the subdivision 
among the ten being left till afterwards.^ It does 
not follow, perhaps, that the subdivision was always 
made in regular squares. There rr^ay sometimes 
have been a common occupation and joint plough¬ 
ing ; but of this we know nothing. 

The retired veterans were a privileged dass, and 
specially exempted from many public burdens; ® but 
in other respects there is no reason to suppose that 
in their methods of settlement and agriculture, and 

1 Teams of six and of eight ^ Hyginus, LachmannandRu- 
oxen in the pbugh are ment^ned dorff, i. 113. 
in the Vedas. * AltiiStitohesLehen^ ® See Cwrfpa; Theodosianus, vii. 
IT. Zimmer. Berlin, 1870, p. 237. tit. xx. s. 0, x.!). .%0. 
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vlii! holdings proportioned to their 

— single or double yokes, they differed from other 
free settlers or ancient original tenants on the oyer 
publicus. We may add that, following the usual 
Roman custoln, these settlers probably as a rule 
lived in towns and villages, and not on their farms. We 
may assume that, havipg single or double yokes of 
oxen and outfits' qf two kinds of seed, they were 
arable and not pasture farmers, with their home¬ 
steads in the village and their land in the fields aronnd 
it—in some places under the three-field system, in 
others with a rectangular block of land on which 
they followed the three-course or other rotation of 
crops for themselves. 

Gfroups of settlers may therefore be regarded as 
sometimes forming something very much like a free 
village community upon the public land of the 
‘Empire, with no lord over it except the fiscal and 
judicial ofiicers of the Emperor. 


V. THE SMALLim TENANTS ON THE ‘AGEB PUBLICUS ’ 
(continued) —THE LJETI. 

The ifH In the* second place, there were settlers of quite 
jwJur another grade—families of the conqu^ed ^bes of 
S^Weih Cl^nnany, who were forcibly settled within the limes 
iaeogt. of the Boman provinces, in order that they might 
repeople desolated districts or replace the other¬ 
wise dwindling provincial population-^in order that 
.they might bear the jpublic burden^ and minister to 
the public needs, Le. till the public land, pay the 
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public tribute, and also provide for the defence of 

the empire. They formed a semi-servile chiss, partly -1 

agricultural and partly military; they furnished com 
for the granaries and soldiers for the cohorts of the 
empire, and were generally known in later times by 
the name of ‘ Lceti^' or ‘ Liti.' ^ They were somewhat 
in the same position as the Welsh * taeogs' or ‘ aiUts.' 

They were foreigners, without Eoman blood, and 
hence a semi-servile class of occupiers distinct from, 
and without the full rights of, Eoman citizens^—a 
class, in short, upon whom the full burden of taxation 
and mihtary service could be laid. 

Probably this system had been followed from the 
time of Augustus, as a substitute for the earlier and Oe^ns. 
more cruel" course of sending tens of thousands of 
vanquished foes to the Eoman slave market for sale; 
but it became a more and more important part of 
the imperial defensive pohey of Eome during the* 
later empire, as the inroads of barbarians became 
more and more frequent. 

There is clear evidence, from the third century, Syetem of 
of the extension of this kind of colonisation over JS^tion 
a wide district. It is important to reahse both its 
extent and locality^ 

In order fully to comprehend the meaning and 
consequences of this German colonisation of Eoman 
province^, it must be borne in mind that the rich 
lands on the left bank of the Ehine, between the 
mountains and the river, had been settled 

^ In Cod. Tkiod. vii. zx. b. 10, ’ Compare the Welsh aiUt, or 

809/Inti’are mentioned; and aUtud (Saxon aUhud, foreif^er), 
in 8.19, A. 9 . 4(i0f * letus Alamap- and the MdSmu of the Lombardic 
nuB Sarmata, vagus, Vel filius laws, with the X«ft. 
veterani/ are mentioned together. 
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by Germans before the time of Tacitus* Strabo ^ dis¬ 
tinctly sSiys that the Suevic tribes, who in his day 
dwelt on the east bank of the Rhine, had dnven out 
the former German inhabitants, and that the latter 
had taken refuge on the west bank. Tacitus ^de¬ 
scribes three German tribes as settled in this district ^ 
(now Elsass)/'* Further, the large extent of country 
to the east of the Rkine, within the Roman lines, 
reaching from Mayence to Regensburg, included in 
the Agri Decumates and the old province of Rbsetia 
{i.e. what is now Baden, Wirtemberg, and Bavaria), 
had by the third century become filled with strag¬ 
gling ofishoots from various German and mostly 
Suevic tribes who had crossed the ‘ Limes ’— a mixed 
population of Hermunduri, Tlmringi, ifarcoraanni, 
and Juthungi, with a sprinkling of Franks, Vandals, 
Longobards, and Burgundians,—some of them 
friendly, some of them hostile to the empire and 
gradually becoming absorbed in the greater group of 
the ‘ Alamanni.’ 

Further, it should be remembered that in the third 
century offshoots from the Alamanni and the Franks 
attempted to spread themselves over the country on 
{he Gallic side of the Rhine,* assuming, during 
periods of Roman weakness, a certain independence 
and even over-lordship, so that Probus found sixty 
cities under their control. Probus com^etely re¬ 
duced them once more into obedience, and again 
made the Roman authority supreme over the ‘ Agri 
Decumates,’ and Rhastia as far as the ‘ limes/ * 


* 3. iy. c. iii. 8.4. 

® Otrmttimf 28 . 

* Tbe importance of the Linm 


^ as the &k- 

tent of l%roaa rule to the eaat of 
the Bhine, has recently been fully 
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A few years before, Marcus Antoninus, after he 
had conquered the Marcomanni in this district, had 
deported many,of them into Britain.^ 

Probus followed his example, and deported also 
inta Britain such of the Burgundians and Vandals 
from the ‘ Agri Decumates ’ as he could secure alive 
as prisoners, ‘ in order that they might be useful as 
security against revolts in Britain.’» 

He also colonised large numbers of Germans in 
the Ehine valley (where he introduced, it is said, the 
vine culture), and some of tliem in Belgic Gaul. In 
his report to the Senate he described his victory as 
the reconquest of all Germany. He boasted of the 
subjection of the numerous petty kings, and declared 
that tlie Germans now ploughed, and sowed, and 
fought for the Eomans. And, as he himself had de- 
]>orted Germans into Britain, his words cover the 
British as well as the Gallic and German provinces.^ 
This victory over the Alamannic tribes and colonisa¬ 
tion of tliem in Britain and Gaul, by Probus, was in 
A.i). 277. * 


Chip. 

vm. 
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Very soon* afterwards the same policy was again 
followed in dealing with the Franks, who were plun¬ 
dering and depopulating the Belgic provinces of Gaul 
further to the north, and ravaging the coasts of Britain. 


realised, S#e Wilhelm Arnold’s 
Datftt^he UvteU, c. iii. 
lyahlffTfAen md teim Bedeutmg.^ 
See also * AUgemeine Qetchichte t« 
Mnt^dttfiteUmgen ’ (Berlin, 1682), 
Ahth. 48, 0 . viii. And Mr. Hodg> 
bin’s inteieeting paper on 
lydhlgrtAm* in ArchteMogia 
mtt, pt. 20, >ol. ix. new series. 


Newcastle-on-Tjme, 1882. 

* Qibhon, c. ix., quoting Dim. 
Cat., Ixxi. and Ixxii. 

‘ Zosimus, i. p. 68. Excerpta, 
Mon. Brit. Ixzv. 

* Wieteraheiitt’B Geschiehte der 
Vodkerwa/ndermg (Dahn), i. 245. 
Guerard’a Poigpt. d^Irtninon, i. p, 
252. 
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In 286, Carausius, who was put in charge of the 
Boman fleet, and whose business it was to* guard the 
Gallic and British shores infested by the Saxons and 
Franks, revolted and proclaimed himself Emperor, 
defending himself successfully against the iSbiperor 
Maximian, and leaguing himself with the Franks and, 
Saxons. In 291, Max^mian, after directing his arms 
against the Frank^, deported a number of them and 
settled them as Issti on the vacant lands of the 
Nervii and Treviri, in Belgic Gaul and in the valley 
of the Moselle.^ 

The further steps taken by his co-Csesar Constan- 
tius to put an end to the revolt of Carausius are very 
instructive. He first recovered the haven of •Gesori- 
acum (Boulogne), and cut off the connexion of the 
British fleet with Gaul. Then he turned northward 
again upon the districts from whence the Frankish 
and Saxon pirates had been accustomed to make their 
ravages upon Britain and Gaul. They were, as has 
been said, in league with the British usurper, but 
succumbed to the arms ol^ Constantius. The first 
use he made of his victory over them was to repeat 
the policy of his predecessors—to deport a great 
multitude into those very Belgic districts which 
they had depopulated by their ravages. This was 
the time when the districts around Amiens and Beau¬ 
vais, once inhabited by the Bellovaci, and further 
south around Troyes and Langres, where the Tricassi 
and Lingones had dwelt, were colonised by Franks, 

* * Too, Maroffiane Aagaate, nn- oduit.^ Smm, BnMpw. Con^ 
ttt, ot Tmwforum am Cm.) c. 21. Qnertxd, I 

jiKcntUI^tus poftlim^ veitito* 260 . * 

tas et reeeptoB in leges Francoe ex* 
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Chamavi, and Frisians; and Eumenius,^ in his Pane* 

gyrig, represented them, as Probus had described the - 

Alamanni^, as now tilling the fields they had once 
plundered, an^ supplying recruits to the Boman 
legions.* A ^pagusChamavorum* existed in the ninth 
century in this district, and so bore witness to the 
extent and permanence of this colony of Chamavi^ 

Similar evidence for the other districts, as we 
shall have occasion to see hereafter, is possibly to be 
found in the names of places with a Teutonic termi¬ 
nation remaining to this day, though the language 
spoken is French. 

A recent German writer, in a sketch of the reign 
of Diocletian, makes the pregnant remark that when 
account is t^Hien of aU the masses of Germans thus 
brought into the Eoman provinces, partly as colonists 
and partly as soldiers, it becomes clear that the 
northern districts of Gaul were already half German 
before the Frankish invasion. These German settlers 
were valuable at the time as tillers of the land, payers 
of tribute, and as furnishing recruits to the legions; but 
in history they were more than this, for they were, 
partly against their will, the pioneers of the German 
‘ Volkerwanderung*^ 

We have seen that Probus had dedorted Ala- 

... .. . . n * 1 • BritSiifl. 

manni into Bntain in pursuance of this continuous 

* Mumm. JPimeff, Con«t(mtio, 9. OecKAm^,cxl.,there k mention of 

Quwaid, i. 252. * from this district —Fntfeehu 

* 2kiiS8, pie Deutschm vndUe Latorum Lmganenenm. Boeking, 
Naohbaretiimm, pp. 592-4, quoting p. 120. 

tho win of 8t WHf^adf Ahbot of ’ Xaiter DtoekUiai und etdne 
Fkvigttjr in the eighth century Zett^ Ton Theodor Prenee. Leip> 

* In pego Commenn-ttm/ * in pago eig, 1869 (pp. 64^). 

* Anmtmot'vmJ* In the Notifia 
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policy. It is curious to observe that when Constan- 
tius soon after (in a.d. 806) died at York, and Lkm- 
stantine was proclaimed Emperor in ^Britain, one of 
his supporters was Crocus or Erocus,^ a king of the 
Alamanni, proving that there were Alamannic^oldiers 
in Britain under their own king—^probably, more 
properly jjpeaking, a sept or clan under its own chief 
—at that date. 

r 

But it was not long before both the Alamanni 
and the Franks again became troublesome in the 
Rhine valley. Under the year 367, in the history of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there is a vivid description of 
the struggle of Julian to regain from the Alamanni 
the cities on the Lower Rhine which the latter had 
occupied, as in the time of Probus, within the Roman 
province of Lower Germany. After the decisive 
battle of Strasburg, Julian crossed the Rhine at 
Mayence and laid waste the country between the 
Maine and the Rhine, ‘ plundering the wealthy farms 
‘ of thei,r crops and cattle, and burning to the ground 
‘ all the houses, which latter in that district 'were built 
‘ in the Roman fashion'"^ He then restored the 
fortress of Trajan which protected this part of the 
‘ Limes.’ The next year, the Salian Franks having 
taken possession of Toxandria, on the Scheldt, Julian 
])ounced down upon them and recovered possession, 
and then set himself ‘ to restore the forti^cations of 
‘ the cities of the Lower Rhine, and to establish afresh 
‘ the granaries which had been burned, in which to stow 

* * Qao [Constantio] mortuo, Srit. Excerpta. £bc Sexti Aiire* 
eunctifl adenint itdiilteiitilms, lU Viotoris JB^ome (p. Izsdi.). 

praciptte ISroco Alamaziiioiraui ^ * Ammiaaiu bk. 

v^f auxilii gratia Oonatiifitiam xvii c. i. 
eomitAto, inuperium capit.’ Mm. 
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‘ the corn usually imported from Britain*^ This was 
the occasion on which, according to Zosimus, 800 
vessels, more than mere boats, were employed in 
going backwards and forwards bringing over the 
British*corn, thus proving both the extent of British 
, agriculture and the close connexion between Britain 
and the province of Lower Germany. 

The aggressions of the Alam^nni, however, con¬ 
tinued, and again*we find Ammianus Marcellinus 
describing how, at the close of a campaign, Valen- 
tinian, in a.d. 37], deported into Britain the Buceno- 
bantes, a tribe of the Alamanni from the east banks 
of the Ehine, immediately north of Mayence. He 
made them elect Fraomarius as their chief, and then, 
giving him the rank of a tribune, sent him with his 
tribe of Alamannic soldiers to settle in Britain, as 
probably Crocus or Erocus had been sent before him.^ 

This policy of planting colonies of German colo¬ 
nists—even whole clans under their petty chiefs—in 
the Belgic provinces and Britain, with the double 
object of ^keeping up the supply of com for the 
empire and soldiers for the legions, was therefore 
steadily adhered to for several generations. And a 
further proof of the extent to which the system 
was carried turns up later in the numerous co¬ 
horts of Laeti mentioned by Ammianus,® and in the 
‘ NoUtia^*^ as having been drawn from these colonies 


' Am. Marc. bk. xviii. c. ii. s. 3. mcianorum, Batavonm, Fnmto^ 

* Xd, xxix. c. iv. 7. ' lAnffonemvm, 

* Id. Ui. XX, c, viii. 13. and ItQffeiuivm, Occ. cxl. 

* Among tbe * Prt^ecti Lato- Booking, p. 120. See also the Talu- 

nm H QmtdivM ’ thereiifi mention able annotation * Dt Bbck- 

of the Priefectus linetorum Tfuto- iiig, 1044 
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and placed as garrisons aU over Gaud and Germany, 

-. blit especially on the banks of the Rhine. 

* It has be^ necessary to dwell upon this subject 
because it is needful for the present purpose that it 
should be fully understood that throughout ttie Ger¬ 
man provinces of Ehcetiay the Agri Becumates, Upper 
and Lower Germanyy in Belgic Gauly and in Britaiuy 
there were large r numbers of German semi-servile 
settlers upon the Ager Puhlicm interspersed among 
the free colon! and veterans; and that most of the 
settlers, whether free coloni, veterans, or laeti, were 
eiigaged in agriculture. Some of them, no doubt, 
especially since the encouragement said to have been 
given by Probus to vine culture, may have o6cupied 
vineyards in Southern Gaul, or in the valleys of the 
Rhine and its tributaries. 

Lastly, it must also be remembered that there may 
have been intermixed among the privileged veterans 
and the overburdened ‘l«ti,* on the public lands, 
dwindling remains of original Gallic inhabitants, 
and other free coloni or tenants, not privileged like the 
veterans, but subject to the various public burdens. 
Some of these were scarcely to be distinguished, per¬ 
haps, in point of law and right from the owners of 
villas. Tjiuy may have been holders of slaves, and have 
had possibly sometimes even free coloni of their own, 
though vm'ying Very much in the size of their hold¬ 
ings, and falling far below the owners of latifundia in 
social importance. Be this as it may, we shall pre¬ 
sently hnd the free class of landholders, whoever 
they might be, linking steadily into a semi-servile 
cdisiditLon under the oppression of the Imperial fiscal 
officers and the burden of the taxation and services 
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imposed upon tlmm—^he tributum and sordida mmera 

—the oppressive exaction of which during the later - 

empii:e was forcing them gradually to surrender th^ 
freedom, and to seek the shelter of a semi^servile posi- 
tiop tfnder the patrocinium^ sometimes of the fiscal 
officer himself, sometimes of the lord of a neighbour¬ 
ing ‘ villa.’ 

VI, THE ‘TMBUTUM’ OP THE LATER EMPIRE. 

Passing now to the system of taxation and forced 
services during the later empire, it will be found to 
be of peculiar importance, not only because of its 
connexion with the growing manorial tendencies, but 
also becau^ the taxation resembled so clos^y the 
system of ‘ kidation ’ prevalent afterwards in Saxon 
England, and some of the forced services actually 
sitrvived in the manorial system. 

The system of taxation was modified by the Em¬ 
peror Diocletian at the very time when the policy of 
forced colonisation described in the last chapter was 
being carried out. 

It was known as the taxation ‘ iugatione vel capi- 

i' r orasiess- 

tatione '—the tribute or stipendium of so much for ment bj 

. ^ thtjugvm 

every jugum or caput, 

‘ Jugum ’ and ‘ caput ’ were names for a hypo¬ 
thetically equal, if not always the same, unit of 
taxation^ 

The ‘jugum ’ was probably originally taken from • 
the area which could be cultivated by the single or 
double yoke of oxen allotted to the settler, and may 

* Cod, Thood, Tii. 6, 8. Her Id, xi. 16, 6. Pro ct^Hbus, 
vig^kti jt^fa ton copifo conferntd , . 

vettem. 
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have been a single or double one accordingly. But 
.a person holding a fraction of a jugum or caput 
ms said to hold only a ^portio,* * and j)aid, in conse¬ 
quence, a proportion only of the burdens assessed 
upon the whole, jugum. « 

Now, if the taxation had continued at actually 
so much per yoke of oxen, the system would have 
been simple enough; and it would be easy to under¬ 
stand how, whilst the jugum represented the unit of 
taxation for land, the caput might be the unit corre¬ 
sponding in value with the jugum, but applying to 
other kinds of property, such as slaves and cattle, 
and including the capitation tax levied in respect of 
wives.and children. And this, probably, naay be 
the meaning of the double nomenclature~;M( 9 'wm 
caput. At any rate, we know from the Theodosian 
Code, that the members of a veteran’s family were 
constituent parts of his ‘ caput.’ ^ 

The subject is obscure, but the reform of Diocletian 
seems to have aimed at an equalisation of the taxation 
according to the value of property.* 

This seems to have involved an assessment of 
various kinds of land in hypothetical juga^ of the 
same value (said to be fixed at 2,000 solidi); and this 
involved a variation in the acreage of the hypo¬ 
thetical jugum, according to the richness or other¬ 
wise of the land, just as according to Fla^cus was 
the case* also as regards the actual centurise and 
allotments. 

In one instance in which the figures have been 


tr 


(W. Thgcl. zi. 17,4. I sSb sddbnc musia coorcteatur.’ 
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preserved, viz. for Syria, under the Eastern Empire, 
the assessment was as follows under the system of 
Diocletian: ^— 

Of viiie>land . . 6 jugera, or 10 plethra or half-acres. 

%xb}A 6 , first oUm . 20 „ 40 „ „ 

Arable, secoiul class 40 „ 80 „ „ 

Arable, third class. 60 „ 120 „ „ 

In the east, therefore, sixty jugera, or 120 Greek 
plethra or half-acres, of ordinary arable land, were 
assessed as ^jugum. 

This instance makes it clear that while originally 
the actual allotment to a single or double yoke of 
oxen may have been taken as the basis of taxa¬ 
tion, tile ‘jugum ’ had already become a hypothetical 
unit of assessment^ just as, by a similar process, 
was the case with the English hide. Property had 
come to be assessed at so many jug a under the, 
jugation, without any attempt to make the assessn^ent 
accord with the actual number of yokes employed. 

The assessment was revised every fifteen years at 
what was called the Indiction? 

We have seen that the nominal acreage of the 
typical holding assigned to the single yoke of two 
oxen under Eoman law on the Continent resembled 
very closely that of the Saxon yard-land, which also 
had two oxen allotted with it.® 


^ Sec 8 yn 9 ch-Romiidh^ lUcht^ 
hitch mu dm Mnften Jahrhundert 
(Bruns und SAcban), Leipzig, 1880, 
p. 87; and Marquardt’s Staatmr- 
'waUunff, ii. 220. See alflo Hy- 
ginue, J>e ZimitibuB QfnutitttenSit, 
Lachmann, &c., p. 205, where there 


is mBTxtion of * armm pritimnif 
amdum/ &o., in JPonnonia, 

^ Marqui^t, ii. 237. 

Not that the Boman jugenun 
was equal in area to the Saxon acre. 
It was much raaaller, and of quite a 
difierent shape, at least in Italy. 
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vni twenty-five or thirty 

— * jugera of the single yoke were probably fixed as an 
eighth of the Eoman ceniuria, as the ^ard-laad was 
the eighth of a double hide. 

Analogy of The commoi^ acreage of the centuria was,*as we 
aaV<X^ have seen, 200 or 240 jugera. The latter number may 
thTy^- be the simple result of the use of the long hundred of 
hMe 120; or it may have resulted, as suggested above, 
from the necessity of making the centuria of the 
free citizen’s typical estate divisible into four dopble 
holdings of GO acres, or eight single holdings of 30 
acres each. 

Be this as it may, the centuria, or typical estate 
of a free citizen in a regularly constructed Boman 
colony, seems to have stood to the single or double 
holding of the common and often semi-servile settler 
in the same arithmetical relation as the Saxon larger 
•hic^e of 240 acres did to the yard-land.^ 

We have, then, two kinds of holdings:— 

1. The one or more centurice embraced in the 


The acreage of the jogum no doubt 
frsried very much, aa did aleo the 
acreage of the yard-land. 

' It is even poesihie and pro¬ 
bable that the Gallic coinage in 
Roman tlmm, mentioned in the 
Pauea dc Mmntris (Laehmann and 
Bttdorff, p. S7d), ^ Junta Gallos 
vigeuma pan uncin denarius est 
. . . duodeeiee nnciss libram zx. 
wdidos conrinentmn ef&ciunt, sed 
veteres aoUdurn qui nunc imrsiis dud- 
tar nuncupabant,’—the division "of 
tin pound of silver into 12 ounces, 
*aad these into 20 pennyCeightB— 
irith whkh we found i,be Welsh 


imepound to be connected, may also 
have had something to do with the 
contents of the centuris and jugum. 
At all events, the division of the 
pound into 240 pence was very con¬ 
veniently arranged for the division 
of a tax imposed upon holdings of 
240 acres, or 120 acres, %v 60 acres, 
or so acres, or the XO acres in each 
field. In other words, the coinage 
and the land divisions yrexe remark¬ 
ably jMritiM in their arrangement, 
as wa found was also the case with 
thg Kutaga of the Hundred Rolls, 
uid the aedtt pmr^ of the villani 
in the Roldon Book. 
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latifundia or villas of the large landowners, which, 
however, when tilled biy their coloni, and not by 
slaves, plight ...well be subdivided into holdings of 
sixty or thirty acres each. 

, 2.*The double and single holdings of the smaller 
settlers on the ‘ ager publicus ’ of fifty or sixty and 
twenty-five or thirty acres each. 

And we may conclude that the system of taxation 
called the ^jugatio' was founded upon these facts, 
though in order to equalise its burden the assessment 
of an estate or a territory in juga became, under 
Diocletian, a hypothetical assessment, corresponding 
no longer with the actual number of yokes, just as the 
Saxon* hide^ ad geldam^ at the date of the Domesday 
Survey, no longer corresponded with the actual caru- 
cate ad arandum. 

. Another resemblance between the Roman juga- 
tion and the Saxon liidage was to be found in4he 
method adopted when it became needful to reduce 
the taxation of a district. 

Thus, the land of the .^ui had been ravaged 
and depopulated. It had paid the tributum on 
32,000 Juga; 7,000 juga were released from taxa¬ 
tion. In future it was assessed at 25,000 juga only ; 
and so relief was granted.^ 

Further, as the English manorial lord paid the 
hidage for the whole manor, so the lord of the villa, 
under Roman law, paid the tributum not only for his 
own demesne land, but also for the land of his coloni 
and tenants. Just as the servile tenants of a Saxon 
tlfane were called his ^gafol gelders^ so the semi- 
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’ Enmettiue, Pm. Cmafanim, Marqaardt, 6. V., u. 222. 
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servile tenants of a Boman lord were called his 
tributarii. In both cases they paid their tribute to 
their lord, whilst the lord paid the imperial tphutum 
for himself and for them.^ 

In a decree of the year 319, issued by Constan¬ 
tine to the Yicar of Britain,’ words are used which 
prove that there were cphni and tributarii * on British 
estates.® , 

Putting all these things together, the analogy 
between the Eoman ‘ jugation * and the later English 
hidage can hardly be regarded as accidental. 

But to return, at'present, to the tribute and the 
service due from each jugum or caput. 

The tribute was generally paid par^ in money 
and part in produce, and was, in fact, a tax. It 
was a separate thing from the tithe of plroduce, ren¬ 
dered as rent to the State on the tithe-lands of the 
^Agtri decumates and of Sicily, though all these various 
annual payments in produce may have been confused 
together under the term annonce. The proper 
survived probably, as we shall see, in the later 
manorial ‘ gafoL* The tithe^ or other proportion taken 
as rent—^for the proportion was not always a tenth * 
—more nearly resembled the manorial ‘ gafol-yrth. 


^ Cod. Theod, Ub. xi. 14. 

* See also AmmUntu, zxvii. 8, 
7. Goote, 131. 

> Cod. 7'W:Ub.xi.Ut.Tii.2. 
Idem A ad Ptucatumum Vkarium 
SrUamUrum, Unuaquisque de- 
curio pro ea portaone oouTeoiatiir, 
ia qua ipse vel colonua vel tri- 
* Imtanua ejoe eonveuitur et ; 
IMque omnino pro aUo deourioue 


Telterritoiio conveniatur. Idenim 
prohibitum ease mauifeltnm eat et 
obeerraodum deiiicepB,qtto[d] juxta 
banc uoetram providonem nuUue 
pro alio patiatur injuriam. Bat. 
xii. Kal. Bee. Ooustaidioo A. et 
LksiidoO. 0068.(319). 

Hyginua. Lachmann, Ac., i. 
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But we are not quite ready yet to trace the actual 
connexion between these Eoman and later manorial 
payments. ^ * 


111. THE ‘ SOBDIDA KUNEBA ’ OF THE LATER EMPIRE. 

In addition to the payments in kind or rents in 
produce, called annonce^ there were other personal 
services demanded* from settlers in the provinces. 
Tli^ were called ^sordida munera,* and strangely 
resembled the base services of later manorial tenants. 

There is a, special title of' the ‘ Codex Theodo- 
sianus ’ on the ‘ base services * exacted under Eoman 
law; ^ so that there is evidence of the very best kind 
as to what they were. 

By an edict of a.d. 328 there was laid upon the 
utetores of provinces the duty of fixing the burden 
of the services according to three grades of holdings 
—those of the greater, the middle, and the lowest 
class—as well as the obligation of seeing that the 
services were not exacted at unreasonable times, as 
during the collection of crops. Further, the rectores 
were also ordered to record with their own hand 

* what is the service and how to be performed for 

* every “ caput ” [or jugum], whether so many angarioe 
‘ or so many operce, and in what way they are to be 
‘ rendered for each of the three grades of holdings.’ * 


* Cod, Theod. lib. zi. tit. zvi de a mediocribus ztque infimis, qua 

Ik Exiraordimriui iive Sordidk aunt daoida, pneatentur.’ 'Manu 
Mumtifm. See alao Oodeftoy’a autem via rectoree acribere debe- 
Dotaa. , bunt, quid opua eit, et in qua ne- 

* lib. zi. t. zvi. 4.* ' Ea forma ceavtate, per aingvda capita, vel' 
seiTata, ut prime a potioribus, dein- qaantn ingarite yel quante o))eiv, 
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Certain privileged classes were specially exempted 
from these * base services/ and it happens that edicts 
expressly mentioning Bhastia specify fyom What ser¬ 
vices they shall be exempt, and so reveal in detail 
what the services were. , • , 

The province of Bhastia lay to the south of the 
Boman IdmeSy and east of the ‘ Agri decumates ’ of 
Tacitus, whilst also extending into the Alpine valleys 
of the present Graubunden, The chief city in 
North Bhsetia, of which we speak (Vindelicia), .was 
Augmta Yiisdelicorum (Augsburg), and Tacitus de¬ 
scribes the German tiibes of the Hermunduri, north 
of the,Z*W«, as engaged in friendly commerce with 
the Bomans, and as having perfectly free access not 
only to the city, but also to the Boman villas 
around it/ 

We have seen that in this district south of tlje 
T)anube, and in the Agri decumates between the 
Danube and the Bhine, there were large numbers of 
German as well as Boman settlers, occupying land 
probably as free ‘ coloni ’ and ‘ Issti,’ paying tribute 
to the State, in addition to the usual tenth of the 
produce aftd personal services, according to their 
grades of holding. Edicts of a.d. 382 and 390* 
represent the tenants and settlers in this Boman pro¬ 
vince as Cable with others to render, in addition to 
the tithe of the*produce in*corn, (anwon^s), inter 

alia^ the following ‘ base^ services ’ {sordida munera\ 
• * 

VIZ. 


^ qun ftut in quanto nodo pm- 
bfluto ant, pt Tocognoripa le iori- 
lont; oxacUonu, pmd^ ordiue 
intet diHoim, BioiUocrM, ftfquein- 


flmos oloemiido.* 

^ (i^Nwumtd, zli. 

^ Cod, r«eoer.n.lS,aiidia 
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(1) The ‘ cura poUinis confidendi, excocHo panisy 
and ohsequium pistriniy i.e. the preparation of flour, 
making of brea^, and service at the bakehouse. 

The supply of so many loaves of bread is a very 
con^moh item of the later manorial services every- 
, where. 

(2) The prcebitio paraveredorum et pardngaria- 
rum. These also were services found surviving, 
in fact and in name, amongst the later manorial ser¬ 
vice^ The angarice ^ and the vehdi ® were carry¬ 
ing services, with waggons and oxen or With pack- 
horses, on the main public Homan roads. The 
parangariop and paraveredi^ were extra carrying 
services off the main road. There is a special title 
of the Codex Theodosianus ‘ De Cursu Publicoy An- 
gariis et ParangariiSy ® in which, by various edicts, 
abyses are checked and the services restrained within 
reasonable limits, both as to the weight to be carried 
and the number of oxen or horses jequired. 

Carrying services also are familiar in manorial 
records under the name of ^averagium' In the 
Hundred Bolls and the Cartularies,, and m the 
Domesday Survey, they occur again and again; and 
in the Anglo-Saxon version of the ‘ EecHtudineSy in 
describing the services of the ‘ geneat ’ or ‘ yiUanus,’ 
the Latin words ‘ equitare yel averiare et summagium 

^ From angariui m a dotiu, bk. viii. 98. 

messenger or courier. The word is llee also the bk. viii. 

probably of Persian origin. c, 17, where the origin of the post- 

* Nothing mortal travdlB so fast htnrse system is ascribed to Gyrus, 
as these Persian messengers. The » From the lAtin eeretka, a 
entire plan is a Persian invention. post-horse. , . 

The PeniaDS give the riding post * Cod, Thood, lib. viii, t. v. 
the name of — Hero- 
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ducere,’ are rendered * piban ^ auepian *] lat)e laeban.’ 

Also, in the record of the services of the Tidenham 

* * « 

‘ geneats * the words run, * ridmi uverian, and lade 

‘ Uedan, drdfe drtfan^' &c.^ At the same time, on the 
Continent the word * angarioe ’ became so gAerpl a 
manorial phrase as to be almost equivalent to ‘ villein, 
services ’ of aU kiiids.®^ 

The carrying apd post-horse services, more strictly 
included in the manorial angarice and averagium^ 
extended over Britain, Gaul, and the German, pro¬ 
vinces. 

(3) The ^ ohsequia operarum et artijicum diver- 
sorum ^—the doing all sorts of services and labour 
when required—like the Saxon ‘ boon-work,*^ which 
formed so constant a feature of manorial services 
in addition to the gafol and regular week-work. How 
could the words be better translated than in fhe 
Anglo-Saxon of the Tidenham record—‘ and sela odra 


1 The *iieredm* or post-horse, 
from which the paraver^due or 
extra post-horse, sometimes 
hippm (all these words occur in the 
Codex xii.*l. [H.], 2 and 4, 

He Cu,rm Rdiieo), may have been 
equivalent to the later * averius ’ or 
^afihts’ by which the averapium 
was performed. Cf. *Parhippta 
vel Avertarius * (Cod. Theod, 
VIII. V. »di.) and%ee Id. xlvU., 
*ai>ertamt$ > a horse carryiiig 
'averta’ or saddlebags. Hence, 
perhaps, the base batin awro, 
avma, amit, beasts of 

burden, oxen, or fum horses, and 
the verb (Saxon of 

10th century ‘ avman*)^ and lastly 
the Doon ^averagitim’ for the 
e«(vkie. See dlso the Gallic Ep-o- 


redia (men of the horse-course) 
mentioned by Pliny iii. 21 (Dr. 
Quest’s Origmee CdUca^ i. 881), 
and compare this word with porn- 
veredi. In modem Welsh * Bhed ’ 
a a running, a course. 

‘Compare the careful para¬ 
graphs on these words in M. 
Ouerard’s Introduction to the Po- 
Ipptipm ie tAiibe Jmtmm, pp. 798 
et eeq. The sense of pie word as 
implying a oompulsqry service is 
showti in the Yulgatj^ ^ Matt. v. 4: 
* Et quicuaqne te angmiamit mille 
passus: vade cum iUo et alia duo.’ 

The same word is used in Matt, 
xxvii. 32, and Blark xv., where 
Simon iB^eompetted to hear the 
cross. 
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J?inga d6ii,’ ‘ and shall do other tkhigs,* qualified by the 
previous words, ‘ swd him man byt,’ ^ as he is hid ’ ? ^ 

(4) Tihe \ob^equium coquendce calcis^ —lime-bum- L,ae 
ing. This was one of the specially mentioned ser- 
vicqs of the servi of the Church in Frankish times, 

.under the Bavarian laws, in this very district of 
Ehastia, as we shall see by-and-by. 

(5) The prcebitio materice, lignonmi, et tabulorum; Building, 
cura pubhcarum vel sacrarum cedium construend- support of 
aruni atque reparandanm; cura hospitalium domo- 

rum et viarum et pontiurn ’—the suppJy of material, 
wood, and boarding for building, repairing, or con¬ 
structing public and sacred buildings, and the keeping 
up of inns, roads, and bridges. Here we have two 
out of the ‘ three needs ’ marking in England the 
liigher service of the Saxon thane. 

, Such were the chief ‘ sordida munera ’ of the 
settlers in Ehsetia and other Eoman provinces. But * 
servile as they were, and like as they were to the 
later manorial services, we must not therefore con¬ 
clude that the settlers from whom they were due— 
whether German or Eoman, in Eomano-German pro¬ 
vinces—^were under Eoman law necessarily serfs. They 
were, as we have said, ‘ free coloni ’ or ‘ Iseti,’ and 
below them were the ‘ servi.' The three grades in 
which they were classed, ‘ diUores^ mediocres^ atque 
infimii marked gradations of wealth?—probably ac¬ 
cording to the number of yokes of oxen held, or the 
size of their holdings—^not necessarily degrees of 
freedom.* 

' Supra, p, 164, * servi See Iktrtiw CMo^ 

* There wore prolmUj eerwcSh tharii 611, 668. li£on. 

the * ager publicus ’ as there were Germ. Legum ^tio, ii. p. 6. 

on the Frankish public lauds, called 
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VIII. THE TENDENCY TOWARDS A MANORIAL MANAGE¬ 
MENT OF THE *AGBR PCBLICUS,’ OR IMPERIAL DOMAIN. 

Having now examined into the character of the 
holdings, tribute, and *sordida munera* of the 
tenants on what may be called the great provincial 
manor of the Roman emperor, it may perhaps be^ pos¬ 
sible to trace some steps in the process by which these 
tenants became in some districts practically serfs on 
the royal villas or manors of the Teutonic conquerors 
of the provinces. 

The beginning of tlie process can be traced appa¬ 
rently at work during the later empire. 

German and Gallic provinces had for long 
Sr and ‘ been considered as in an especial sense Imperial pro- 
vinces, and their * ager publicus ’ and tithe-lands had 
become regarded to a great extent as the personal 
domain of the emperors. They were under the 
personal control of his imperial procuratores^ or 
agents.^ , 

In fact there had giDwn up strictly imperial 
classes of military and fiscal officers with local juris¬ 
diction 6ver larger or smaller areas. There were the 
‘duces/ or ‘magistri militum,* and ‘comites,’ and 
‘ vicarii,’ ® lyhilst in the lowest rank of ‘ procuratores,’ 
possibly controlling smaller fiscal districts or sub- 

1 Oompsre Dr. J. K. Madvig’s * Madvig, ii. p. £78 ; and Cod, 
DU Verfaumg wad Verwtdttmif xii. 6^14, and Cod, Thfod, 
d^ Mmitohon 8twth» xU. 1. 38. ^ S«e also the Tiotitia 

1881^, ii* p< 408. ^ Diffmtatum, passim. 
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districts, were the * ducenarii,’ and ‘ centemriV^ They 
seem to have* combined military, and judicial, and — 
fiscal duties with functions belonging to a local police. 

Whatever at first the exact position and autho¬ 
rity^ of» these military and fiscal officers of the 
Emperor may have been, there is evidence that they 
easily assumed a kind of manorial lordship over the 
portion of the public domains under their charge in 
two distinct ways. 

In the first place, the ‘ villa ’ *in which a mili- 

^ ^ t to assume 

tary or fiscal officer lived was the fiscal centre of a sort of 
his district. He was the ‘villicus' by whom the thSdw'” 
‘ annonse,’ tribute, and ‘ sordida munera ’ were exacted. 

In some instances the services seem to have been ren¬ 
dered in the* form of work on his ‘ villa,’ or on the 
villas of ‘ conductores,’ by whom the special products 
of some districts were sometimes farmed.* And there 
are passages in the Codes which complain of the 
tendency in these Imperial officers of higher and 
lower rank to oppress those under their jurisdiction, 
even sometimes using their services on their own 
estates, and thus arrogating to themselves almost the 
position of manorial lords, whilst reducing their fiscal 
dependants to the position of semi-servile tenants.® 


* With regard to the prooura- 
toret, ducettarHf and centenitrii 
aee Madvig^ii. p. 411. See aleo 
Cod. xii. 20 (De agentibus 

in rebus), when a certain ^ magister 
officiorum * is forbidden to have 
under more than 48 ducenarii 
^and 200 cenfmam. Also Cod. 

Jtut„ lii. 23 (24). Mr. Coot* 

(iScmons #n Mnpiandf 317 et 
aeq.), identifies the ^centenarii’ 


with the * stationarii/ or police of 
the later provincial rule. Com¬ 
pare this with the distinctly police 
duties of the 'centenarii* of the 
‘DeoreUo Cldtham* (a.d. 611-668), 
Man. Qmn. flisfOapitularia, p. 7. 

• Madvig, ii. 432, and the 
authorities there quoted. 

» Cod. neod., ti. tit. 11. I 
* Si quis eorum qui pnovindarum 
Bectoribus exequuntur, quique in 
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In the second place, the practice also was com* 
—1 plained of by which the fiscal officers, using their in¬ 
fluence unduly, induced tenants on the public lands 
of their district, and sometimes even whole villages^ to 
place themselves under their ^patrociniumy thereby 
under their practically converting themselves into ’ semi-servile 
tenants of a mesne lord who stood between them and 
the emperor.^ 

The question would be well worth a more careful 
consideration than can be given here how far these 
tendencies towards the gradual establishment under 


dirersis agunt oificiis principatun, 
et qcd sub quocomque prsetextu 
mnneris publici possunt esse tern- 
biles, rusticano cuipiam necesiuta- 
tem obseqnii, quati mmnipio mi 
/urii, imponat, aut serrum ejus aut 
bovem in usus proprios necessitatis- 
que eonverterit.. ultimo subjugatur 
exitio.’ Quoting the above Iie- 
huerou observes Les duos, lee 
comtes, les recteurs des provinces, 
instituds pour rdsister aux puis- 
eants et aux forts, n’us&rent plus 
de I’autorit^ de leur charge que pour 
se rendre redoutables aux petite 
et aux faibles, et se firent un hon- 
teux revenue de la terreur qu’ils 
rdpanduent autoor d’eux. Us en- 
levaient sans scrupule, tantdt le 
bflSttf, tant^t I'esclave du pauvre, et 
quelquefois le malheureux lui-mdme 
avee sa iemme et sea enfbnts, pour 
lee employer tons ensemble i. la 
culture de leurs mMp’ (p. 3ee 
also Cod, Thod. f^^and 

16 . 

* Cod, Thiod., xi. tit 24, JOe Pth 
viemtm. * C^icosique ex 
tuo officio, vel ex qnooumque ho- 
mimpt Wioe, vicot in suum detecii 


fuerint patrocinjum suscepisse, con- 
stitutas luent poenas. . . . Quos- 
cumque autem vicos aut defencdonis 
potentia, aut multHudine sua fretos, 
publicb muneribus constiterit ob- 
viari, ultioni quam ratio ipsa dicta- 
bit, conveniet subjugari*’ 

‘ Gensemns ut qui rusticis ^ pa- 
trodnia preebere temptaverit, cu- 
juslibet ille fuerit dignitatis, sive 
MAoisTRi uTRtxrsqnn xiniTi^, sive 
00HIII8, dve ex pro-amuiihmy vel 
etcoms, vel au,gutiaJihm, vel 
bunii (C. J. xii. 17, 2), dve ex 
online cttriaUj, vel cujuslihet aUeriug 
dignitatiSf quadraginta librarum 
auri se sciat dispendium pro singu- 
lorum fundorum pimbito patroci- 
nio subiturum, nisi ab fate postea 
temeritate diseesserit Omnes ergo 
sdant, non modo eos memorata 
multa ferendos, qui clkntelam sus- 
ceperint rusticorum, sed eos quoque 
qui fraudandoium tributorum causa 
ad patrodnia«oUta firaude confuge- 
rint, dupltUtt deSnitss multss dispen- 
dinm sulntuios/ iBat vi. Id. Mart. 
Gonstantmop., Theodoro v. c. Goss, 
IsS). Set also Lehuerou, p. ISS- 
1S9, and Cod. Jutf., xi. 64. 
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the later empire of a manorial relation between the Chap. 

‘ coloni ’ and ‘ laeti ’ on the crown lands, and the fiscal 
officer of* the district in which they lived, were the 
beginnings of a process which ended in the division of 
the croivn lands practically into ‘ vill©,’ or districts 
appendant to the villa of the fiscal officer, which in 
*their turn may have been the prototypes of the villas 
or manors on the ‘ terra regis *^'of Frankish and Saxon 
kings.^ 

As we have said, the use of 4.he word ‘ villa ’ Frankish 
in tfie Salic laws and early capitularies, for the 
smallest general territorial unit as well as for the 
‘ villa ’ of a private lord, would thus perliaps be most or Manors. 
easily accounted for. And possibly the continuity 
which such 9. result would indicate between Eoman 
and Frankish institutions might, after all, be confirmed 
by the seeming continuity, in name at least, between 
the fiscal officers of the later empire and those of the • 

Salic and Ripuarian, and other early barbarian codes. 

The appearance of the diix and the comes and the 
centmarius in these codes, and in the early capitularies, 
as the military, fiscal and judicial officers of the Frank¬ 
ish kings, is at least suggestive of continuity in fiscal 
and judicial arrangements, though of course it does 
not follow that many German elements may not have 
been directly imported into institutions which, even 
under the later Eoman rule in the Eomano-German 
provinces, already indirectly and to some extent were 

* Madvig, ii. 432. * Wie lange walrten, und seit 'relcher Zeit daa 
die Aokereleute aaf den Kuser- apatere Kolonatsverlialtmsa gait, 
lichen Grundatiiclcen (Coibnt CVeaam lasat sich nicht bestiminen, da der 
Dig. vi. 6, s. 11, i. Ip, 8) eitfe Uohergang fiohTittweuie Tor sich 
grdssere pensonliche Freiheit he- ging.' 
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Cha?. no doubt the compound product of both Boman and 

VIII • • ^ ^ 

German ingredients.^ 

The settlement of these difficult points perhaps 
belongs to constitutional rather than to economic 
history. f © 

The pro- ’ Having noticed the evident tendencies of the fiscal 
cOTOTen- district of the later empire to approach the manorial 
emmenoed ^ become 'a crown villa or manor with 

^der dependent holdiifgs upon it, we must pass on to 
ruiau a further important eifect of the oppression of 
the imperial officers. We have noticed the edicts 
intended to prevent the tenants on the imperial 
domain from putting themselves under their direct 
‘ patrocinium.’ These edicts did not prevent the over¬ 
burdened and oppressed* tenant from putting himself 
under the ‘ patrocinium * of the lord of a neighbour¬ 
ing villa, thereby becoming his semi-servile tenant, in 
order to escape from the cruel exactions of the tax- 
gatherer. 

This process was called ‘ commendation,’ and it 
was carried out on a remarkable scale. It consisted 
in the surrender by the smaller tenants on the public 
lands of themselves and their property to some richer 
landowner; so parting with their inheritance and 
theii* freedom whilst receiving back a mere occu¬ 
pation of their holding by way of usufruct only as a 
‘ proBcarium^ or for life, as a servile tenement, paying 

* In the Rijinuirim 11 occnn in one of the additions to the 

(63) ^ Chrafio'»'comes ’ * jS- ' Lex Antiqm! Compare the' oen- 

«calw,*Bndthema^waBSometimes tenarius’ in his relation to his 
held ' ante centenarinm tsI eomi- superior, the comas, and in his posi- 
tam,seu ante Duoem Patridum vel tion of ' jnden ’ in theanaUns with 
Hegem,' tit. 1. (62). So in the ScUe the ^ oentwarius ’ under Cedt 
tit. JzxT. 'debet jadex^ hoe vd. 20, ^ 

est^ emet aid &«., hut this 
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to their lord the fixed census or ‘ gafol' of the servile Ciup. 

° vui. 

tenant. - 


By this process they rapidly swelled the niiinber 
of servile tenants on villas of the manorial type, and on tm- 
hastened the growing prevalence of the manorial tendendei. 
system.' 

This process of commendation was nothing new. 

It was an old tribal practice at work long before very 
Eoman times in Gaul, and destined not only to outlast 
the Eoman rule, but also to receive a fresh impulse 
afterwards from the German invasions. And as its 


progress can be traced step by step from Eoman 
times, through the period of conquest into the times 
of settled prankish rule, and its history is closely 
mixed up with the histoiy of the growth of the 
Eoman villa into the mediaeval manor, and with the 
change of the ^sordida munera* from public burdens^ 
into manorial services, it presents useful stepping- 
stones over a gulf not otherwise to be easily crossed 
with security, 

Caesar describes how in Gaul, even before the Ci&h&T. 
Eoman conquest, the free tribesmen, overburdened toinover- 
by the exactions of chieftains and the tributes imposed 
upon them (probably by way of ‘ gwestva * or food- 
rents), surrendered their freedom, and becapae little oppression., 
more than * servi * of the chiefs. And so far had this 


practice 'proceeded that he describes the people of 
Gaul -as practically divided ilftjp two classes—the 
chiefs, whom he likened to the Eoman ‘ equites; ’ 


* M. Leliu^roa obeeryes, ^11 y a quej non eeulement la chose, mais 
d<S,i4 des cach^ eneove le mot se ti^uye dans Libanios 

sous I’ancienne et famili^ d^nomi- Ilepi r«v ir/toorairwy ehrt me/iat fi«- 
nation de patrons. Oela est si vrai ydXa t, troKXtto ^Kaarrj btfmorQp. 
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and the cdmmon people, who were in a position little 
removed from slavery.^ 

Further, there is the evidence of Tacitus him^f 
that oppressive Boman exactions were forcing free 
tribesmen, even in Frisia^ to surrender their* lands 
and their children into a condition of servitude.* 

Again, Gregory ot Tours® describes how, b a 
year of famine, thCfpoor surrendered their freedom— 
subdebantse servitio —to escape starvation. 


< JDe Bflh OaUico, yi. c. xiii - 
zv. * In Omni GkJlii eorum homi- 
num qui aliquo sunt nnmero atque 
honore genera sunt duo. Nam 
pleiMB poene servoram hsbetur Ioqs, 
qute per se nihil audet et nulli ad- 
hihetiir consilio. Plerique, quum 
aut sere alieno aut magnitudine tri- 
i hutorum aut injuri& potentiorum 
premuntur, eese in servitutem di¬ 
cant nohiUbus. In bos eadem 
omnia sunt jura ques dominis in 
servos. . . . Alteram genus est 
Equ^m, Hi, quum est usus, atque 
aliquod beUum incidit (quod ante 
Otesaris adventum fere quotannis 
aocidere solebat, uti aut ipsi injuries 
inferrent aut illatas propulsarent), 
omnes in bello yersantur: atque 
eorum ut qvisque est genere copiis- 
que ampli^mus, ita plurimos cir> 
eum se ambactos clientesque habet. 
Hanc unam gratiam potentiamque 
noverant.' 

* Tbeitas, iy. 72. 'In 

the oonrse of the year the Frisiaas, 
a people dwell^ beyond the 
Ehine, broke out into open acts of 
hostility. The cause of the inaur- 
ipection was not the restless spirit 
of a nation.impatient of the yoke; 


they were driven to despair by 
Boman avarice. A moderate tri¬ 
bute, such &s suited tiie poverty of 
the people, consisting of saw hides 
for ^ use of the legions, had been 
formerly imposed by Drusos. To 
specify the exact size and quality 
of the bide was an idea that never 
entered into the head of any man 
till Olennius, the first centurion of 
a legion, being appointed governor 
over the Frudans, collected a quan¬ 
tity of the hides of forest bulls, and 
made them the standard both of 
weight and dimensions. To any 
other nation .this would have been 
a grievous burden, but was alto¬ 
gether impracticable in Germany, 
where the cattle running wild in 
large tracts of^forest are of prodi¬ 
gious nze, while the breed for do- 
mesue .uses is remarkably small. 
The Frisians groaned* under this 
oppressive demand. Th^ gave up 
first their cattle, next thtir lands; 
and finally were obliged to sqe their 
wives and children carried into 
slavery by way of commutation, 
discontent arose, and they rebelled,* 
Ac, ' 

' JSiat,, f. 3fi9. 
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Lastly, in the fifth century (a.I). 460-90) Salvian' 
describes at great length the process by which Eoman .-—J- 
freemen’were in the practice of surrendering their 
possessions to gieat men and becoming tributary to 
th^,1n order to escape the exaclions of the officers century, 
who collected the ‘ tributum.* He narrates how 
tlie rich Eomans threw upon the poor the weight 
of the public tribute, and made extra exactions of 
their own; how multitudes in consequence deserted 
theif property and became hagaudce —rebels and out¬ 
laws ;—how, in districts conquered by the Franks and 
Goths, there was no such oppression; how Bomans 
living in these districts had their rights respected; 
how people even fled for safety and freedom from the 
districts stifl under Roman* rule into these Teutonic 
districts ; and he expresses his wonder why more did 
nqt do this, 

Many (he says) would fly from the Eoman districts* 
if they could carry their properties and houses and 
families with them. As they cannot do this (he goes Tj*® 
on to say), they surrender themselves to the care and dow to an 
protection of great men, becoming their dediUdi or ° 
semi-servile, tenants. And the rich (he complains) 
receive them under their ‘ patrocinium * or overlord¬ 
ship, not from motives of charity, but for gain: for they 
require them to surrender almost all their substance, 
temporan^ possession only being allowed to the parent 
making the surrender during his life? while the heirs 
lose their inheritance. And this (he adds) is not all. 


^ Salvicm, Ik Ovhernatwne Dei, tibus temporarie attribuitar, ut in 
ib. V. B. vi.-viii. • * faturo totum flliis auferatur.’— < 

‘ ‘ IIoc enim pacto aliquid paren- Salvian, s. viii. 
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Obap. The poor wetches who have surrendered their pro- 

VIII ^ * 

perty are compelled nevertheless to pay tribute for it 
to these lords* as if it were still their own. Better is the 
lot of those who* deserting their property altogether, 
hire fapos under great men, and so become the free 
colmi of the rich. For these others not only lose 
their property and their status, and everything that 
they can call their own; they lose also themselves and 
their liberty.^ 

This evidence of Salvian proves that the surrepder 
by freemen of themselves and their property to an 
overlord was rapidly going on in Roman provinces 
during the fifth century, and this as the result of 
Roman misrule, not of German conquest. • 


. IX. THE SUCCESSION TO SEMI-SERVILE HOLDINGS; AND 
METHODS OP CULTIVATION. 

From the evidence of Salvian we can pass at once, 
crossing the gulf of Teutonic conquest, to that of 
the Alamannic and Bavarian laws and the monastic 
cartularies, in which we shall find the process de¬ 
scribed by Salvian stiU going on under German rule, 
and thereby Holding after holding, which had once 
been free, falling under the manorial lordship of the 
monasteries. • 


* The ahoTe is only an al»ldged posseacdonem guani, direna: " Sint 
aiunmaTy of the lenf^hy declama- hmc omnia penes Martini ^tio- 
laon of Salnan. See Gregory of nem que hahero videor, et hoc ton- 
Tonni, * Ih MkaeuUB S. ilfartaRi,* tam exinde utar, nt de hia dum 
* iv. xd. (1123), where a sunender ia rnero AlarjT ' 
ntmitioned, ‘Tradi^t el omnem 
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But before we do so it may be worth while to 
inquire further into the position, under Eoman rule, 
of the class of semi'-servile tenants into which a Iree 
possessor of land descended when he made the sur- 
repdet of his holding. We may ask, What.was the 
rule of succession to semi-servile holdings ? and what 
were the customary methods of cultivation followed 
by semi-servile tenants, whether upon the viUa of a 
lord or upon the imperial domains ? 

^alvian distinctly states, as we have seen, that 
upon the death of the person making the surrender 
to a lord, the right of inheritance was lost to his 
children. The holding became, on the surrender, a 
‘ praecarium ’—a tenancy at the will of the lord by 

O 

way of usufruct only. This being so, any actual 
succession to the holding must naturally have been, 
n 9 t by inheritance, but, in theory at all events, by 
regrant from the lord to the successor—generally a* 
single successor—for, under the circarmstances, the 
rule of single succession would be likely to be adopted 
as most convenient to the landlord. 

The tenants produced by commendation were, 
however, hardly a class by themselves. They most 
likely sank into the ordinary condition of the large 
class of ‘ coloni,’ &c., on the great provincial estates. 
And there is a passage in the * Institutes of J’ustiuian ’ 
which incidentally seems to imply that the ordinary 
‘ colonus' of the later empire was very nearly in the 
position of the * usufructuarius,’ and held a holding 
which, in legal theory at least, ended with his life.^ 


‘Chap. 

vm. 


The rule 
of ainglo 
succession 
to a servile 
holding. 


Tlie later 
ooloni 
‘ usufruc- 
tuarii.’ 


* lib. ii. Tit. i, S6. ' Is ad qu^ quam si ipse ede peroeperit} et ideo, 
uausfroctua fundi pdhinet, non licet maturis fhieUbus nondum' 
aliler fructuuiii dotninius efficiiur, tamen perceptia decesserit, ad here- 
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And if this was the generally received theory of the 

-1 status of semi'Servile tenants on the great estates, the 

' probability is that the practice of single succession by 
regrant may have followed as a matter of conveni¬ 
ence and as an all but universal usage. * , 
Further, if we may suppose this to have been the , 
case on the private estates of provincial landowners, 
the question remains whether the semi-servile classes 
of tenants on the imperial domains may not have 
been subject to the same customary rules. , 
Tenantflon Now it must be remembered that the legal theory 
Eodl^in ^ regards that part of the provincial land which was 
Aeoiy jjQj; oenturiated and allotted to the soldiers of the 

‘ nsiifhic- 

tuarii.’ conquering Eoman army as a ‘colonia,* but deft in 
the possession of the old barbarian inhalbitants, was 
that the latter were merely usufructuary tenants, 
payirig tribute for the use of the land which belonged 
*now to the conquerors.^ And although ^wasi-rights 
of inheritance, founded perhaps more upon barbarian 
usage thin direct. Eoman law, probably grew up 
generally in the more settled districts of Gaul and the 
two Germanics, yet there may well have been grades 
of tenants, some with rights of inheritance and some 
without them. It may well be questioned whether, 
in the case of the * heti * and other semi-servile tenants, 
hereditary rights were generally recognised. K we 
take into account the tendency we have noticed in 
the management of the provindal domains towards 
manorial methods and usages^ it seems at least pro- 
• bable that the semi-servile classes of tenants under 

* deiB «jtu non pertinent, eed domino | fin dt de cdhno dicuntor.’ 
ffoprietagiiB edquiruntitr. Eadem I * Budorff, ii. 317. 
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the imperial military and fiscal officers were placed 
much in the same position as the colon! on private 
villas; that, in fact, their tenure was only a usufruct 
for life or at* will —$, tenure to which, by custom, 
the single succession would be a natural inddent. 

Passing now specially to the tenants on the ‘ Agri 
Decuraates' and other tithe lands north of the Alps, 
and asking what were their' rules of succession and 
methods of husbandry, perhaps sufficient stress has 
not always been laid upon the elasticity with which 
Roman provincial management adopted local customs 
and adapted itself to the local circumstances of a 
widely extended empire. We know little of the 
methods and rules adopted in the management of the 
‘ tithe lands,’ but if the foregoing considerations be 
sound, it may be that but little change was needful 
to convert their tenants into serfs on a manorial estate, 
they may have had but little to gain or to lose, or 
•even to alter in their habits, in exchanging the rule 
of the imperial fiscal officers for the lordship of the 
later manorial lord. 

It is much to be hoped that more light may ere 
long be thrown upon this obscure subject by students 
of provincial law and the barbarian codes. In the 
meantime it may be possible, perhaps—so slowly do 
things change in the East—^that an actual modem 
example taken from thence of the customary mode of 
man^ng public tithe lands at the present moment 
in what was once a Roman province might be a better 
guide to a correct conception of what went on 1,500 
years ago on the ‘ Agri Decumates ’ than we could 
easily get in any othes way. 

The Roman province of Syria is peculiarly in- 
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teresting, because the Eoman code^ applying to it 
in the fifth century happens to remain, and to afibnl 


The 

*PiUcht- 
theil ’ in 


interesting evidence of adaptation to local customs in 
^ a district miique in the advantage that its usages, little 
altered by the lepse of time, can be studied well 
in the J^hrables of the l!^ew Testament as on *its 
actual fields to-day. 

Sir Henry S. Maine* has recently referred to the 
parable of the ‘Prodigal Son’ as illustrating the 
fn custom still followed in Turkey of sons taking their 
portions during the parent’s lifetime, leaving ‘one 
home-staying son to become the single successor to 
the remainder, including the * family homestead and 
land. 

’The Syrian code,® following Eoman Law,* insisted 
upon three-twelfths of a man’s property going to his 
children equally, and left him at liberty to dispose of 
the remaining nine-twelfths among them at his plea¬ 
sure. But^ an emancipated son had no claim to a 
share in the tAr^-twelfths.* These local or Eoman 
usages have an interesting connexion with the per¬ 
mission which, as we shall see in the next section, was 
given by the Bavarian code of the seventh century, 

’ to free possessors of land ‘ after they had made division 
‘ with .their sons ’ to surrender their ‘ own portion^ by 
• Way of commendation, to the Church.* 


* Syntch^JtwnKihet ReokUibiuch, > Syrian Code, s. S. * 

Atts deta fSnften Jaluifaundert. • gee altto Zax Svrgundiorumf 
Leip^, 1880. i, 3, < gi cum filiis Seviaerit et por- 

^ tkmem suam tulerit,, . .’ and id. 

* St 1,8. 0, and a. 27. xmv. 6 and li. 1 and 2. 

* hut, Jiut, ii. xviii. 63, and ^Urkuladen* of St. Gall, No. 800. 
oompiiu Sandafs’ nota on this paa* * Quio(j[uid contra filioa maos in por- 

tipnem et in meam awaicaram 
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It is remarkable that, to the present day, in those 
districts of Bavaria where the Code Napoleon has 
not supefseded ancient custom and law, the ^ Pflicht- 
theil ’ of not less than one-half or one-third, as fixed 
by the4ater Eoman law, still remains inaBenable from 
the heirs, whilst a custom for the father to hand over 
the whole or a part of the family holding to a son 
during his lifetime also occurs.^ 

These coincidences between customs of Syria and 
Bav^ia—both once Roman provinces—refer to land 
of inheritance. But there were also in Sjria as 
elsewhere in the fifth century, between the freeholders 
and the slaves, a class of semi-servile tenants— 
adscripiitii —who were, in a sense, the property of a 
lord.* And besides these, again, from the time of 
the New Testament* to the present, there have been 
tenants paying a tithe or other portion of the pro¬ 
duce in return for a usufruct only of public or * 
private lands. 

There is no direct reference to public tithe lands 
in the Syrian code, but the following description 
of present customs as regards such lands may be 
valuable in the absence of earlift* evidence. It de¬ 
scribes the tenants of the Crown tithe lands in 
Palestine as having only a usulruct, expiring at their 
death, and as conducting their husbandry upon an 
open-field/ystem, which being so widely spread is no 
doubt very ancient, and likely enough to resemble 


aocepi.’ See aleo Sir H. Maine’s * See Syrim Cede, s. GO. 

Ancient Law, pp. 198,224,228. ’ See tlte parable of * The unjust 

* Reports OH Tenure ^ef LatAf steward,* and supra, p. 14G. 
1869-70, p. 220, Just, Nov. 18. 
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more or less closely local methods followed on the 
* Agri Decumates ’ under Eoman rule.^ 

Land tenure in Palestine is of three'kiods• 

L AH or taxed Grown land. 

In this ciasB are indaded nearlymll the large and fruitful (lain; like 
those of Baihleb, and EsdxaeLon. These lands are leased 1^ the 
GoTenunent to varioua individualB, or someUnw to a whole vilk^. Th^ 
leesee j^js h tenth of the prof^uoe of the soil for his right of cultivation. 
Miri land, therefore, cannot be sold by the lessee, nor has be the power to 
transfer it; he merely pdsseases the right of cultivation for a given time, 
and this only holds during the lifetime of the lessee. In the event of 
his death, the contract he has made becomes null and void, even^though 
its term be not expired. 

II. Ard waku/f or glebe-land. ... 

HI. AH mtUk, or freehold, is chiefly composed of small pieces of 
ground in the neighbourhood of the villa^, such as fig and olive planta¬ 
tions, gardens, and -nn^ards. ... * 

It has been alr^y mentioned that by far t^e greater part of the 
cultivated land is not private, but Government properly, either mri or 
wak&f, and that the cultivator Is merely the hol^r. Etudi district has 
certain tracts of such lands, and after the rains they are let to the diffinrent 
inhabitants in Separate plots. The division is decided by lottery. iFlerr 
Sebick h^ given on account of the manner in which this lottery takes 
place. All those who are desirous of land assemble in the eSha (an open 
place gemsraUy In front of the urns). The Imam, or hkniAf who is writer, 
aocountitit, and general archivist to the whole village, presidas over this 
meeting. The would-be cultivators* notify how many ploughs they can 
muster. If a man has cnily a half-share in <me, he joins another man with 
a like share. Then the number is divided into classes. Supporing 

the total number of plongbs to be forty, these would be divided into four 
classes of tony and each class ^nld choose a Sheikh to represent them. 
This land of coarse varies in qmility, and this dfrieion into classes makes 
the distribution simpler. Say there are four (dasses, the land is di'vided 
into four equal portions, so that each class may have good as well as bad. 
When the SheilAa haveagreed that th(b divisnmis £air,tlie ^ta am drawn. 
Each of the Sheikhs puts aome little thing into the khatih*i bag. Then the 
khattb caUs out tiie name of one the diyiiionsy and somepssring child is 


* Journal of the Pateotme 
ploration Sodoty, January 188fl. 
* Life, Habits, and Ottstoms of tlm 
FellaUn of Palestine,' by the Itev. 
P. A. Klein. Frcnn the ZeUtchnft 


of the Giwman Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Soriety. 

* Shortened form of ard miri^ 
Und of tlm Xhnir. 
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made to draw out one of the thinfs from the hag^ and to whichefer Sheikh Cbaf. 

it belongs, to this class bebngs the division named bj the kkatib. This 
dedded, the. Sheikhs have to determine the individual distribution of the ' 
land. In the case of ten ploughs to a dase, theif do not eacA roomoe a 
tent^ piece of the whole, hut, tn order to tnnke it ae fair at pottSdt, the 
land it divided mto ttript, to that each portion ooneieit of a collection of 
tfr^ fn different poHt of the vittaft Umdt. The boundaries are marked 
^ by furrowt or atones, and to move a neighboar's landmark is still accounted 
an * accursed deed/ as in the days of ancient Israel (Dent. xix. 4). . . . 

The memure hy which the FeUahin ditide then land it thtfedddn. It 
it derided by the amount which a num with a yoke of oxen can plough per 
day, and it therefore a moot uncertain meaiurt. ' 

• 

This description of the mode* in which public 
land in Palestine is often let to individual tenants or Boman 

. •. I 

to whole villages at a rent of a tenth of the produce, 
and further the picture it gives of the cultivation of 
the land let to a village by those villagers who supply 
oxen for the ploughing on an open-field system so 
like that of Western Europe, at least may suggest the 
possibility of a somewhat similar system*having been* 
adopted in the management of the tithe lands of the 
‘ Agri Decumates? 

The allusion to the division of the fields into 
strips, and to the unit of land measurement being the 
day’s work of a pair of oxen, and, we may add, the 
use of the same unit of measurement throughout 
the Turkish Empire,^ may at least prepare us to find 


* Ibc at^mdaid meuure at lend 
throughout the Turkiifa Empire is 
criled * dtunumf and is the area 
which one pair of oxen can plough 
in a^iSingle day) it is equal to a 
quartw of an acre, or a square 
forty orsAims (nearly 100 feet). 
Them seems to be but ^ne allusien 
to this fact in the Scriptures; it is 


found in 1 Sam. ziv. 14, when the 
exploit of Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer is described: twenty of the 
enemy are stated to have fallen 
within a space of *a half acre of 
land* of *a yoke ef oxen,' an ex¬ 
pression better rendered * within 
|i4he space of half a dmmm of land.*, 
This measure is referred to in 
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indications of a somewhat sdmilar system of cultiva- 
!—L tion on the tithe lands on the Danube and the Ehine 
when we come to examine their conditions under the 
early Alamannic and Bavarian laws. 

And, lastly, this Eastern illustration of the modern 
management of * tithe lands * may help us to give due^ 
weight to the suggest|on of Sir H. S. Maine ^ that 
not only on the ‘ager publicus,* but even on the 
Koman provincial villa itself, in the organisation of 
the mostly barbarian and servile tenants, and of 
the husbandry, many features may well have been 
borrowed from ordinary and wide-spjread customs of 
barbarian communities, thus partially explaining 
what must aga|p and again strike us in this investi¬ 
gation, viz., the ease with which Roman and bar¬ 
barian elements combined during the later Roman 
rule of the provinces and afterwards in producing a 
“ complex and joint result—the typical manorial estate. 


X. THE TRAHSITIOH PROM THE ROMAN TO THE 
LATER MANORIAL SYSTEM. 


Laws of The Alamannic conquest of the province of Ger- 
AUmanni, Ptima, including what is now Elsass and the 

■ A.i>. 622 . western ’part of the ‘ Agri Decumates,’ may be de¬ 
scribed as almost a passive one. The popu^tion had 
long been partly Gennan, and Roman provincial usages 
can hardly have been altogether supplanted in the fifth 
century. It was not till the Alamanni were themsdves 


•ncient profane writen, ao Uwt no^ 
* obaage hu occurred in tine respect.* 
Vai^ XiMaer'e HtUr Custom in 


Zemdt, i. 76. 

* Lm and Custm, 
882. 
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conquered by the Franks (who had in the meantime 
become nominally Christian) that their laws were —1 
codified. When this took place in the year 622 it was 
with special reference to the interests of the Church 
that the laws were framed, just as in the case of the 
first codification of Anglo-Saxon laws on King Ethel- 
Ibert becoming a Christian. 

The very first provision oY the Alamannic laws PermisBion 
was a direct permission to any freeman, without dertothe 
hindrance from ‘ Dux * or ‘ Comes,’ to surrender his 
property and himself to the Church by charter exe- 
*cuted before six or seven witnesses ; and it provided 
further that if he should surrender his land, to re¬ 
ceive the usufruct of it back again during life as a 
benefice charged with a certain tribute or census, 
his heir should not dispute the surrender.^ 

In the Bavarian laws of slightly later date there 
is a sinular permission to any freeman, from his own * 
share^ after he has made division with his som^ to 
surrender to the Church villaSy lands, slaves, or other 
property, to be received back as a heneficium in the 
same way,® and neither ‘ rex,’ ‘ dux,’ nor ‘ any other 
person ’ is to prevent it. 

^ Zer Ohlotham. eat, etpoRthsecadpaBtOTemecclefflie 

].' Ut •} quia liber res sues vel semet- ad beneficium suscepeiit ad victua- 
ipHiim ad ecclesiam tradete volu- lem necessitatem conquirendam die- 
erit, nvUus •habeat licentiam oon- bos ntse sues: et quod spondit per- 
tradioere ei, non dux, non ooines, nec eolyat ad ecclesiam oensum de ilia 
ulla persona, sed spontanea volun- terra, et hoc per epistulam firmitatis 
tate lioeat cbristiano bomine Deo fiat, ut post ejus discessom nullos 
servireetdeproprias res suas semet- de heredibus non oontxadicat.’— 
ipsnm redemere. . . . Pertz, Legum, t. iii. pp. 

2. Si quie liber, qui res suas ad ’ Lex Saiuimionm. Textua 
eoclesiamdedeTitetperosrtamfirafi- Ijegis primus, 
tatem i^rit, ocut superius dictum 1. ^Ut si quia liber persona 
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Who are the people thus permitted to surrender 
their possessions to the Church ? Clearly* they are 
the free possesscnres or tenants on the public lands, 
now become * tmk regie,* under the fiscal ofiicers who 
are still called ducee and comitee. • . * 

Here, then, is still going on, but in the interest of 
the Church, precisely the process described by Sal- 
vian, and with precisely the same results. 

Further, these results can be traced with remark¬ 
able exactness; for in the charters of St GaH and 
Lorech and Wtzenburg there are numerous instances 
of surrenders made under this law. 

In the ‘ Urkundenbuch ’ of the Abbey of St. Gall, 
under date a.d. 764,^ there is a charter by which a 
possessor of land in certain ‘ villas ’ in the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Gall hands over to the monastery all that 
he possesses therein, with the cattle, slaves, hou8.es, 
fields, woods, waters, &c., thereon, together with 
two send and all their belongings; and (it proceeds) 

* for these things I am willing to render service every 
‘ year as follows:—viz. xxx. seglas of beer (cervesa), 
‘ xl. loaves and a sound spring pig (frischenga), and 
‘xxx. mannas, and to plough 2 jugera* (jochos) per 


Toluerit et dederit res sues ad eo* 
cleeiam pih redemptione aninue 
siuB, lioentiam liaVeat de portions 
eoa, postquam cum dliis suis par- 
Uvit. Nullne earn prohibeat, non 
rex, non dux, nee nlla persona ha< 
beat potestatem prohibendiw. Et 
quicquid donaTorit, TiUas, terras, 
maneipia, vel aliqna pecnnia, om¬ 
nia qnsMumqne donaverit pro re¬ 
demptione animffi sow, hoe per 
Opietplain condrmet propria manu 


suaipee. . . . 

‘ Etpoat biec ntdlarn habeat po¬ 
testatem nec ipse nee posteri ejus, 
nisi defensor ecdesim^ipsios bem- 
Jicium prttstare ?o!ueritei.’>^Pertz, 
Zejfum, t, iii. pp. 269-70. 

* Urkundmbueh der AHti 8t, 
QaBett, i. p. 22. 

* Compare Trith the Kentish 
'yokes'* and 'ioclets.* The yoke 
here is, kowever, evidently the 
jttg&Ty not theyttpum. 
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‘ annum, and to gather and carry the produce to 
‘the yard, also to do post service {angaria) when 
‘ required,’ 

Here we have not only the puUic tributum con¬ 
verted into a manorial census or ‘ gafol,* but also the 
sordida mmera transformed into manorial services. 

In another charter, a.d. 759, is a surrender of all a 
man’s possessions in the place called Heidolviswilare^ 
to the Abbey, ‘ in this wise that I may receive it back 
‘ froqi you per precartam, and yearly I will pay 
‘ thence cenmsy i.e, xxx. siclas of beer, xl. loaves, 

‘ a sound spring frisginga, 3 day-works (operas) of 
‘ one man in the course of the year; and my son 
‘ Hacce, if he survive me, shall do so during his life.’' 

In another, a.d. 761,^ the monks of St. Gall re¬ 
grant a ^ villa' called ^ Zozinvilare' to the original 
maker of the surrender at the following census, viz. 
xxx. siclas of beer and xl. loaves, a friscir^a, and ^ 
two hens, with this addition— ^ In quisqua sicione^ 

‘ thou shalt plough saigata una (one selion ?) and 
‘ reap this and carry it into [the yard], and in one 

* day (jurno) ^ thou shalt cut it, and in another gather 
‘ it and carry it, as aforesaid.’ 

In the surrender of a holding * in villa qui dicitur 
‘ Wicohaim^ the census is . . . siclas of beer, xx. 

‘ maldra of bread and a frisginga, and woilc at the 

* stated tjme at harvest and at hay-time, two days in 

* reaping the harvest and cutting the hay, and in 
‘ early spring one ^^jumalis ” at ploughing, and in 
‘ the month of June to break up [brachan] another, 


* Xlrhu/admhw^, pp. 27-8. ^ I 

* Id. p. 38. • 

* See also %d. pp. 76 and 00. 


‘ Hence *junutV for acre* 
® Id. p. 41. 
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* and in autumn to plough and sow it^^this is the 
‘ census for that villa.* * 

Theso grants were dbarly surrenders by freemen 
like those described Salvian, which earned with 
them whatever coloni or servi there were upon the land. 

Thus, under date 771,' a priest gives to the 
monks all his propertj in villa Ailingas and another 
place, except two se^rvi and dve yokes of land; and 
in another place lie gives ^servum mum cum hoba 
‘ ma et fliis mis et cum uxors ma' The hoba^ was 
clearly the ‘ hub ’ or yard-land of the serf, and it, 
he and his wife and children were all granted over 
by their lord to the abbey. 

In the same year 771 * a man named Chunibertas 
and his wife surrendered an estate ceXiod! Chunibertes- 
wilari, and it is described as including just what a 
Homan villa would include, i.e, the villa itself {easg)^ 
surrounded by its court {curie circumclausa), together 
with buildings, slaves, arable land, meadows, fields, 
&c., &c. And yet in this case also he retains posses¬ 
sion ‘ sub usu fruduario ’ during his life, paying the 
same kind of census as in the other cases—^xx. siclas 
of beer, a maldra of bread, and a frisking. 

Now, it will at once be seen how like is the census 
described in these charters to the Saxon gafol of the 
‘ Bectitudines,’ and of the manors of Tidenham or 
Hysseburne. There is distinctly the gafol, and in 
many cases the gafolyrth also, but no mention of the 
week-work Add this, and there would be an almost 
exact likeness to Saxon seifdom. 

But it will be remembered that even under the 
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kwfi of jbie the weehwork was not add6d to the gafol 

unless the lord provided not only the yard-land, but _L 

also the homestead. These surrenders were sur¬ 
renders by freemen of tbeir own land and home¬ 
steads? It was hardly likely that the more servile 
week-work should be added to their census* How 
it would fare with their children when they sought 
to suco^d their parents in the now servile holding 
is quite another thing. 

yhere is, indeed, apparently an instance, under New serf 
date 787,^ of the settlement of a new serf—the ST^eek- 
grant of a fresh holding in villenage from the Abbot 
of St. Gall to the new tenant. The holding, if we 
may use the Saxon terms, is ‘ set ’ both ‘ to gafol and 
to week’'Work%' for the tenant binds himself (1) to pay 
to the abbey as cmsm {Le, as gafol) yearly vii. maldra 
of grain and a sound spring frisking, to be de¬ 
livered at the granary of the monastery; and (2) to* 
plough every week {i.e, as week-work)^ at their nearest 
manor (curfew) a ^jumal ’(or acre strip) in every zelga ® 

(i.e. in each of the three fields); and also six days in 
a year when work out of doors is needed, whether in • 
harvest or hay-mowing, to send two * mancipii ’ for 
the work; also, when work is wanted in building or 
repairing bridges, to send one man with food to the 
work, who is to .stop at it as long as required. And 
to these payments and services the new tenant bound 
^ himself, his heirs, and all their descendants lawfully 
* begotten.’ 

' Vrhmdenbwh, p. 106. ’ Waitz speaks of the three 

’ * Et ad proximam curtem ves> great fields under the * Dreiftlder- 
tram in unaqaaque zeka ehdoiu^- wirthachaft* as ^ Zelgen.’—Tf*/'-. 
darii jurnalem arare aebeamus ^ fomimg der Iki^Khm Volker, i. 

(p. 107). 120. And see infra^ chap. x. s. iii. 
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Chap. 
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This surely is a distinct case of the settlement of 
a new serf upon the land, rendering in Saxon phrase 
both gafd and mek-work ; and the serfdom created 
is as nearly as possible id^tical wi^ that of an 
English manor of the same date. • . 

But to return to the surrenders. It is dear firom 

4 

the instances quoted that some of these owners who 
surrendered their holdings were holders of whole villas 
or heims, some of them of portions of viUas or keims. 
And yet they placed themselves by the surrender as 
Salvian described it, in a servile position, bwer^ as he 
says, than that of the coloni of the rich^ for they merely 
retained the usufruct during their life. The inherit¬ 
ance was lost. And they still had a tribute to pay 
to their lord, though free from tribute to the public 
purse. The Frankish kings now stood in the place 
of the Roman Emperor. The old Roman tributum 
apparently remained, but was payable to the Frankish 
king. When under the liamannic laws these sur¬ 
renders were made to the Church, the tribute also 
was transferred from the king to the Church. 

We have seen that when such a surrender had 
been made under Roman rule to a rich Roman land- 
owner, the latter became responsible to the public ex¬ 
chequer for the tributum, but he exacted tribute in 
his turn from his tenant, who thus, as Salvian said, 
though parting with' his inheritance, still pajjd tribute 
to his lord. But this tribute can hardly have been 
the full tributum at which the holding was assessed 
to the jugatio. It seems to have been rather a fixed 
and typical gafol or census, marking a servile con¬ 
dition. For in the Alamannic lawsc,there are clauses 
making the following remarkable provisions:— 
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Leg$$ AUmmnonm Hlatharii ' (a.d. 622). 


ZXll. 

(1) Servi enim ecdesita tributa 
Bua legitime reddant, qui&dedm 
ndas d9 cervisa, jiprco valente [al. 
poibum valentem] tremieee uno, 
pane [al. panem] modia dua, pnlloe 
qiunque; oTa viginti. 

(2) Andllce autem opora iii> 
ponta sine neglecto fadant. 

(6) Servi dimidiam partem sibi 
et dimidiam [al. diraidium] in domi- 
nico aratirum reddant, Et si super 
hmc est, sicut servi ecclesiastid ita 
Ibdant, tres dies sibi et tres in 
dominica 

• xiin. 

Be liberis kutem ecclesiasticis, 
quod [al. quos] colonos vocant, 
omnes sicut coloni regie ita reddant 
ad ecclesiam. 


zxn. 

(1) Let servi of the Church pay 
their tribute rightly, viz., 15 dche 
of beer, with a sound spring pig, of 
bread two modia, five fowls, twenty 

(2) liSt female servi do serdces 
re^hired without neglect. 

(3) Let servi do ploughing, half 
for themselves and half in the de« 
mesne. * And if there be other 
services, let them do as the servi 
of the Church—three days for 
themselves and three days in the 
demesne. 

xxni. 

Goncembg the freemen of the 
Church who are called ‘ colon!,’ let 
all pay to the Church just as the 
coloni of the king. 


These clauses seem to establish clearly three 
facts:— 

* (1) That the slavery of the slaves or servi on the 
ecclesiastical estates had already, in a.d. 622, become 
modified and restricted as a matter of general eccle¬ 
siastical custom to a three days' week-work. 

(2) That the proper tribute (or gafol) of persons 
becoming servi of the Church by surrender under 
this edict was to be as stated; th^ resemblance of the 
details df this tribute with those mentioned in the 
St. Gall surrenders showing the servile nature of the 
status into which those making the surrender placed 
themselves thereby. 

(3) Freemen of the Church called ‘ coloni * were 

_ ±1 _•_!_^ ‘ - 

* ^ Pertz, Leffum, iii. pp. 51, 52. 

T 2 
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Cult, to pay to the Church as the €(dmi on the terra regie 
did to the king. • 

In other words, a whole viUa or manor^ with the 
village community of * free oo)oni * and the * servi ’ 
upon it, might be handed over ae a i whole to the 
Church: in which case the free coloni were to re¬ 
main free and pay tribute to the Church as they 
would have done to^the king if they had been * coloni *. 
on the terra regie. • 

After thus becoming ‘ free coloni ’ of the Church 
they might, if they chose, by a second act surrender 
their freedom and become eervi of the Church, just 
as ‘ free coloni * on royal villas or on the terra regie 
might do under this edict. 

This evidence relates, it will be remembered, to 
the district on the left bank of the Rhine, which so. 
abounded with ‘ keime ’ and ‘ villae,* as well as to that 
portion of the * Agri Becumates * which was included 
in the province of Germania Prima. 

There is still clearer evidence for the district to 
the east of the ‘ Agri Decumates,’ comprehended *ln 
the Roman province of Rhsetia. 

Rhaetia, it will be remembered, was the province, 
in edicts relating to which the ‘ eordida munera' were 
m6st clearly defined. We have seen traces of some 
of these ^base services,* especially the boon-work and 
the ‘ angaries,* in th^ St. Gall charters. StiU: clearer 
traces of them are found in the services described in 
the early ‘Bavarian laws* of the seventh century. 
These laws, as has been seen, expressly allowed ‘ sur¬ 
renders * by freemen of their property to the Church, 
•and the services of the eervi and cohini of the Church 
are described with remarkable clearness.^ 
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The section is headed- 

Lex Smiiwariorutnf textm Ugu pritnut} 

13. 18. 

Dc^coISm vd serm ecdcd<Sf qvuh Conoeming the colom or serei of the 

liter ecrviant vd qwde [ti. Chmvh, what services and tnlmtes 

* ^o/m] tribute reddant, they are to render. 

Hoc est agrario secundum esti- eTbis is the tribute for arable, 
mationem iudids; provideat hoc according to the estimation of the 
index secundum quod habet donet: judge. The judge must look to it 
de SO modiis 8 modios donet, et that according to what a man has 
pascdario dissolvat secundum usum he must give; for SO modia ho 
^ provindes.* Andecenas legitimas, must give 3 modia. And for jhis- 
hoc est periica [al. perticam] 10 turage he must pay according to 
pedes hal^ntem, 4 perticas in trans- the custom of the province. Legal 
verso, 40 in loogo arare, seminare, andecense (the perches being of 10 
claudere^ colligere, trahere et re- feet), 4 perches in breadth and 40 
condere. A tromisse unusquisque in length, [he is] to plough, to sow, 
accok " ad duo modia sationis excel- to fence, to gather, to carry, and to 
ligere, seminare, colligere et re- store, For spring crops every 
condere debeat; et vineas plantare, cultivator to prepare for two modia 
fodere, propaginare, prmcidere, vin- of seed, and sow, gather, and, 
demiare. J^ddantfiisce [al.fascem] store it. And to plant vines, tend, 
de lino [al. b‘gno]; de apibus 10 graft, and prune them, and gather 
vasa [al. decimum vas]; pullos 4, the grapes. Lot them render a 
ova 16 reddant. Parafreios [al. bundle of flax, of honey the tenth 
palafredos] donent, nut ipsi vadant, vessel, 4 fowls, and 15 eggs. Let 
ubi eis Iniunctum fuerit. Angarias them give post-horses, or go them- 
cum carra faciant usque 60 lewas selves wherever they are told. Let 
[aL leugas]; amplius non minentur. them do carrying service with wag¬ 
gons as far as 60 leugee. They 
cannot be compelled to go farther. 

Ad casas dominicas stabilire In keeping up the ^buildings in 

[al. stabiliendas], fenile, granica vel thedemesne,inrepiuringthehayloft, 
tunino reeuperanda, pedituias ra- the granary, or the * tun,’ let them 
tionaMles dboipiant, et quando ne» take reasonable portions, and when 
cease fuerit, omnino oomponant. needful let them compound to- 

* Pertz, Zegum, t. iU. pp. 373- conoedimus, ita ut actor aut deci- 

380. mator in rebus eoclesiie nullus acoe- 

• Compare C^htham IJ. Prte^ dat.’—-Jlfon. Omn, Sid, Oapitu'^ 

eeptio (584-638) s, 11« ’ Agraria, lot in, I. i p. 19. • 

pascuaria vel decimas poi'conim ’ This word *cuxda' is often 

ecclesiie ivo fidei nostrse devotioue used in charters for *free edmi.' 
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Cake fttrno [al. caleefimio], iiH gethar. To iha lirnddlii when 
prope fueriti ligna aut petm [aL near let 50 meH) and wlnen it is far 
peti^] 60 homines fsoumty uhi let 100 men be foond to eupply 
longe foerat [al fnerit], 100 ho- wood or [lime-jstone, and where 
mines deheant expetirii et ad dvi- needfullet the IW ite^ be carried 
tatem vel ad TiUem, nhi neoesee to dty or viUa, , 

faertt, ipsa adoe trahantur [al, 
ipeam caloem trahant]. 

These are the servKjes of the colofd or accoke of 
the Church. Next*as to the servi :— 

Servi autem eccledm secundum Let the serri of the Church pay 
possessionem suam leddant tributa. tribute according to their holdings. 
Opera rero 3 dies in ebdomada in Let them work 8 days a week in the 
dominico operent [al. operentur], 8 demesne, and 3 days for themselres. 
vero sibi faciant. ^ Si vero dominus But if their lord give them oxen or 
eiuB [al. eorum] dederit eis bovea other things they have, let them do 
aut alias res 4uod hahet [al. quas as much service as can be {)ut upon 
habent], tantum serviant, quantum them, yet thou shalt oppress no 
eis per posdbilitatem impodtom one unjustly, 
fuerit; tamen iniuste neminem 
obpremas [al. opprimas]. 

In the face of this evidence it seems impossible to 
ignore either the continuity of the tribute and services 
under Eoman and German rule on the one hand, or 
their identity with the ya/o/t the gafol-yrthy and the 
week-work of the English manor on the other hand. 
There is first the tenth of the chief produce due as of 
old from these occupants of the ‘ Agri Decumates * of 
Tacitus, closely connected with the tribute of. plough¬ 
ing—^the Saxon gafol-yrth noticed above in the St, 
GaU charters. This is to* be rendered in lawful 
andecencBy and this measure of the plough-work is 
reckoned by the Eoman rod of ten feet, and takes 
the precise form, four rods by forty, which belongs 
to the English acre of four loods; ^ and this is the 


lu the Gloues this andeoena is caUsd a ' $htarmrk' 
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strip to be sown, gathered, and stored, just as in the 
case of tihe Saxon ‘ gafol-yrth.* 

The tending of vines is peculiar to the country. 
The tenth bundle of flax, the. tenth vessel of honey, 
an^ the fowls and eggs are also familiar items of the 
, census or ga/oli both in the charters of St. Gall and 
in the services of Saxon manors. 

Then there are the pack-horse^ services (parafreti) 
and the carrying services (‘ angaries cum carra ’), the 
keeping up of buildings, supply of the limekiln, 

, and the carriage of lime to the villa—all which once 
public services {^sordida munera\ due to theEoman 
Emperor on whose tithe lands the coloni were settled, 
were now the manorial services of ‘ coloni ’ of the 
Church. They were called in the Codex Theodo- 
sianus ^obseguiay and are almost identical with the 
Saxon ‘ precaricB ’ or boon-works. 

Lastly, it has been observed that the coloni oi* 
accoke did not give ‘ week~work* Tliis was, as has 
been seen, the distinctive mark of serfdom here in 
Rhaetia, as for centuries afterwards throughout the 
manors of mediaeval Europe. 

In other words, in the seventh century there are 
two classes of tenants on ecclesiastical manors—(1) 
the coloni or accoke^ to use the Saxon terms of King 
Ine’s laws, set to gafol ; and (2) the servi, M to gafol 
and to tceek’-work. 

Throw the two classes together, or let the remain¬ 
ing Boman coloni sink, as the result of conquest or 
otherwise, down into the condition up to which the 
slaves have risen in becoming serfs, and the serfdom 
of the medimval^manorial estate is the natural result 
At the same time an explanation is given of the per- 
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sistently double character of the later services, which 
apparently was a survival of their double origin in the 
union of the public tribute and aerdida rrmma of the 
Boman co/(7ntiswith the servile work of t^eBoman slave. 

On the estates of the Church in the early yefurs 
of the seventh century the humanising power of, 
Christian Iseling had silently raised the status of the 
slave. It had digmfie^ labour, and given to him a 
property in his labour, securing to him not only one 
day in seven for rest to his weary and heavy-4den 
limbs, but also three daya in the week wherein his ^ 
labour was his own. From slavery he had risen into 
serfdom. And this serfdom pf the quondam slave 
had become, in the eyes of thfi still more weary and 
heavy-laden free labourers on their own land, so light 

IB 

a burden compared with their own—such was the 
lawless oppression of the age—that they went to l^e 
‘Church and took upon them willingly the yoke of 
her serfdom, in order that they might find rest under 
her temporal as well as spiritual protection. 

Such an impulse did this rush for safety into 
serfdom on ecclesiastical or monastic estates receive 
from the unsettlement and lawlessness of the period 
of the Teutonic invasions, that by the time of Charles 
the Great a large proportion of. the land in these 
once Boifian provinces had become included in the 
manorial estates of the monasteries. , 

In tbe thickly peopled Bomano-German lands on 
both sides of the Mine, including the present Elsass 
on the one side, and the district between Uie Bhine 
and the Maine (the present Baden and Wirtefiiberg) 
on the other, so strong was the cun;ent in this direc¬ 
tion, that we .find in the Traditionesof ihe monasteries 
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of ‘ Lorsch ’ and ‘ Wizenburg ’ scores of surrenders 
taking iflace sometimes in a single village. And 
these cases are of peculiar interest because G. L, von 
Maurer relies almost "solely upon them as the earliest 
, exajtnpfes available in support of his theory of the 
.original German mark and free village community. 
His only early instances are ^aken from the Lorsch 
Cartulary.^ He cites 107 surrenders to the Abbey 
of Lorsch in ‘ ffantscuheskeim ’ alone,* and concludes 
thatihere must have been at least as many free holders 
.resident there in earlier times. In Loeheim there 
were eight surrenders; in other heims thirty-five, five, 
twenty-throe, ten, forty^ five, and so on. These must, 
he coifcludes, have formed part of ori^nally free 
village communities on the German mark system.® 

Now these surrenders to the abbey go back* to the 
reign of Pepin; and the question is, What were these 
freemen who made these surrenders ? Were they' 
indeed members of German free village communities f 
In the first place, they lived in a district which 
for many centuries had been a Eoman province. 
The manners of the people had long been Eomanised. 
Even across <the Maine for generations the homesteads 
had been built in Eoman fashion.^ And it is significant 
that the fragments surrendered in this district, which 
since the time of Probus had become devote'd to the 
vine culture, were mostly little vineyards \ e.g, ‘rem 
‘ meam^ hoc eat vineam^ i. in Hanlsctthesheim^* ® and so 

* GmhiehtederDcrfverfauiM^ * Ammianus HtcoeUinus, bk. 
tn IkutKAkmd, i. pp. 6 ieg. zvii. c. i., a.d. 867. 

’ Traditi&nei in P<^o I^nen^. Coder LatvraAtm. . pp. 826, 
Codex Zaureoham, pp. ^7 et seq. 302,300,376 and paetim, 

* Dorfverfaeeiinff, pp. 15 et seq. 
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on. These vineyards were often composed of so many 

* scamellii' or little ridges or strips mArked out 

by the Boman Agrimmsores. All this is ^oroughly 
£^man. What looks at first Sight so much like a 
German free village community, was once % Ijttle 
Boman ‘ vicus * full of people, with their vineyards on 
the hills around it. They look like German settlers 
or ‘ free coloni ’ on^ the public domains, who had be¬ 
come appendant to the villa of the fiscal (^cer of the 
district, which had in fact by this time become (o all 
intents and purposes a manor. ^ 

A little further examination will confirm this view. 

Turning to the record of the earliest donation to 
the abbey, in a.d. 783,^ v^e find a description of a 
whole villa or heim—^Hoc est^ viUam nostram quce 
‘ diciiur Hagenheiniy cum omni integritate sua^ term 

* domibus cedifidis campis pratis tnfieis aUvis aquis 
‘ aqmiwme decursibas farinanis lids libertis conlibertis 
‘ mancipiis mobilibus et immobilibus^ 

Here there clearly is a viUa or manor, and the 
tenants of this manor are liti, liberdf coliberd? and 
mandpii or slaves. There are charters of other 
estates which are just as clearly manors with servile 
tenements and slaves upon them. 

V In the similar records of surrenders to the Abbey 
of St. GUI, as we have seen, there are also donations 
of little free properties in ‘ heims * and ‘ viLffires^ but 
by far the greater number of the earliest donations 
are distinctly of whole manors or parts of manors, 
with coloni and mandpii upon them.. 

’ Codex p. & j eoaDU«8 of England in the Domss- 

^ * It u ourioua to notice ihat <!ay Surrey. 

^ Doliberti ^ appear also in the mttem 
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The heims of this Eomano-German district were 

therefore^stinctly manors. They were also ‘ marked - 

In 773 Charles the Great gave to the Abbey of Anoth«r 
Lauresham the * villa ’ called ♦ Hephenheim,* ‘ in pago 
‘ R\nei/t8e, cum omni merito et soliditate sua cum terris 
/ domibue asdificiia accoUs mancipiis vineis sylvis 
* campk pratis^ —that is, the whole manor —‘ cum 

‘ omnibus termims et marchis suis.* And then follow 

• * 

the marches me terminus which pertained to 
the jiame villa of Hephenheim, ^as it had always 
,been held sub dudbus et regibus ex tempore andquo' 

It was then a ‘ villa * or manor belonging to the 
Koyal domain, and it was then held as a benefice by 
a ‘ comes,* whose predecessor had also held it, and 
his father before him, of the king.^ 

This is clearly a grant of a whole manor with 
th^ tenants and slaves upon it, and a manor of 
long standing; and the word mark is simply the * 
base Latin word for boundary, like the Saxon^ord 
‘ gemmra.’ Further, the boundaries are given exactly 
as in the Saxon charters, in the form described in 
the writings of the Roman Agrimensores, 

In 774,’ Charles the Great made a similar grant to 
the abbey in almost identical terms of the ‘ villa * called 
‘ Obbenheimy in the district of Worms, ‘ cum omni merito 
‘ et soliditate swa, ^c., accoUs^ mancipiis^ just as 
before. J'his was another whole royal manor granted 
witii its tenants and slaves to the abbey. Yet in 788 ® 
the holder of a vineyard peiiam de vinea ’) in this 
same Obbenheim surrenders it to the abbey. In 782 * 

* Codex Laureeham. i. pp. 

10 . • 

* Id, i. pp. 18 and 19. 


> W. Ip. 297, 
^ /d.lp.308. 
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there is another grant. In 793 ^ there is a similar 
grant of five vineyards, and another* of three vine¬ 
yards ; and scores of other donati<ms of vineyai’ds 
occur in the reigns of Charles and of his predecessor 
Pepin.* * r 

It is obvious, then, that these surrenders or dona-» 
tions, which were exactly like those of llantscuh'es- 
heimy were made l^y * free coloni ’ of the manor, who 
in the time of Pepin, while the lordship remained in 
the king, as well as afterwards when the manon had 
been transferred to the abbey, surrendered their 
holdings to the abbey, thus converting them either 
into tenancies on the demesne land, or into servile 
holdings under the lordship of the abbey." They 
were not members of a German free village com¬ 
munity, for they were tenants of a manor when they 
made their surrenders. Nor were they slaves 
{mancipii). The only other class mentioned in 
the charter was that of the accolce, the word used 
for ‘ free coloni ’ in the Bavarian laws. These accolcB, 
it seems, then, were * coloni * or free tenants upon a 
royal manor, part of the old ager publicus, now 
^terra regie* And as such under the Frankish law 
it seems that they had power to transfer themselves 
from the lordship of the king to that of the Church. 
The Alamannic laws were enacted or at least con¬ 
firmed after the Frankish conquest, andiprobably 
were in force over this particular district at the date 
of these surrenders. These laws, as we have seen, 
expressly forbade the comes under whom they lived 


* Codex Lauretkan, i. p. 347. * fd, L pp. 849-360. 

* Id. ii. pp. 292 et oeq. 
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to prevent free tenants from making such surrenders 
for the g(KKi of their souls. 

Indeed, among the St. Gall charters there is one Example, 
exactly in point.* 

It is dated a.I). 766,^ and by it the sons of a person 
who had surrendered his land to the Abbey under 
these laws by this charter renewed the arrangement, 

‘ in this wise, that so as we used to do service to 
‘ tlie king and the comes, so we shall do service 
‘ for ^that land tc^ the monastery, receiving it as a 
‘ benefice of the same monks per ca^lam precariam.^ 

This view of the case may be still further con¬ 
firmed. In the Lorsch records are contained in some 
cases descriptions of the services of the two kinds of 
tenants on the manors surrendered to the Abbey. 

There are free tenants and servile tenants, and it is a 
strong confirmation of the continuity of the services 
from Roman to medisBval times to find some of them ' 
so closely identical with the ‘ sordid a munera ’ of the 
Theodosian Code and the services described in the 
Bavarian laws. 

To take an example: In Nersten the services of Services 
each mansusfngeiimlis may be thus classified: *— tenauts 

anil of 

(1) As cenma, 6 modii of barley, 1 pound of flax, at Easter 4<?., 1 

fowl, 10 eggs, 2 loads of wood. 

(2) At workf 4 weeks a jear whenever required. * 

(3) At * gafolj/rth,^ to plough 1 acre in each of the [three] fields 

(Atones), and to gather and store it. 

(4) At ‘preeftrw,’ or tordida mmera — 

8 days* work at reaping. 

2 days* work at mowing. 


* UrJtundm^uch of St. Call, i. 

. p. 60. • * 

^ Codex Zffurethamensia, iii. 


212. See also the services at 
Winenhetm (iii. 206), a manor near" 
Heppenheim. 
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2 dayai' work leading and 2 loads of oan^i^ 

The tenant givna a part^redum. 

Attends in the host. ^ 

Carts 5 loads of linie to the kOn. 

Carts 5 loads of wood. * 

Goes messages' in&a regnum * whenerer required. 

Each manms serviUs rendered, on the other hapd-«- 

(1) A» wmtUf 1 undsi 1 fowl, 10 eggs, a fiisHng worth id. 

(2) M boon mrlBf * fadt moaticom et hraeem et piotuias in sepe et in 

grania.’ In addition the tenant:— 

Ploughs 4 days, and all demesne land. 

Feeds for the winter 5 ^s and 1 oow. ^ 

(3) As week-work, da}s a week whenever required. 

For women’s work, 1 uncia, 1 load of wood, 1 of grass, 10 eggs; 

In total there were eighty-seven * mansi et sortes' 

It is evident that these mand and sortes were not 
allodial lots in the common mark of a free village 
community, but the holdings of two grades of semi- 
servile and servile tenants on a manor; and it is evident 
' that some of the services were survivals of the sordtda 
niunera exacted under Boman law. Surely the con¬ 
tinuity in the mode of surrender and in the services 
and tribute on these South German manors, traced 
from the Theodosian Code to the Alamannic and Bava¬ 
rian laws, and found agam in the surrenc^ers (identical 
with ^ose described by Salvian) made under those 
laws, and also in the later surveys of the monastic 
estates, excludes the probability of their having been 
original settlements of German free village communi¬ 
ties on the German mark system, such as G. L. von 
Maurer assumes that they were. 

These curious and numerous instances on which 
this writer relied as evidence of the mark-system, 
,and as remains of a once free German village com¬ 
munity, turn out in fact to be further instances of 
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the progress under Frankish rule, within a once Roman Qg^ . 

province,* of the practice described by Salvian—a -1 

practice which continued from century to century, 
helping on the Ihreefold tendency (1) in the villa to Manorial 
become more and more manorial, i.e, more and more 
an"e8tate of a lord with a village community in serf- 
dom upon it; (2) for all land to»fall under some aystem. 
manorial lordship or other, whether royal, eccle¬ 
siastical, monastic or private, and so to become part 
of a«manorial estate; (3) for the originally distinct 
classes of ‘ free coloni * on the one hand, and slaves 
or servi on the other hand, to become merged in the 
one common class of raediffival serfs. 

We* have yet, however, to examine the German 
side of this continental economic history as carefully 
as we have examined the Roman side of it, before we 
shall be in a position to use continental analogies as the 
key to the solution of the English economic problem. ‘ 

It may be that direct and important German ele¬ 
ments also entered as factors in the manorial system, 
both during the period of Roman rule in the German 
provinces, and also after their final conquest by the 
German tribes. 
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Tm QEUUAS 8im OF TJIE CONTINENTAL 

EVIDENCE. 

’ I. THE GERMAN TRIBAL SYSTEM, AND ITS TENDENCY 
TOWARDS THE MANORIAL SYSTEM, 

The description given of the Germans by Crnsar is 
evidently that of a people in the same tribal stage of 
economic development as the one with which Irish 
and Welsh evidence has made us familiar, 

* Their whole life is occupied in huntiog and warlike enterprise, , . . 
They do not apply much to agriculture, and their food mostly consists of 
milk, cheese, and flesh. Nor has anyone a fixed quantity of land or 
defined individual property, but the magistrates ands chiefs assign to 
tribes and fiimilies who held together, annually, and for one year’s occu* 
pation, as much land and in such place as they t ink fit, compelling them 
the next year to move somewhere else.’ * 

He also alludes to the frailty of their houses,* 
another mark of the tribal system in Wales, which 


^ De SeUo QdUco, lib. vi. c. J cognaDonibusque homiaum, qui nna 
21 and 23. ' Neque quisquam agri I ooieruut, quantum eis et quo loco 

visum 8St agri attrihuunt, slque 


modum certum aut fines habet 
• jroprios, Bed magistratus ac prin- 
dpes in annos singulos gentibus 


aimo post ^io transire cogunt/ 
^ Id, lib. vi. c. 22. 
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indeed was a necessary result of the yearly migration ckap. ix. 
to fresh frelds and pastures. 

Now what Were the tribes of Germans with whom 
CsBsar came most in contact ? 

,Hi8 chief campaigns against the Germans were (1) Suevi. 
, against the Saevi^ who were crossing the Ehine north of 
the confluence with the Moselle, and (2) against Ario- 
vistus in the territory of the Sequani at the southern 
bend of the Ehine eastward. And it is remarkable 
thaUthe Sxmi were prominent again among the tribes 
, enlisted in the army of Ariovist.us.^ So that it is 
easy to see how the Suevi, coming into close contact 
with Cmsar at both ends, came to be considered by 
him as"the most important of the German peoples. 

He describes the Suevi separately, and in terms 
which show over again that they were still in the early 
tribal stage in which an annual shifting of holdings 
was practised. Indeed, their semi-nomadic habits' 
could not be shown better than by the inadvertently 
mentioned facts that the Suevi who were crossing the 
Ehine to the north brought their families with them; 
and that the Suevi and other tribes forming the army 
of Ariovistua to the south had not had settled homes 
for fourteen years,® but brought thefr families about 
with them in waggons wherever they went, the 
waggons and women of each tribe being placed 
behind tie warriors when they were drawn up by 
tribes in battle array.* 

This statement of Csssar that the Germans of his 

* Jk Bdh QaUieOf lib. i. c. 51. | loco incolendi causa licet.* 

» Id. lib. \f. c. 1. ‘ Sed privati * Id. lib. i. c. 36. 
ac sepaiati agri apud eSs nihil est, * Id. lib. i. c. 51. 
neque longius anno remanere uno in 
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Chap. DC. time Were still in the early tribal stage of economic 
development in which there was an annual shifting 
of the households from place to place needs no cor¬ 
roboration or explaining away after what has already 
been seen going on under the Welsh and Irislt tr|bal 
systems. The ease with which tribal redistributions 
were made under the peculiar ^ method of clustering 
homesteads which, prevailed in Wales and Ireland, 
makes the statement of Oiesar perfectly probable. 


But how was it 160 years later, when Tacitus 
wrote his celebrated description of the Germans of 
his time ? 


The ‘Germania^ was obviously written from a 

• Germa* , , r 

nia’ofTa- distinctly Eoman point of view. 

writer was struck with those points 
chiefly in which German and Roman manners difler^. 
^ The Romans of the well-to-do classes lived in cities. 


City life was their usual life, and those of them who 
had villas in the country, whilst sometimes having 
residences for themselves upon them, as we have seen, 
cultivated them most often by means of slave-labour 
under a vilUcus, but sometimes by colonic 
Th* What struck Tacitus in the economy of the 

Germans (and by Germans he obviously meant the 
Se'frw* /m tribkmm^ not their slaves) was that they did 
tribesmen. ^ Romans. ‘ They <^well ’ (he 

says) * apart and scattered, as spring, or plain, or 
‘ grove attracted their fancy.’' Of whom is he speak¬ 
ing? Obviously of free tribesmen or tribal house¬ 
holds, not of mllagers or viUage communities, for he 

^ ’ ■ ■ II I .. r-T - - ^ ^ .-- 

> <Ooliiiit ducreti ae direm, ut fons, ut caxn^, ut nemus plaenit,*— 
Gmnmm, xvl 
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immediately afterwards, in the very next sentence, 
speaks df the Germans as avoiding even in their 
villages {vici) what seemed to him to be obviously 
the best mode of building, viz. in streets with con- 
tinyouft roofs. ‘ Their villages ’ (he says) ‘ they 
build not in our manner with connected and at- 
‘ tached buildings. There is^ an open space round 
‘ every one’s house.’ And this hg attributes not to 
their fancy for one situation or another, as in the 
first<case, but ‘either to fear of fire or ignorance of 
‘ how to build.’ ^ 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Germans who 
chose to live scattered about the country sides, as 
spring,* plain or grove attracted them, were not the 
villagers who had spaces round their houses. We 
are left to conclude that the first class were the chiefs 
and free tribesmen, who, now having become settled 
for a time, were, in a very loose sense, the landovmers^ 
while the latter, the villagers, must chiefly have been 
their servile dependants. And this inference is con¬ 
firmed when Tacitus comes to the second point and 
tells us that the servi of the Germans differed 
greatly from#those of the Komans. There were some 
slaves bought and sold in the market, and free men 
sometimes sank into slavery as the result of war 
or gambling ventures; but in a general way (he 
says) their slaves were not included in the tribes¬ 
men’s households or employed in household service, 
but each family qf slaves had a separate home- 


^ * Vioos locant non in nostrum apatiocircamdat^BiTeRdversuseseus 
morem, connexis et oqt^asrentibaS ignis remedium, eive inscitia aadi- 
aadificUa: suam quiaquo domum ficandi.’—<?er»»an«a, ivi. 


Ciur. DC. 
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Cbat. IX. Btead.^ . They had also separate crops and cattle ; 
for * the lord {dornkm) requires from th« slave a 
‘ certain quantity of com, cattle, or material for 
‘ clothing, as in the case of eobni. “ To this modi- 

* fied extent (Tacitus says) the German se^^vue is 

* a slave. The wife and children of the free tribes- 

* man do the household work of his house, not slaves 
as in the Boman households.’ 

dearly, then, tiie vims —the viUcLge-^n the land 
of the tribesman who was their lord, was inhabited 
by these servi^ who, like Eoman coloniy had their 
own homesteads and cattle and crops, and rendered 
to their lord part of their produce by way of tribute 
or food-rent. ‘ • 

The lords—^the tribesmen—themselves (as Tacitus 
elsewhere remarks) preferred fighting and hunting to 
agriculture, and left the management of the latter to 
■ the women and weaker members of the famUy * 

Now, if we could be sure that the tribal home- 

tribal ’ 

stage than stead was a permanent possession, and that the village 

described, of serfs around it had a single tribesman for its lord, 
the settlement would practically be to all intents and 
purposes a heim or manor with a village in serfdom 
upon it. It was evidently in a real sense the tribes¬ 
man’s separate possession, for, after speaking of blood 
relationships which bind the German tribesman’s 
‘ family axid home most strongly together^ Tacitus 
adds, * Everyone’s children are his heirs and successors 


* ^Ceteris Berris non in noe- ant TMtia nt oolono injungit, et 
tmm nMurem desciiptiB per fiuniliam BBmis hactenus paret : cetera 
minuterib utuninr. Suam qdflque domiiB officia uxor ac liberi ex- 
'•eaem, buob penatcB regit. BSiittnntar.’4;-Gemomo, xxr. 

nenti modum dominus ant pecoiis * Jd. xiv. and xv. 
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^ without his making a will; and if there be no Obap. lx, 
‘ childreSl, the grades of succession are brothers, niviion 
‘ paternal uncles, maternal uncles.’ ^ JJSJ? 

But then tLis was also the case in Wales and 
Irejand. There was division among male heirs of the 
.family land. And yet this family land was not a 
freehold permanent estate s^ long as a periodical 
redistribution of the tribe land might shift it over to 
someone else. 

The embryo manor of the German tribesman, 
with its village of serfs upon it, might therefore, if manor, 
the same practice prevailed, differ in three ways from 
the later manor. It might become the possession of 
a Irib^ household instead of a single lord ; and also 
it possibly might, on a sudden redistribution of the 
tribal land, fall into the possession of another tribes- 
m9,n or tribal household, though perhaps this is not 
very likely often to have happened. Finally, it might * 
become subdivided when the time came for the unity 
of the tribal household to be broken up as it was in 
Wales after the final redivision among second cousins. 

It must be remembered that land in the tribal 
stages of economic progress was the least stable and 
the least regarded of possessions. A tribesman’s 
property consisted of his cattle and his serfs. These 
were his permanent family wealth, and he was rich 
or poor as he had more or less of them. So long as 
the tribe land was plentiful, he as the head of a tribal 
household took his proper share according to tribal 
rank; and so long as periodical redistributions took 
place, even when the tribal household finally was 


* Qennmta, zx. 
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broken up, room would be found for the new tribal 
households on the tribal laud. But when ai last the 
limits of the land became too narrow for. the tribe, a 
portion of the tribesmen would swarm off to seek 
new homes in a new country. Frequent migrations 
were, therefore, at once the proofs of pressure of 
population and the safety-valve of the system. 

The emigrating tribesmen in their new home 
would form themselves into a new sept or tribe, take 
possession of fresh tracts of unoccupied land,, and 
perhaps, if land were plentiful, wander about for a 
time from place to place as pasture for their cattle 
might tempt them. Then at last they would settle : 
each tribesman would select hie site by plain, wood 
or stream, as it pleased him. He would erect his 
stake and wattle tribal house, and daub it over with 
clay ^ to keep out the weather. He would put up his 
rough outbuildings and fence in his com and cattle 
yard. Bound this tribal homestead the still rougher 
homesteads of his serfs, each with its yard around it, 
would soon form a straggling village, and the likeness 
to the embryo manor would once more appear. 

Indeed, when we turn to the famoug passage in 
which the German settlements and their internal 
economy are described, the words used by Tacitus 
seem in themselves to indicate that he had in his eye 
precisely this process which the example of the Welsh 
and Iiisb tribal systems has helped to make intelli¬ 
gible to us. Tracts of country he says, are 

‘ taken poseeseim of' {oceupantur) by a body of tribes^ 
men {ah univereie) who are apparently seeking new 

•' ■“ — . . ' - 

* xn. 
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homes; and then the otgri are presently divided among ix. 
them. • 

This passage* so often and so variously construed 
and interpreted*, is as follows 

'^Agif pro numero ealtorma t.b uniyerda rieiB [ot m or per mom] ^ 
ooeupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignetionem partiuntar: facili- 
* totem pardendi camporom spatia pmstant. 

* Arva per annos mutant, et superest ^er: nec enim cum ubertate et 
amplitudine soli labore contendunt, ut pomaria oonserant et prata 
separent et hortos rigent: sola tema seges impeiatur.’ ^ 

It is unfortunate that the first few lines of this 
passage are made ambiguous by an. error in the texts. 

If the true reading be, as many modern German 
critics now hold, * ah universis vicis ’—by all the vici 
together, or by the whole community in vici —there 
still must remain the doubt whether the word vicus 
should not be considered rather as the equivalent of 
th,e Welsh irev than of the modern village. The 
Welsh ‘ trev ’ was, as we have seen, a subordinate * 
cluster of scattered households. Tacitus himself 
probably uses the word in this sense in the passage 
where he describes the choice of the chiefs, or head 
men {principes) ‘ qui jura per pagos mWque reddunt.*® 

The vicus i^ here evidently a smaller tribal subdivi¬ 
sion of the paguSf just as the Welsh trev was of the 
‘ cymwd,* and not necessarily a village in the modem 
sense.^ 

’ The Bamberg Oodez bas * aft echieMe der VSthenoemdemnff, 'with 
wnverrii vide,' and thia ia followed Dahn’s notes, i. p. 48. Ldpzig, 
by Wutz {^Verfammfftffeechichte^ 1880. 

Kiel, 1880, i. 146). The Leyden • Oermcmiat zr^ 

Oodez has * inricem.’ Others * per * Id. zii. 
vices,* which earlier mitios con- * The WUcdi 'trev* and Ger- 
aidered to be an ertar for *p^r man^dorf’ probably are froto th# 
vicoB.* See Wietersheim's Oe^ same root. 
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Ifj on the othar hand, the true reading be < ab 
^sh agH unwersiB in, or per, vices or invicem, the meaning pro- 
seseion^f' bably is that fresh tracts of land {ctgrt) are one ^ter 
another taken possession of by the tribal community 
when it moves to a new district or requires' more 
room as its numbers increase. 

The new agri, the passage goes on to say, are soon 
divided among the tribesmen or the trevs, ‘ secundum 
dignaUonem,' according to the tribal rules, the great 
extent of the open country and absence of lipaits 
making the division easy, just as it was in the in¬ 
stance of Abraham and Lot. 

In any case it is impossible to suppose that Tacitus 
meant by the words in vices or invicem, if he used 
them, that there was any annual shifting "of the tribe 
from one locality to another, for it is obvious that 
the very next words absolutely exclude the possibility 
•of an annual movement such as that described by 
C»sar. ‘ Area per annos mutant et superest ager* 
They change their arva or ploughed land yearly, i.e., 
they plough up fresh portions of the ager or grass 
land every year, and there is always plenty left over 
which has never been ploughed.^ Nothing could de¬ 
scribe more clearly what is mentioned in the Welsh 
triads as ‘ co-aration of the waste* The tribesmen have 
tsrwMte' their scattered homesteads surrounded by the lesser 
y«“* homesteads of their ‘ servi,^ And the latter join in 
the co-tillage of such part of the grass land as year 
by year is chosen for the com crops, while the cattle 
wander over the rest, 


aco-ara- 
tion of 
fresh 
portions of 


* *” dictitt ft diviaori- ZkA^pin, LachmaiuiftadBudorfft 
bus agrovam rdiotus ftd pascea- i. f. 369. 
dumcommomterTicinifl.’ Isodom, 
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This seems to have been the simple form of the 
open field husbandry of the Germans of Tacitus. 

And this is sufiicient for the present purpose; for * 
whichever way this passage be read, it does not modify 
the fonce of the previous passages, which show how 
manorial were the lines upon which the German tribal 
system was moving even in this early and still tribal 
stage of its economic development, owing chiefly to 
the possession of serfs by the tribesmen. It gives us 
further a clear landmark as regards the use by the 
Germans of the open-field syst^jm of ploughing. 

Tacitus describes a husbandry in the stage of ‘ co-ara- 
tion of the waste.’ It has not yet developed into a 
fixed three-course rotation of crops, pursued over and 
over again jpermanently on the same arable area, as 
in * tlie three-field system ’ afterwards so prevalent in 
Germany and England. 

* These are important points, to have gained, but ^heten- 
the most important one is that, notwithstanding the Jh® Oe> 
strong resemblances between the Welsh and German 

, aystem un- 

tribal arrangements, there was this distinct difference 

1 1 ^ mi •! 1 Welsh to- 

between them. The two tribal systems were not wardsth® 
working th^selves out, so to speak, on the same.”^**^' 
lines. The Welsh system, in its economic develop¬ 
ment, was not directly approaching the manorial 
arrangement except perhaps on the mensal land of 
the chiefs. The Welsh tribesmen had as a rule no 
servile tenants under them. The taeogs were mostly 
the taeogs of the chiefs, not of the tribesmen. Thus, 
as we have seen, when the conquest of Wales was 
completed, the tribesmen of the till then unconquered 
districts became freeholdars under the Prince of Wales,, 
and with no mesne lord over them. The taeogs be- 
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came taeogs of the Prince of Wales and not of local 

landowners. So that the manor did not arise. But 

even .in the time of Tacitus the German tribesmen 

« 

seem to have already become practically manorial 
lords over their own serm^ who were already somearly 
in the position of serfs on their estatis that Tacitus 
described them as ‘ like coloni* 

The manor—^in embryo—was, in fact, already in 
course of development. The German economic 
system was, to say the very least, working itself, out 
mSetho nearly parallel to those of the Eoman 

“»»<»• manorial system that we cannot wonder at the silent 
ease with which before and after the conquest of 
Eoman provinces, German chieftains became lords 
of viUas and manors. The two systems,'Eqman and 
German, may well have easily combined in producing 
the later manorial system which grew up in the Eoman 
•provinces of Gaul and the two Germanics. 


The Oeiv 
uan aod 
Boman 
elemeate 


II. THE TRIBAL HOUSEHOLDS OF GERMAN SETTLERS. 

Now, if we were to rely upon this evidence of 
Tacitus alone, the conclusion would be inevitable that 
the German and Eoman landnsystems were so nearly 
alike in their tendencies that they naturally and 
simply joined in producing the manorial system of 
later times. And there can be little doubt that, 
speaking broadly, this would be a subkantially 
correct statement of the case. 

mwthere gut before we can fairly and finally accept it as 
kinds of such, it is uecessary to consider another branch of 
naratenot evidence which has sometiipes been understood to 
point to a kind of settlement not manorial. 
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The evidence alluded to is that of local names Oaip. ix. 
ending in the remarkable suffix ing or ingas. It is The 
needful to examine this evidence, notwithstanding its 
difficult and ddubtful nature. It raises a question 
upon which the last word has by no means yet been “«“«*• 
^spoken, and oul of which interesting and important 
results may eventually spring. The impossibility of 
arriving, in the present state of the evidence, at a 
positive conclusion, is no reason why its apparent 
bea^pg should not be stated, provided that sugges¬ 
tion and hypothesis be not confounded with verified 
fact. At all events, the inquiry pursued in this essay 
would be open to the charge of being one-sided if it 
were not alluded to. 

The reader of recent literature bearing upon the 
history oi the Enghsh conquest of Britain will have 
been struck by the confidence and skill with which, 
in the absence of historical, or even, in some cases,* 
traditional evidence, the story of the invasion and 
occupation of England has been sometimes created 
out of little more than the combination of physical 
geography with local names, on the hypothesis that 
local namesjsnding in Hng^' -or its plural form Hngas^ meats? 
represent the original clan settlements of the German 
conquerors. Writers who rely upon G. L. Von 
Maurer’s theory of the German mark-system have 
also naturally called attention to local names with 
this suffix as evidence of settlements on the basis of 
the free village community as opposed to those of a 
manorial type. 

^ Local names with this suffix, it is hardly needful 
to say, are found on the Continent as well as in 
England. 
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The German Land System. 

How, it may well be asked, does the evidence they 
afford of clan eetdemente or free viUage wmmmidee 
comport with the thoroughly manorial characte,r of 
the German settl^ents on the lin^ described by 
Tacitus ? • 

Now, in order to answer this question, it must, 
first be considered how far the description of Tacitus 
covers the whole field—whether it refers to the 

I 

Germans as a whole, or whether only to those tribes 
who had come within Boman influences, and so, had 
sooner, perhaps, than the rest, relinquished their 
earlier tribal habits to follow manorial lines. 

So far as his description is geographical it is very 
methodical. 

(1) There are the Germans within th§ Eoman 
limes} These included the tribes who, following up 
the conquests of Ariovistus, had settled on the left 
bank of the Ehine in what was then called the pro¬ 
vince of Upper Germany, including the present Elsass 
and the country round the confluence of the Ehine 
with the Maine and Moselle. These tribes were the 
Tribocci, Nemetes and Vangiones.® Further, there 
were the tribes or emigrants, many of thgm German, 
gradually settling within the limits of the *Agri 
Decumates.’ Lastly, there were the Batavi and 
otlM^r tribes settled in the province of Lower Germany 
at the mouths of the Ehine, shading off info Belgic 
Gaul. 

(2) There were the Northern tribes outside the 
Eoman province,* some of them tributary to the 

' 0m‘mama, xzTiii, and xxix. of Ariov^rtuf. De JS$ilo OalliMf 
' * iShese tri^ arementioiied hj lio. i. c. SI.* 

Ossaar as forming part of the army * Otmaim, xxj:.-mYii. 
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Bomans and some of them hostile, the Fridh the Og*y.ix . 
ChM (ear Hessians), and.other tribes, reaching from 
the German Ocean to the mountains, and occupying 
the country ebibracing the upper valleys of the 
Weser»and the Elbe, some of which tribes afterwards 
Joined the Franks and Saxons. 

(3) There were the Suevic tribes ^ so familiar to The Suevio 
Csesar, and amongst whom the Angli and Varini^ theiw^” 
the Marcomanm and Hermunduri^ always hovering ^ 
ove:^ the limes of the provinces from the Ehine and 
Maine to the Danube: some of them hostile and some 

of them friendly; some of whom afterwards mingled 
with the Franks and Saxons, but most of whom were 
absorbed in the Alamannic and the Bavarian tribes • 
who finj^ly* following the course of the previous 
emigration, passed over the limes and settled within 
the ‘ Agri Decumates’ in Eh®tia, and in the Eoman 
province of Upper Germany. 

(4) Behind all these tribes with whom the Bomans 
came in contact were others vaguely described as 
lying far away to the north and east. 

The habits of whick of these widely different 
classes of Gjprman tribes did Tacitus describe ? 

Probably it would not be safe to go further than The Suem 
to say that the Germans whose manners he was most Us 
liiely to describe were those chiefly Suevic tribes 
hovering round the limes of the provinces, especially 
of the ‘Agri Decumates,’ with whom the Romans 
had most , to do. It is at least possible that he left out 
of his picture, on the one hand, those distant northern 
0^ eastern tribes who may still have retained their 
early nomadic habits, and on the other hand those 

* Oemama, xxxTiii.-xlv. 
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names 

implyflzed 

uttlemnU, 


Germans who had silently and peaceably settled 
within ‘limes of the Boman provinces, so had 
become half Eoman.^ 

But to what class are we to refer the settlements 
represented by the local names with the supposed 
patronymic suffix ? 

^trony- prcvious study of the Welsh and Irish tribal 

mir local system ought to hc^lp us to judge what they were, 
impiyflxed In the first place we have clearly learned that in 
tracing the connexion of the tribal system with local 
names, the fixing of a particular personal name to 
a locality implies settlement. It implies not only a 
departure from the old nomadic habits on the part of 
the whole tribe,’but also the absence within the terri¬ 
tory of the tribe of tho&e redistributions of yie tribes¬ 
men among the homesteads—the shifting of families 
from one homestead to another—^which prevailed 
’apparently in Wales and certainly in Ireland to so late 
a date< 

Following the parallel experience of the Irish and 
Welsh tribal system we may certainly conclude that 
in the early semi-nomadic and shifting tribal stage 
described by Cassar the names of placei, like those 
of the Irish townlands, would follow local peculiarities 
of wood or stream or plmn, and that not until there 
was a permanent settlement of particular families 
in fixed abodes could personal names attach them¬ 
selves to places, or suffixes be used which in them¬ 
selves involve the idea of a fixed abode. 

Then with regard to the nature of the tribal 
settlements which these local names with a patronymic 


* He T«g»rded the * Agri Deoanuites ’ is * hardly in Oemumy.’ 
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suffix may represent, surely the actual evidence of Csap. ix. 
the Welsh laws and the ‘.Record of Carnarvon,’ as to They are 
what a tribal household was, must be far more likely 
to guide us to fhe truth than any theoretical view of 
the ‘ village community ’ under the German mark- 
^system, or even actual examples of village commxinities 
existing under complex and totally different circum¬ 
stances at the present time, valuable as such examples 
may be as evidence of how the descendants of tribes¬ 
men, comport themselves after perhaps centuries of 
settlement on the same ground. 

Now we have seen that the tribal household in joint 

noldiDg of 

Wales was the joint holding of the heirs of a common »family 
ancestor from the great-grandfather downwards, with 
redistributions within it to make equality, first between 
brothers, tlien between cousins, and finally between 
second cousins; the youngest son always retaining 
the original homestead in these divisions. The Weles^ • 

Gwelys^ and Gavells of the ‘ Record of Carnarvon ’ were 
late examples of such holdings. They were named 
after the common ancestor and occupied by his heirs. 

Such holdings, so soon as there was fixed settlement 
in the homesteads, were obviously in the economic 
stage in which, according to German usage, the name 
of the original holders with the patronymic suffix 
might well become permanently attached to them.^ 

We may then, following the Welsh example, fairly Thedivi- 
expect the distinctive marks of the tribal household to “oun^st 
be joint holding for two or three generations^ and then 
the ultimate division of the holding among male heirs, homestoad* 
the youngest retaining the original ancestral homestead. 

. • . • ' ' ^ , 

* This result did no* follow in Wales, bemuse in Welsh local names* 

suffixes are not usual. 
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We know kow persistentily the divisi<m.among 
male heirs was adhered to. in Wales and in Ireland 
under the custom of Gavelkind,^ though of the 
peculiar right of the youngest son to the original 
homestead we have no clear trace in Ireland. 
Possibly St. Patrfck was strong enough to reverse in 
this instance a strong tribal custom. But in Wales the 
succession of the youngest was, as we have seen, so 
deeply ingrained in the habits of the people that it 
was observed even among the taeogs. The elder^sons 
received tyddyns of their own in the taeog tree in their 
father’s lifetime, whilst the youngest son remained in 
his father’s tyddyn, and on his death succeeded to it. 

The persistence in division among heirs and the 
right of the youngest were very likely therefore to 
linger as survivals of the tribal household. 

^ known that in the south-east of 
andiie England, and especially in Kent, the custom of Gavel- 
fight of the kind has continued to the present day, retaining the 
yomgevt. among male heirs and historical traces of the 

right of the youngest son to the original homestead. 
In other districts of England and in many parts of 
Europe and Asia the division among heirs has passed 
away, but the right of the youngest —JiingsterirEecht 
—^has survived. 

Mr. Elton, in his ‘ Origins of English History^ has 
corefiilly described the geographical distribution in 
Western Europe of the practice, not so much of 
division among heirs^ as of the right of the youngest to 


^ Gavelkind my be derired aa in Kent, hidh gabal,ffabaMnid 
frm. foM, a fork or braoob, and (Oavalkind);. JUamari, ^e. of the 
the word is used in lTeland<«a weU I Arsim JwA. O'Ourry, Hi. p. 681. 
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inherit the original homestead^ the latter having sur- Chap.ix . 
vived in* many districts where the other has not. 

In Englan(| he finds the right of the youngest inWaiea 
most prevalent in the south-east counties—^in Kent, Engian<i- 
. Susseif, and Surrey, in a ring of manors round London, 

•and to a less extent in Essex and the East Anglian 
kingdom,— Le. as Mr. Elton describes it, in a district 
about co-extensive with what in Eoman times was 
known as the Saxon shore. A few examples occur in 
Hampshire, and there is a wide district where the 
, right of the youngest survives in Somersetshire, which 
formed for so long a part of what the Saxons called 
‘ Weakyn*^ 

FuHher,^as the custom is found to apply to copy- 
hold or semi-servile holdings, it would not be an im¬ 
possible conjecture that previously existing original 
tribal households were, at some period, upon con-^ 
quest, reduced into serfs, the divisiomof the holdings 
among heirs being at the same time stopped, so as to 
keep the holdings in equal * yokes,* or ‘ yard-lands,’ 
thus leaving the right of the youngest as the only 
point of the pre-existing tribal custom permitted to 
survive. • 

* A similar process, perhaps in connexion with the Surrirai of 
Frankish conquest of parts of Germany, possibly S uie 
had been gone through in many continental districts. JJ'X**^* 
Mr. Eltox traces the right of the youngest in the Continent, 
north-east comer of France and in Brabant, in Fries¬ 
land, in Westphalia, in Silesia, in Wirtemberg, in the 
Odenwald and district north of Lake Constance, in 
Suabia, in Elsass, in the Grisons. It is foiind also in 


‘ OHf/itis nf English History, pp. 188-0. 
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the island of Bomeholm, though it seems to be absent 
in Denmark and on the Scandinavian mainki:M.^ 

Attention has been called to this curions survival 
of the right of the youngest because it mnris a possible 
link between the Welsh, EngHsh, and conthiei)tal 
systems of settlements in tribal households. 

We now pass the more direct consideration of 
the local names with the supposed patronymic suffix. 

These peculiar local names are scattered ov^r a 
wide area; the suffix varjdng from the English iny 
with its plural ‘ inyaSf the German ing or mg with 
its plural ingas^ ingen, ungen, ungun, and the French 
‘ ign * or igny, to the Swiss * equivalent ik<m, the 
Bohemian id^ and the wider Slavonic itz or witz. 

It seems to be clear that the termination ing, in its 
older plural form ingas, in Anglo-Saxon, not by any 
means always,^ J3utj|j|ili in a laige .number of cases, 
had a patronymic significance. 

We *have the evidence of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle itgelf that if Baldo were the name of the 
parent, his children or heirs would in Anglo-Saxon 
be called Baldings ® (Baldingas). , 

There is also evidence that the oldest historical 
form of settlement in Bohemian and Slavic districts 

* Or^ku of BngUA JSKatary, In Doomark the individoal strip in 

pp. 197-08. a meadow was an * bg,’ and so the 

” Arnoid'e AmiUddmgm, p. 89. whole meadow would he * the wg».* 

’ Palacky*B wm SiS^ * See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

mm, Buch iL e. 6, p. 169. wh anno 622. * Qordic was Ele- 

* 'Ing’ also meant a low mea- sbg, Elesa was EsHng, Esla was 
dow hy a river twok, as ' Clifton Gfewkung/ and so on. See also 

I Jngtf near York, Ae. Also it was Bede’s statement that the Kentish 
scunetimes used like ' era,’ as' kbgs wei^ called Oueingi, after 
fin^f dwelien on the river' Ohra.’ their ancestor Oise, Bede, bk. U. c. 5. 
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was in the tribal or joint household-—the undivided Chap. ec. 
family sometimes for mfmy generations herding to- 
gether in the same homestead (dediny)} 

And the nilmber of local names ending in id, or 
•changing in later times into itz and taken 
^ together with the late prevalence of the undivided 
household in these semi-Slavonic regions, so far as it 
goes, confirms the connexion* of the patronymic ter¬ 
mination with the holding of the co-heirs of an 
original holder.* 

The geographical distribution .of local names with 
the patronymic termination is shown on the same 
map as that on which were marked the position of 
the ‘4iams ’ and ‘ heims.’ 

First, as regards England, the map will show that in Eng- 
in the distribution of places mentioned in the Domes- ’ 
day survey ending in ing, the largest proportion occurs 
east of a line drawn from the Wash to the Isle of 
Wight: just as in the case of the ‘ hams,’ only that in 
Sussex the greatest number of ‘ ings ’ occurs instead of 
in Essex. 

It is worthy of notice that names enduig in ingham 
or ington afo not confined so closely to this district, 
but are spread much more evenly all over England.® 
Further, it will be observed that the counties where 
the names ending in ing occur without a suffix are re¬ 
markably coincident with those where Mr. Elton has 
found survivab of the right of the youngest, ie. the old 
* Saxon shore/ 


* Pakeky, pp. 168-8. Com- Dmtschen, p. 17, Jena, 1879. 
pare the word with the Welsh * See Tayloi^e Words md 
ttfddifn, and the Irish MUe or Placetf p. 131. • 

See Moitzen's rf«r 

A A 2 
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Cmav. IX. 
InPio jcdy. 


In tiie 
Moselle 
valley 
and miind 
Troyesand 
Langres. 

In Friiiia. 


In (Jeiv 
many most 
densely in 
tbe old 
Boman 
provinoeii 
ofthe'Ajri 
Decu- 
mates/ 


Next, as to the opposite coast of Fkardy^ the in^ 
and hems are alike, for very nearly all the hem in th 
Survey of the Abbey of St. Bertin of a.d, 850 are gr€ 
ceded by ing^ i.e. they are inghems. The proportio 
was found to be sixty per cent.' In this north-eae 
comer of France the right of the youngest, as w 
have seen, also survives. 

There are also m^ny patronymic names of place 
in the Moselle valley and in Champagne around Troye 
and Langres.® ^ 

Next, as to Frisia, eight per cent, of the name 
mentioned in the Fulda records end in ^inga, tw< 
and a half per cent, in ingaheim, and three per cent 
in ing with some other suffix, making thirteen and i 
half per cent, in all. In Friesland aW there ar 
survivals of the right of the youngest 

Over North Germany, outside the Boman limes 
£he proportion is much less, shading off in the Fuldi 
records from six to three, two, and one per cent. 

But the greatest proportion occurs within thi 
Boman limes ^n the valleys of the Neckar and thi 
Upper Danube, where (according to the Fulda records 
it rises to from twenty to twenty-four per cpnt.,® shad 
ing off to ten per cent, towards the Maine, and ii 
the present Msass, and to nine > per cent, southwardi 
in the neighbourhood of St. GaU.- 


^ It k eurious to observe thal 
taking all tbe names in tbe Oartu 
laiy (iueluding many of hter date) 
onfy $ per eent. end in or mga 
6 per eept in mghem or 
making 8 per cent, in aH 
* * Taylor’s Word* md 


’ Out of 119 places muned in 
the charters of the Abbey of Frir 
BMga earlier in date than A.n. 600, 
94 pw cent ended in and otdy 
1 per oent in Asimi---Meichelbeck, 
pttMdm. 

* In the ft. Qall oharten, out 

A W mm 
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This chief home of the ‘ ings ’ was the western Chap. ix. 
part of*fche district of the *Agri Decumates ’ of Tacitus 
an4 the northern province of Ehaetia, gradually oc¬ 
cupied by the*Alamannic and Bavarian tribes in the 
lajer Centuries of Eoman rule. 

, Whether they entered these districts under cover 
of the Eoman peace, or as conquerors to disturb 
it, the founders of the ‘ings’ evidently came from 
German mountains and forests beyond the limes. 

•N'orth of the Danube names with this suffix extend North of 
chiefly through the region of the old Hermunduri 
into the district of Grapfeld and Thuringia, where 
they were in the Fulda records six per cent. 

This remarkable geographical distribution in Ger¬ 
many suggests important inferences. 

(1) The attachment of the personal patronymic to They Bug- 
tlie name of a particular locality implies in Germany menu 
no less than in Ireland and Wales a permanent settle¬ 
ment in that locality, and so far an abandonment of 
nomadic habits and even of the frequent redistribu¬ 
tions and shifting of residences within the tribal terri¬ 
tory. 


(2) Thct occurrence of these patronymic local within 
names most thickly within the Roman limes and near 
to it, points to the fact that the Eoman rule was the 
outside influence which compelled the abandonment 
of the ^mi-nomadic and the adoption of the settled 
form of life. 


(3) The addition in some cases—most -often in possibly 
Flanders and in England, which were both Roman 


inga, 0^ per cent, in inchova. The I are either mlare or w^mga ; only 
moat common other terminationa * ’2 per cent, end in ham. 
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provinces—rof the suflix ham to the patronymic local 
name, although most probably a later addition, lind 
possibly the result of conquest, at least reminds i\s of 
the possibility already noticed that even a villa or 
ham or •manor, with a servile population upon^it, 
might be the possesinon of a tribal household, who ^ 
thus might be the lords of a manorial estate. 

(4) Considering,the geographical distribution of 
the patronymic termination, beginning in Thuringia 
and Grapfeld, but becoming most numerous in Ehpstia 
and the * Agri Decumates,’ it is almost impossible to 
avoid the inference that it is in most cases connected 
with settlements in these Eoman districts of offshoots 
from the old Suevic tribe of the Hermundurr—^viz. 
Thunngi, Juihungi, and others who, settling in these 
districts .during Eoman rule, became afterwards lost in 
the later and greater group of the Alamanni. 

This inference might possibly be confirmed by 
the fact that the isolated clusters of names ending in 
‘ ing ’ on the west of the Ehine, correspond in many 
instances with the districts into which we happen to 
know that forced colonies of families of these and 
other German tribes had been located after the ter¬ 
mination of the Alamannic wars of Probus, Maximian, 
and Constantins Clorus. These colonies of M 
were planted, as we have seen, in the valley of the 
Moselle,' and the names of places ending in Viug ’ are 
numerous there to this day. They were i^anted in 
the district of the Tricassi round Troyes and Langres, 
and here again there are numerous patronymic names. 
They were planted in the district of the Nervii round 
Amiens close to the cluster of name^ ending in * ing- 
ahem,’ so many of which in the ninth century are 
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found to belong to the Abbey of St. Bertin. Lastly— ix. 

aii4 thi^ is a point of special interest for the present and^tos- 
inquiry—^we know that similar deportations of tribes- England, 
mm of the Alamannic group were repeatedly made 
into J^ritain, and thus the question arises whether 
thb places ending in * ing * in England may not also 
* mark the sites of peaceable or forced settlements of 
Germans under Eoman rule. • 

They lie, as we have seen,' chiefly within the 
district of the Saxon shore, i.e. east of a line be¬ 
tween the Wash and the Isle of Wight, just as was 
the case also with the survivals of the right of the 
youngest 

If, evidence had happened to have come to hand 
of a similai' deportation of Alamannic Germans into 
Frisia instead of Frisians into Gaul, the coincidence 
would be still more complete. 

* The suggestion is very precarious. Still, it might such 
be asked, where should clusters of tribal households meuts 
of Germans resembling the Welsh Weks and Gavelk 
be more likely to perpetuate their character and iSuf*^** 
resist for a time manorial tendencies than in these 
cases of peaceable or forced emigration into Roman 
provinces ?* Who would be more likely to do so than 
troublesome septs (like that of the Cumberland 
‘ Grumes' in the days of James I.) deported bodily to 
a strange country, and settled, probably not on private 
estates, *but on previously depopulated public land, 
without slaves, and without the possibility of acquiring 
them by making raids upon other tribes ? 

Now, according to Professor Wilhelm Arnold, the 
German writer who has recently given the closest mannic. 
attention to th^e locaf names, the patronymic suffix 
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CsfA?. IX. ‘ ingen ’ is one of the distinctive marks of settlements 
' of Alamaniflc and Bavarian tribes, and deno^s tkat 
the districts wherein it is found have at some time 
or another been conquered or occupied by them. 
The heimSi on the other hand, in -this writer^view, 
are in the same way indicative of Frankish settle¬ 
ments.^ 

The view of so accmate and laborious a student 
must be regarded ks of great authority. • But the 
foregoing inquiry has led in both cases to a some¬ 
what different suggestion as to their meaning, i'he 
suffix heim is Anglo-Saxon as well as Frankish, and 
translating itself into villa and manor seems to re¬ 
present a settlement or estate most often qf the 
manorial type. So that it seems likely,‘that what¬ 
ever German tribes kt whatever time came over 
into the Homan province and usi^ed the lordship 
of existing villas, or adopted the Homan villa as 
the type of their settlement^, would probably have 
called them either weit^ or keinis according to 
whether they used the Homan or the German word 
for the same thing. 

And in the same way it also seems likely, that 
whatever tribes^ at tohatever time^ by their own choice 
or by forced colonisation, settled in home c^nrmnitiea 
of tribesmen with or without a servile population under 
them, would be passing through the stage in which 
they might naturally call their settlements or home- 

^ Arnold’s Anatvielunfien und Vall(|y and tJte Duumattt, 
Wanderun^m dmt9ch<r SXdmme. including amoi^jf them the 
Marbmg, 1881. See pp. 1115 a teq, who bad oros^ oter from the 
He oonddera tbat the Alamenni north of the liTtm late in the third 
wire a group of Qennan peoples cenfhrf. e 
who had settled in the Khine 
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steads after their own names, using the j^atronymic 
su€x in^ 

It is undoubtedly difficult to obtain any clear in¬ 
dication of the iime^ when these settlements may 
have been made. Nor, perhaps, need they be referred 
l^eneraUy to the same period, were it not for the re- 
«markable fact that the personal names prefixed to the 
suffix in England, Flanders, the Moselle valley, round 
Troyes and Langres, in the old Agri Decumates (now 
Wirt^mburg), and in the old Rhastia (now Bavaria), 
and even those in Frisia, were to a very large extent 
identical. 

This identity is so striking, that if the names were, 
as somohave supposed, necessarily claurnames, it might 
be impossible to deny that the English and continental 
districts were peopled actually by branches of the same 
clans. But it must bo admitted that, as the names to 


* In the- Erjdarmg der Peutm- 
ger Tafd, by E. Paulus, Stuttgart, 
1806, there is a careful attempt to 
identify the stations on the Roman 
roads from Brigantia to Vindmimt, 
and from Vittdonfyta to Begino. 
The stations on^the latter, which 
passed through the distiict abound¬ 
ing in ‘ ings/ are thus identified; 
the distances between them, except 
in one case (where there is a dif¬ 
ference of 2 leugen), answering to 
those marhed in the Table (see p. 
86 );^ 

Ftndonim (Windisch), TVne- 
dotte (lleidenschloschen), JuUmago 
(Hiifingen), Brigabanne (Rottweil), 
Art* (Unter-Ifiingen), Samulo- 
cenwie (Rottenberg), Orinario 
(Sindelfingen), Claremka (Oann> 
etatt), Ad Iwiam (Pfahlbronn), 


I Aiiwleia (Aalen) [up to which 
p^t there is a remarkable change 
of names throughout,, but from 
which point the similarity of names 
becomes striking], Opw (Bopfin- 
gen), Septemiaci (Maihingen), Zo- 
eodica (Oettingen), Medianit (Mark- 
hof), Iciniaco (TUing), Biricianis 
(Burkmarshofen), Vetonianie (Nas- 
senfels), Germamro (Kosching), 
Cdemo (Ettling), Ahtuena (Ahens- 
berg), Begino (Regensburg). But 
these names in ing and ingen, and 
Latin tact, do not seem to be patro¬ 
nymic. So also in the case of the 
Roman * Vuw AvreUi^ on the Ohra 
river, now ‘Oehringen.* Is it not 
possible that many other supposed 
patronymics may simpl/mean such 
and such or So-and-so's ' ings ’ or 
meadows ? 


Ckaf. IIC* 


The names 
arc not 
claffuames, 
but per- 
Bonid 
mimes. 
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. CgAf.ix , which the peculiar suffix was added were personal 
names and not family or clan name8-*-«Jb4n and 
Thomas^ and not Smidi and JoTm —it wpuld not be 
safe to press the inference from the sftnilarity tod far. 
Baldo was the name pf a person. There may have 
been persons of that name in every tribe in Gfermany. 
The Baldo of one tribe need not be closely related^ 
to the Baldo of ^otlier tribe, any more than John 
Smith need be related to John Jones. The households 
of each Baldo would be called Baldings, or in the 
old form Baldxngas ; but obviously the Baldings of 
England need have no clan-relationship whatever to 
the Baldings of Tipper Gennany.^ Nevertheless, the 
striking similarity of mere personal names goes for 
something, and it is impossible to pa*ss it by un- 
out is very noticed. The extent of it may be shown by a few 

remark- , 

able. examples. 

' In the following list are placed all the local names 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey of Sussex^ be¬ 
ginning with the first two letters of the alphabet in 
which the peculiar suffix occurs, whether as final 
or not,® and opposite to them similar personal or local 


But the 
identity 
of the 
names 
through 


’ The oocnsional UMtanees in 
Trhieh the patronymie termimition 
is added to the name of a tree or 
an animal, has led to the hasty con¬ 
clusion that the Saxons were ' to- 
tmiiU,' and believed thonselves de¬ 
scended from trees and animals; 
e^. that the Suckmjft of Su^ 
thought themselves descendants of 
the beech tree. The &et that per~ 
ionol namdSvere taken from trees 
*iiid aiumals--'that<mepetaon called 
himseilf * ike Seech,' another ‘ the 


^ 0 ^’'—quite disposes of this argu¬ 
ment, for their households would 
call themselves *Seechmgv' and 
* Wolfmfft' in quite a natural coune, 
without any dream of descent from 
the tree or the animal wbpse name 
their father or great-grasidfather 
had home. 

* The reaemhlanee is equally 
apparent whether the eompsrison 
he made between names without 
Arther suffix or whether those with 
it are included. See the long list 
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names taken from the early records of Wirtemberg, Ohaf. ix. 
i.e. the district of the Ehine, Maine, and Neckar, for- 
merly part of the ‘ Decumates/ 

. • In Sussex. 


/Sfuster, 

A&ingewordn 

AldiDg6bonie 

Babint(Mie 

Basingeliain 

Bechingetone 

Beddingesjham 

*BelingehAm 

Bercbinges 

BeTiingetone 

BoUintan 

Botingelle 

Bablinga 


Wirten^tO'ff. 

Acco, Echo, Eocbo, Acbelm 
Al<£Dg«s 

Babinberoh, Babenhausen, 
•Belnngon 
Besigh^ 

Bechingen 
Bedzingeswilaeri 
Bellingon, BoUingerbof 
Bercbeifn 

BoUo, Bollings 

Bdttinger 

Brisgau 


As regards the supposed patronymic names in inPicardy. 
the district between Calais and St. Omer, Mr. Taylor 
states that 80 per cent, are found also in England.^ 

We may take as a further example the resemblance in the 

, '' t* ^ . . ci t Moselle 

between names of places occurring in Spriiner s maps vaiiey, 
of * Deutschlands Gam ’ in tlie Moselle valley and those 
of places and persons mentioned in early Wirtemberg 
charters. 


Moiwde Valtey, Wirtmherg. 


Beringa 

Beringenis 

EsUngis 

Eadingen 

Frisingen 

Frieso, Frisingen 

Gundredingen 

Gundrud 

HeminiDgsthsl 

Ilemminbah 

lloldingen 

Holda 

Ussmaringa 

Hasmaresheim 

Lukesinga 

Lucas, Laciluuburcb 


of patronymic names in England, 496-513. 

Germany, and France*in Taylofs * Taylor’s Wordtmd Plac(iit,ip^r 
ffordg md Hwes, App. B, pp. 131-4, and App. B, p. 491, 
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Chaf. 13C* 


Jtfowlfe VaUtijf. 
Mnnderehioga 

Ottriogns 

Putiliogs 

Uttangoa 


ManditebflihimlMn, Miui- 
derldngea 
Otefric, Otrik 
Petaii, Pertilo 
XJfeninga ( 

Uto, Uttinuuilare 


The following coincidences' occur 
aampagne, which, efnbraces another distnct into 

which forced emigrants were deporte 


CfutmpagTte. 

Autigny 
Effincourt 
Euffigneux 
Alincoart 
Arrlgne 
Orfaigny 
Attigny 
Etigny 
Bocf^uegney 
Bettigny 


Eiifflondf 

Edington 
Effingham 
Uffin^on 
Arlington 
Arrington 
Orpington 
• Attington 
Ettingball 
Buckingham 
Beddington 


Eutingan 

Oeffingen 

Offingen 


Erpfingeh 

Atting 

Oettinger 

Bochingen 

Bbttingen 


-»/ w 

, And BO on in about forty cases. in 

.“3 - p«“» “■ 

Wirtemberg, gives an equally clear resu . 

1 T 


In Frisia. 

Amnge 

Baltiatiogen 

Belinge 


Wirtmb&rg} 

An, Au6nliofen 
Baldhart, Baldingen 
Bellingon 

Bbttingen 


* See tbe Hats pven in TayWa 
Wor^md Hflcrt, Appendix B, pp. 
496 $t seq, Taylot taye that there 
are 1,100 of the patronymic names 
in Fraaoe, of which 260 are rirodar 

S *«« to E»gU.a. 8«pp.l44 


fAvington (Berks and 

^Beltings (Kent) 
fBelUngdonl Seteml 
\Bellings /countaes 

\ Northampton) 

« Taken from Tr<fditumt$ PhW- 
gngU, Pronke, pp. 5^246. Tto 
above Ikt includes all the names In 
Friria ivith a patronymic and no 
other suffix.- 

• Taken from the W'lrfcw- 
hergitche Urhtndetdnich. 
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JVWM, 

Oredinge * * 

Gandiopfon 

Gtttinge 

Hustinga • 

iluchuigen 

itusdiugun 

Rochin^ 

Huettenijfe 

Wacbennge 

Waegi^ 

Weingi 


Wirtmherg, 

/ Oreglingen, Chxea- \ 
\ dflgen J 


^ f 


JBngkmd, 

rOmmg (JHlssex) 
\Cre88lngliam (Norfolk) 

f Qiij^g (Gloucester) 
iGetingas (Surrey) 


rHuehiheim \ 
XHucoHugoj 

Roingus, Hokinc 
Soittes, Suitger 
Uuachar 
Uaessingun 
Weliingen 


Hacking (Kent) 

Rockingliam (Notts) 

Wakering (Essex) 
Wasbington (Sussex) 


It is impossible to follow out in greater detail these 
remarkable resemblances between the personal names 
which appear with a patronymic suffix in the local 
names in England and Erisia, and certain well-defined 
districts west of the Rhine, and tlie local and personal 
names mentioned in the Wirtemberg charters. The 
foregoing instances must not be regarded as more 
than examples. And for the reasons already given it 
would also be unwise to build too much upon this 
evident similarity in the personal names, but still it 
should be remembered that the facts to be accounted 
for are—(1) The concentration of these places with 
names having a supposed patronymic termination in 
certain defined districts mostly within the old Roman 
provinces. (2) The practical identity throughout all 
these districts of so many of the personal names to 
which this suffix is attached. 

The first fact points to these settlements in tribal 
households having taken place by peaceable or forcible 
emigration during Roman rule, or very soon after, at 
all events at about the same period. The second fact 
points to the pra^jtical homogeneity of the German 
tribes, whose emigrants founded the settlements which 


Csxp, IX* 


The infer¬ 
ences to bO' 
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from the 
similarity. 
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The Germm Land System 

<W.i3E. in England, Flanders, around Troyes and Langres, 
on the Moselle, in Wirtemberg, in Bavaria,' tfhd also 
in Frisia, bear the common suffix to their names.; 

The facts already mentioned of the survival to a 
great exknt in the same districts^ strikingly so m Eng¬ 
land, of the right of the youngest^ and in Kent of th^ 
original form of the local^custom of Gavelkind, point 
in the same direct^n. ^ 

Taking all these things together, we may at least 
regard the economic problem involved in them as one 
deserving closer attention than has yet been given to it. 

The settle- In couclusion, turning back to the direct relation 

Sbai™ of these facts to the process of transition of the 
German tribal system into the later manorial system, 
it must be remembered that the holdmffs of tribal 

manors. . ^ 

households might quite possibly be, from the first, 
embryo manors with serfs upon them. They migh t be 
settlements precisely like those described by Tacitus, 
the lordship of which had become the joint inheritance 
of the heirs of the founder. As a matter of fact, the 
actual settlements in question had at ah events become 
manors before the dates of the earliest documents. 
We have seen, e.g,, that the vihas belonging to the 
monks of St. Bertin, with their almost invariable suffix 
‘ ingahem,' were manors from the time of the first 
records in the seventh century, and they may never 
have been anything else. We have seen that ip the year 
645 the founder of the abbey gave to*.the monks his 
villa cahed Sitdiu^ and its twelve dependent viUas 
(Tatinga viUa, afterwards Tadngahem^ among them) 
with the slaves and colon! upon them. They seem to 

ii^i i wn I >1 i > 1.111(1 ■ 

* C^uatularitm SHthientet p. IS. 
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have beett, in feet, eo many manorial farms just like OHAf, ix . 
those which, as we. learned from Gregory of Tours, 
Chrcfiirmm the previous century founded and handed 
over to the Church. 

have not found, therefore, in this inquiry into They at 
jrhe character of the settlements with local names ISJtdy hi 
ending in the supposed patronymic suffix, doubtful as ^orfai. 
its result has proved, anything whi^h conflicts with the 
general conclusion to which we were brought by the 
manorial character of the Boman villa and the mano¬ 
rial tendency of the German tribal system as described 
by Tacitus, viz. that as a general rule the German 
settlements made upon the conquest of what had once 
been Homan provinces were of a strictly manorial 
type. If the settlements with names ending in ing 
were settlements of kpti or of other emigrants during 
Boman rule, taking at first the form of tribal house¬ 
holds, they at least became manors like the rest during ’ 
or very soon after the German conquests. If, on 
the other hand, they were later settlements of the con¬ 
querors of the Boman provinces, or of emigrants fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of the conquests, they none the less 
on that accohunt soon became just as manorial as those 
Boman villas which by a change of lordship and 
translation of words may have become German keims 
or Anglo Saxon hams. 

It is pertainly possible that during a short period, 
especially if they held no serfs or slaves, tribal 
households may have expanded into free village 
communities. But to infer from the existence of 
patronymic local names that German emigration at 
all generally took the form of free village ecnnmunities. 
would surely not be consistent with the evidence. 



CHAPTEE X. 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE OTENFIELD SYSTEM 
AND SERFDOM OF ENGLAND AND OF THE ROMAN 
* PROVINCES OF GERMANY AND GAEL. 

I. THE OPEN-FIELD SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IN 
GERMANY COMPARED. 

Chap. X. We DOW return to the English manorial and open- 
field system, in order, taking it up where we left it, 
to trace its connexion with the similar Continental 
sysfem, and to inquire in what districts the closest 
resemblances to it are to be found—^whether in the 
un-Eomanised north or in the southern* districts so 
long included within the limes of the Eoman provinces. 

Under the The earliest documentary evidence available on 

IJSem!the English ground left us in full possession of the Saxon 
manor with its village community of serfs ^upon it, 
inhabiting as its shell the open-field system in its most 
organised form, with its (generally) three fields, 
its furlongs, its acre or half-acre strips, its headlands, 
its yard-lands or bundles of normally thirty acres, scat- 
Jered all over the fields, the yard-lan^ representing the 
year’s ploughing of a pair of oxen in the team of 
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eight, and the acre strip the measure of a da/s plough* Csif. x. 
work of^the team. , I 

This was the system described in the * ReeHtudines* 
of the tenth century, and the allusions to the * gebur,’ 
the ‘lard-land,’ the ‘setene,* the ‘gafoV and the 
‘ week-work * in the laws of Ine carried back the evi- 
*dence presumably to the seventh century. 

But it must not be forgotten that side by side 
with this manorial open-held system we found an open-seid 
earlier and simpler form of open-field husbandry 
earned on by the free tribesmen and taeogs of Wales. 

This simpler system described in the Welsh laws 
and the * triads ’ seemed to be in its main features 
practically identical with that described also in the 
Germania of Tacitus. It was an annual ploughing 
up of fresh grass-land, leaving it to go back again 
into grass after the year’s ploughing. It was, in fact, 
the agriculture of a pastoral people, with a large* 
range of pasture land for their cattle, a small portion 
of which annually selected for tillage sufficed for their 
corn crops. This is clearly the meaning of Tacitus, 

‘ Area per annos miUant et stiperest ager.* It is clearly 
the meaning jof the Welsh ‘ triads,’ according to which 
the tribesman’s right extended to his ‘tyddyn,’ with 
its corn and- cattle yard, and to ea-araiion of the 
waste. 

Nor can there be niuch mystery in the relation 
of these two forms of open-field husbandry to each 
other. In both, the arable land is divided in the 
ploughing into furlongs and strips. There is co-opera¬ 
tion of ploughing in both, the contribution of oxen 
to the common team of ^ight in both, the allotment, 
of the strips to tfie owners of the oxen in rotation, 

3 B 
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producing the same scattering of the strips in both. 
The methods are the same. The differenoe ij^es in the 
application of the methods to two different stages of 
economic growth. The ample form is adapted to 
the early nomadic stage of tribal life, and survives 
even after partial settlement, so long as grassland is 
sufficiently abundant to allow of h:e8h ground 
broken by the plough e&ich year. The more complex 
and organised form implies fixed settlement on the 
same territory, the necessity for a settled agri¬ 
culture within a definite limit, and the consequent 
ploughing of the same land over and over again for 
generations. The three-field system seems to simply 
the adaptation of the early open-field husbandry to a 
permanent three-course rotation of crop». 

But there is a further distinguishing feature of 
the English three-field system which implies the 
introduction of yet another factor in the complex 
result, viz. the yard-land. And this indivisible bundle 
of strips, to which there was always a single succession, 
was evidently the holding not of a free tribesman 
whose heirs would inherit and divide the inheritance, 
but of a serf, to whom an outfit of oxen had been 
allotted. In fact, the complex and mor^ organised 
system would naturally grow out of the. simpler form 
under the two conditions of settlement and serfdom. ' 

Now, turning from England to the Continent, we 
have in the same way various forms of the open-field 
system to deal with, and in comparing them with the 
^glish system their geographical distribution becomes 
very important. 

Happily, very close attention has recently been 
given to this subject by German students, and we are 
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able to rely with confideiace on the facts collected by Chap. x. 
Pr. liandau/ by Dr. Hanssen,* and lastly by Dr. August gotmT 
Meitzen in his AMmtdng der Deutwhen in Deutsche 

and in ♦his stUl more recent and interesting ueman 
revie^ of the collected works of Dr. Hanssen.* 

• Whilst we learn from these writers that much 
* remains to be done before the last word- can be said 
upon so intricate a subject, some general points seem 
at least to be clearly made out. * 

In the first place there are some German systems 
of fiusbandry which may well be weeded out at once 
from the rest as not analogous to the AngloTSaxon 
three-field system in England. 

TJiere is the old ^ Feldgrasimrihschaft^ analogous TheFeW- 
perhaps toMihe Welsh co-ploughing of the waste and 
the shifting ‘ Arva ’ of the Germans of Tacitus, which 
still lingers in the mountain districts of Germany and 
Switzerland, where corn is a secondary crop to grass.fi 

There are the ‘ Eimelhofe ’ of Westphalia and other The Kn- 
districts, Le. single farms, each consisting mainly of 
land aU in one block, like a modern English farm, 
but as different as possible from the old English open- 
field system, with its yard-lands and scattered strips.® 
Further, there is a peculiar form of the open-field 
system, chiefly found in forest and marsh districts, in 
which each holding consists generally of one single 

* * Die Territorim in Semtg auf *■ ‘ Georg SemmUf ftU Agrar^ 

ihre SUdmgmdihreEntvHcklung^' Uutmhor.' Von August Meitzen, 

Ilamlyurg and Gotlin, 1864. 1881. Tttbingen. 

‘ Dr. Hanssen’s vafious papers * See Hanssea’s obapter, 'Dm 
on the subject are collected in FddgranoirthitAeft dmOeoker Oe- 
bis Agrarkietoriieho AOaruUungen, hirgegegenAmi in his A^ftovkut. 

Leipzig, 1880. Ahkandl,^ pp. 132 ot eeq, , 

» Jena, 1870, • Landau, pp. ie.20. 


3 B 2 
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long strip of hnd^ reaching from the homestead right 
Fowttaad across the village territory to its boundary This 
system, so different from the previQent Anglo-Saxon 
system, is supposed to represent comparatively modem 
colonisation and reclamation of forest and marsh jland; 
and though possibly bearing some analogy to the Eng¬ 
lish fen system, is not that for which we are seeking. 

Passing all these by, we come to a peculiar 
method of husbandry which covers a large tract of 
country, and which is adopted under both the single 
farm system and also the open-field system with Bet¬ 
tered ownership, but which nevertheless is opposed 
to the three-field system. It is especially important 
for our purpose because of its geographical position. 

All over the sand and bog district of Iflie north of 
tem ^ Germany, crops, mostly of rye and buckwheat, have 
for centuries been grown year after year on the same 
land^ kapt productive by marling and peat manure, 
on what Hanssen describes as the * one-field system.’ * 
This system is found in Westphalia, East Priesland, 
Oldenburg, North Hanover, Holland, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Brunswick, Saxony, and East Prussia. Over 
parts of the district under this one-field system the 
single-farm system prevails, in others the fields are 
divided into ‘Gewanne’ and strips, and there is 
scattered ownership. 

Now, possibly this one-field system, with its 
marling and peat manure, may have b(^ the 
system describe by Pliny as prevalent in Belgic 
Britain and Gaul before the Boman conquest, 


' See the mtareatiag exemflee 
given m M^tien'e Awkfdtmgt 
withsiepe. 


, * See Haneeen’e chapter on Uie 

AjgrtBrhkt. Ah^ 
htam. pp. 190 et nejp. 
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in England amd Germany, 

but qertainly it is not the system prevalent in Ohap.x . 
England under Saxon rule. And yet this district 
where the one-field system is prevalent in Germany 
is precisely th6 district from which, according to the 
common theory, the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain 
• came. It is precisely the district of Germany where 
the three-field system is conspicuously absent. So 
that although Nasse and Waite somewhat hastily 
suggested that the Saxons had introduced the three- 
field system into England, Hanssen, assuming that 
the invaders of England came from the north, con¬ 
fidently denies that this was possible. ‘ The Anglo- 
* Saxons and the Frisians and Low Germans and 
‘ Jutes whQ came with them to England cannot [he 
‘ writes] have brought the three-field system with 
‘ them into England, because they did not themselves 
‘•use it at home in North-west Germany and Jutland.* 

He adds that even in later times the thifee-field 
system has never been able to obtain a firm footing 
in these coast districts.^ 

There remains the question, where on the Conti- Thethwe- 
nent was prevalent that two- or three-field system t®m 
analogous tJb the one most generally prevalent on the 
manors of England ? 

The result of the careful inquiries of Hanssen, 

Landau,^ and Meitzen seems to be, broadly speaking,, 
this, vi^., that setting aside the complication which 
arises in those districts where there has been a Slavic 
occupation of German ground and a German re-occu- 
pation of Slavic ground,® the ancient* three-field 
system, with its huben of scattered strips, was most 

.. . . . . .. . ' ' t 'l ' ' '■ .. . .. 

Hanssen, p. 496. I tion, see especially Meitsen's Aut* 

* 4fl to this part of the ques-1 breiivmj. 
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generally prevalent south of the Lippe and the 
Teutoherger Wald, Le, in those districts once occu¬ 
pied by the Suevic tribes located roupd the Boman 
limee^ and still more in those districts within the 
Boman linm which were once Boman provinces^ 
the *• Agri Decumates/ Bhsetia, and Germania Frizna— 
the present B^en, Wirtamberg, Swabia, and Bavaria, 
on the German side the Bhine, and Blsass and the 
Moselle valley on its Gallic side.^ . 

These once Boman or partly Bomanised districts 
were undoubtedly its chief home. Sporadically and 
later, it existed further north but not generally. 

This general geographical conclusion is veiy im¬ 
portant. But before we can fairly assume either a 
Boman or South German origin, the similarity of the 
English and South German systems must be examined 
in their details and earliest historical traces. Further, 
the examination must not be confined to the shell. 
It must be ext^ded also to the serfdom which in 
Germany as in England, so to speak, lived, within it. 

In previous chapters some of the resemblances 
between the English and German systems have inci¬ 
dentally been noticed, but the reader pardon 
some repetition for the sake of clearness in the state¬ 
ment of this important comparison. 


* liuidau, * IH» TwrUorimf pp. 82 ft teq. 
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* II. TtB.BOUIfDAjttBS, OE ‘ MAECHiB.’ 

First as to the whole territory or ager occupied 
bj th® village community or township. This, by 
,the presentment of the homage of the EQtchin Manor, 
was described in the record by its bsundaries —from 
such a place to such a place, and^so on till the start¬ 
ing-point was reached again. 

In the ^gerncera ’ of the Saxon charters the same 
form was used. 

In the ‘ marchce * of the manors surrendered to 
the abbey of Lorsch in the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies*, the same form was used in the Ehine valley. 

It is, in fact, as we have seen, a form in use 
before the Christian era, and described by the Eoman 
* ^grimensores * as often adopted in recording the 
'limites* of irregular territories, to which their rect-* 
angular centuriation did not extend. 

Now, when we consider this method, it implies 
permanent settlements close to one another, where 
even the marshes or forests lying between them have 
been permanently divided by a fixed line, or it im¬ 
plies that a necessity has arisen to mark ofi* the occu¬ 
pied territory from the ager pvhlicm. It may have 
been derived from the rough and ready methods of 
marking divisions of tribe-land during the early and 
unsettled stages of tribal life. But the German 
settlements described by Tacitus seem to have^jeen 
without defined boundaries. ‘ Agri ’ were taken pos¬ 
sesion of according to the number of the settlers, 
pro numero eidtorum. Not till some outside influences 
compelled final settlement would the necessity for 
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wett-murk^ b^ndari^ ofteiitoriea araie* And 
have seen that the evidence of lo^ etrongly 
points to the Boman rule as this setting influence. 

In the liOTsch dharters the districts included 
within the ^ mardies * are often, as we have* seen, 
called ‘ marks/ 

t 

HI. ¥he th^eb ^fields, ob * zelosit.’ 

Next as to the division of the arable land into 
fields—^generally three fields'—^representing the 
annual rotation of crops. 

The homage of the Hitchin Manor presented that 
the common fields within the township had im- 
memoriably been and ought to be kept and cul¬ 
tivated in three successive seasons of— 

(1) Tilth-grain, 

(2) Etch-grain, and 

(3) Fallow. 

The three fieldl are elsewhere commonly known 
as the— 

(1) Winter corn, 

(2) Spring corn, and 

(3) Fallow. 

Universally, the fallow ends at the autumn 
sowing of the wheat crop of the next seasonfy whieh 
is hence called ‘ winter com.* 

l%e woifd eibhi or oddish, or edish^ occurs in 
Tusser, and means the stubble of the previous crop 

. m 

* 'Sometinui in Oenoanr, w fa I on the*jg<ew^ 

Elag^aad, Uma were two or mote. I Tmt- wni 
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of whatever kind. Thtnf, in the for 

February/ he 9ay8»— 

0 tiA, ere ye jilowi 
« With hog, sheep, ao|*'eow.’ ^ 

Thjs ill evidently to prepare the stubble of the last 

year’s corn crop for the spring sown bean or other 

crop; for under the same month he says,— 

* <* 

Go plow b the stubble, for now i»the season 
For sowbg of vetches, of beans, and of peason.^ 

» 

In the directions for the October sowing are the 
following lines:— 

Seed first go fetch 
For ediah, or etch. 

White wheat if ye please, 

Sow now upon pease.’ 

And again,— 

When wheat upon eddiah ye mind to bestow 
Let that be the first of the wheat ye do sow. 


White wheat upon pease-e^e^ doth grow as he would, 
But fallow is if we did as we should. 


When peason ye had and a iallow thereon, 

Sow wWt ye may well without dung thereupon.’ 

‘ Etch-grain ’ is therefore the crop, generally 
oats or beaus, sown in spring after ploughing the 
stubble of the wheat crop, which itself Was best 
sown if possible upon the fallow, and so was called 
tilth-grain.’ 

The oats »r beans grown on the wheat stubble 
were sometimes called ^ Breach-corn,* and Breach- 
land was land prepared for a second crop.' 


’ Tusser, * February Abstract.’ ’ Id, ‘ October Husbandry.* 
• Id, * Febroaiy Hftbandry.’ * * Halliwell, sui com. 

^ Id. ’October Abstract.’ 
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Where eha31 we find these words sand things on 
the Continent P . • 

Looking to the Letin words ui^ for the tjiree 
fields, it is obvious that these were sometimes regarded 
as three separate ploughings^aratur/n, or cuUura ^— 
or as so many sowings—just as in the 
north of England they are called *■ falls/ or ^ fallows,’ 
which have to be pjouglied. 

In North Germany, where they occur, they 
are generally simply called ^felder in Frjmce 
around Paris they were called in the ninth century 
‘ sationes ; but in South Germany and Switzerland 
the usual word for each field is Zdg^ which Br. 
Landau connects with the Anglo-Saxon * iil^ende ’ 
(tilling), and the later English ^ tilth,* one of the 
Hitchin words. And he says that Zelg strictly means 
only the ploughed field * (aratura), though used fgr 
'all the three. The three fields were thus spoken of 
as three tilths. The word ‘ Zelg * we have already 
found in the St. Gall charters in the eighth century, 
and Br. Landau points out other instances of the 
same date of its use in the districts of Swabia, the 
middle Ehine, and later in the Inn Valley 

On the other hand, in Westphalia, in Baden, and 
especially in Upper Swabia and Upper Bavaria, as 
far as the river Isar, and also in Swit^rland, the 
word Esch is the one in use,* the word being U6e4 in 

ter, A.S. 704. B. M. aadeal 
Oburtor, Gotten MS. Angnstoa, ii. 

B$. * TWcow km* (Twidrenham. 
in Middleflez). 

* litiidia,68. 

* Gkierard’s <f Jmimon. 

*Atat imtey tret utLwitet oertioa tree.' 


pp. 194, Ac,; and see OlosMiy, p. 
406. 

* liUidta, p. 64. 

^ Ltndntt,p.64. 'BtenlteForm 
dieses Wortos ist sttswe, rnwra, 
es|^(gothiM]iiM), und vdid in 

a __i_I 
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Westphalia, also for the whole arable area.^ Esch Ohap. x» 
also was* in use at the date of the earliest form of 
the JBavarian laws (in the seventh century). The 
hedge put up in defence of the sown field is there 
called •an ‘ ezzisczun.^ ^ Still earlier, in the fourth 
century, further East the open fields seem to have 
been called ‘ attish ; ’ for Ulphilas, in his translation 
of Mark ii. 23, speaks of the disciples walking over the 
‘ attisk ’— i.e. over the * etch,' or * eddish ’—instead of 
as in the Anglo-Saxon translation over the ^cecera,* 

Here, therefore, we have another of the Hitchin 
words. 


In Hesse, according to Dr. Landau, the three *Brach- 

/» 11 • 1 j* frioht©,’ 

fields are spoken of as— 


(1) In der Lentsen, 

(2) In der Brache, 

(3) In der Biu/re, 


On the Main, in the fifteenth century, they were* 
spoken of as— 

(1) Densfrichte. 

(2) Brack frichto. 

(3) Bwr frichte. 


In Elsass, yi the fourteenth century, and on the 
Danube— 

(1) Brochager (Brack field) 

(2) Rarager (Fallow field) 


wei^e used, arid Dr. Landau says that Each is sometimes 
put in contrast with ‘ Brack! * Whatever njay be 

^ Hanesen's chapter, * Zur Oe- Ferta, p. 309. In eii x. 21 the 
ackioMe Feldajfateme in Ihutaek- \ words ‘ SmUa convMnalea ’ are 
land! in his Agrnrkutmache Ab^ j used uf open fielde. In the Bur* 
handlmffmf p. 104. I ^dtan Lam * AdditamentumPri- 

• <8i illttm eepem eraperit mum,’ tit. 1, ‘AgTicommuiuae.’ 
diesipamit quern Bmtemm vocant,’ | * Landau, pp. €4~d. 

Ac, Texiw Legia Primua, x. 16. 



<!hup. X, 


!these 

irordB' 

point to 

connexion 

withSondi 

Oermany. 


‘Shot.’ 


•Clewann.* 


Hendlaiid. 


sgo Thi Spstm^ 

the exact meaxung of the word whether 

referring to the breakings of the rotetidh or the 
breaking of the stubble—-there can be no doubt of 
the identity of the word with the English Breach and 
Breach-corn, ® • 

It appears, therefore, that in South Germany^ 
and especially in the districts once Roman province, 
the three fields representing the rotation of crops 
for many centurifes have been known by names closely 
resembling those used in England. * 


IV. THE DIVISION OF THE FIELDS INTO FCBLONGS 

AND AGEES. 

Passing next to the divisions of the open fields, 
we take firpt the Furlongs or Shots (the Latin 
QuarentencB). 

The word ‘ Shot ’ probably is simply the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ sceot,* or division ; but it is curious to find in 
a document of 1318 mention of *unam peciam, 
quod vulgariter dicitur Sohoet * at Paeeau^ near the 
junction of the Inn with the Danube.^^ « 

The usual word in Middle and South Germany ’ 
is * Gewende^ in Lower Germany ‘ Wande * or ‘ Wanne,* 
or ‘ Gewann *—swords which no less than the Furlong * 
refer to the length of the fiirrow and the turning of 
the plough at the end of it. 

The headland^ on which the plough was turned, 

Ptwau raceivedito iuuiie<frc»n InEaat F^iadand, mdcr the 
• Bonap kgion of Sabm o^dold fty«teni,tfae wotd * 

feiMD stationed theie.—Afoti. Soiea, is ased for * lurlonga.’ Hansson, p. 
jODt p. 83. Landau, p. 49. 198. 
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is slso found in the German three-field system as in Cbip« x. 
England., 

In a Frankish document quoted by Dr. Landau, it *Voracker.‘ 
is called the * Ywackery elsewhere it is known as the 
* Anwd^der * {vermra)y or ‘ Vorwart.* ^ 

In the English system the furlongs were divided 
into strips or acres ]jy turf balks left in the plough¬ 
ing, and, as we have seen, On hill-sides, the strips 
became terraces, and the balks steep banks called 
Minces.’ It will be remembered that these were TheLince 
produced by the practice of always turning the sod «Ealn.» 
downhill in the ploughing. There are many linces 
as far north as in the district of the ‘ Teutoberger 
Wald,’! and they occur in great numbers as far south 
as the Inn VtiUey, all the way up to St. Mauritz and 
Pontresina. Although in many places the terraces 
in the Engadine are now grass-land, it is well known 
to*the peasantry that they were made by ancient . 
ploughing. 

The German word for the turf slope of these 
terraces is ‘ Eain^ and, like the word balk, it means 
a strip of unploughed turf.® It is sometimes used for 
the terrace itself. Precisely the same word is used 
for the simifar terraces in the Dales of Yorkshire, 
which are still called by the Dalesmen < reeam ’ or 
reins'*^ Terraces of the same kind are found in 

* Lnadai^ p. 82. derdtde, by JoMph Lucas, 

’ There are great numbetslio be c. viii., where th^ is au interesting 
seen from the railway from Ems as description of the * jEteins’ in Nid- 
far as Nordhtmaen on the route to detdale. Similar terraces oocur in 
Berlin. the neighbouring dales of Hillsdale, 

* Thus MMeXhen is the turf Bransdale,'and Fomdale; and also 
balk left unploughed as a boundary, in Wharfdale and the Talley of the 

* Halliwell. a ri^ Kibble, &c, 

(north). See also SKudies in Ntdr 
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(kip. X. Scotland; and when Pennant in 1772 asked what 
they were called, he was told that they were baulks *' 
Both words suggest a wider tJhan merely German 
origin. ‘ Balk * is as thoroughly a Welsh word * as 
it is English and German. ^ Bain ’* can hardly be 
other than.the Welsh ‘ Ehm ’ (a diviisfon), or ‘ Ehyn' 
and ‘ grwn * (a ridge), with whigh the name of the 
open-field system in Mland and Scotland—* runrrig * 
—is no doubt connected. The English word lines or 
Unch^ with the Anglo-Saxon * hlinc ’ and ‘ hlince,* is 
perhaps allied to the Anglo-Saxon ‘Hlynian,* or 
* Hlinian,’ to lean, making its participle * hlyniyende 
and this, and the old High German ' hlinm,* are 
surely connected with the Latin and Italian *m- 
cUnare* and the French ‘ endin' As we have seen, 
the Boman- * Agrimensores' called these slopes or 
terraces ‘ mpercilia* 

4 

Next let us ask, whence came the English acre 
itself? 

The aen It represented, as we have seen, a day’s work at 
d^^vork. ploughing. Hence the German Morgen and Tagwerk, 
in the Alps Tagwan and Tagwen ; and hence also, as 
early as the eighth century, the Latin ^JurnaUs ’ and 

^ PennaiiVB Tow in SoatUrndf most preciaelj finished. I am told 
p. 281, ‘Oheerred on the right that such titts of tonaoes are not un- 
aeperal very regular tenaoesetElSitt common in these part^ where they 
the face of a MQ. They are most are oaUed haulks.’ 
exactly formed, aUttle nmA in the * See Pugh’s Wtkh Dktumaiy : 

ndddle Hhe a firm walk, and about JBtSe, a break in furrow land. 

20 feet broad, aid of oonaider- .Polcfe, a breaking of furrows, 
able length. In aome'plkcea were ifoAub, to bseak ferrows. 
three, in others fiee flints, flaoed JMSskp, having irregular fhrrows. 
^one above the other, terminating ifi 0 feh(r,akrBaWof 
Exactly in a line at each end, and And sea sigms, p. 4. 
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'^dmrnalis'^ In early Boman times Varro describes C to.x . 
the jug^ [or yt^ww]—the Roman acre->as ‘ quod 
^juncH bove$ unodle emrare pomnt** 

(the division of arable open fields into day-works 
was t])^refore aficient. It was also widely spread, and 
by*no means oonfined to the three-field system. It was 
common to the co-aration of both free tribesmen and 
‘ taeogs * in Wales; and the J'ellahin of Palestine to 
this moment divide their open fields into day-works 
for Jhe purpose of easy division among them, accord¬ 
ing to their ploughs or shares in a* plough.® 

In the Irish open-field system, as we have seen, 
the land was very early divided into equal ‘ ridges,’ 
for in .the passage quoted, referring to the pressure of 
population ih the seventh century, the complaint was, 
not that the people received smaller ridges than in 
former times, but fewer of them. These ridges, how¬ 
ever, may or may not have been ‘ day-works.’ 

But perhaps, outside of the three-field system, a 
still more widely spread practice was that of dividing 
the furlongs or larger divisions into as many strips as 
there were sharers^ without reference to the size of the 
strips. This practice seems to be the one adopted in 
many parts of Germany, in Russia, and in the East, and 
it is in common use in the western districts of Scotland 
to this day whenever a piece of land is held by a 
number of clrofters as joint ^Jiolders.^ 

So in tho St. GaQ ohart^, ^ I haye found it in use on tho 
quoted above. Thus also Dronke, coast opposite the Isle of Skye. 
Troditionet St JhnUq, JPuktenseif p. Several crofters will take a tract of 
107, ^ zx.diamale8 hoc est quod tot land, divide it drst into larger 
diebus arari ^^oteiit’’—Landau, 4d. divisions, or * parks,* and then divide 
* Varro, Da Re R^ioaf i. l(b ^be parlu into lots, of which ea^ 

0 See euprof chapter viii. takes one. 
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It is doubtful whether the division into sere dtd^ 
representmg day-works, and/livided from their neigh¬ 
bours by ‘ raine ’ or balks, was one bf the features 
the original German system of ploughing. It 
chiefly, if not entirely, in the districts within er near 
to the Boman * limes,’ or colonised after the conquest^ 
of the Boman provinces, that it appears to have been 
prevalent.^ ^ * 

With regard to the word ‘ acre,’ it is probably of 
very ancient origin. . 

The Glerman ‘acker’ has the wider sense of 
ploughed land in general, but sometimes in East 
Friesland,^ and also in South Germany and German 
Switzerland it has still the restricted meaning of the 
acre strip laid out for ploughing.® 


Boman 

jingerum. 


We now pass to the form of the acre strip or 
day’s work in ploughing. 

The Boman actus or furrow length was 120 feet, 
or twelve 10-feet rods. The actus quadratus was 
120 feet square. The jugerum was composed of two 
of these actus quadrati. It was therefore in length 
still an actus or furrow of 120 feet, and Jt was twice 
as broad as it was long; whilst the length of the 
English acre is ten times its breadth. 

Thus the English acre varied much in its shape 

.... #.■■■- ... .. ^ 


> I am indebted fotUusiuformar* 
tioQ to Profeaaor Meitsen, wbo in- 
forma me that he donbta whether it 
waa a feature of the old purely 
German open fielda In nndistorbed 
old Germandiatiiotslhe * Gewaime’ 
and atripa are of inregtdav and 
^ afhitrary nie, and are not separated 
liy pacmanent turf * raine ’ or balka. 


» HanMen, p. 108. - 
* la the Engadine, in reply to 
the qneation what the flat staripa 
between the fiaohea ware called, 
the driver aaawered, ‘ Whea 
it wae poioted out that they were 
ffrau, the reply waa, ^Ahl but 
a hundred jiara ago they were 
ploughed.’ 


S' s, 
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from the Boman jugerum. Its exact measurements 
are found in the mo^pa^ gr measure of the day-work of 
the tenants of th& abbot of St. Eemy at Bheims, which 
is described in the Polyptique of the ninth century 
as forty perches in length and four in width.^ It 
occurs again in the ‘ mpaUca ’ of the Polyptique of 
the abbey of St. Maur, near Nantes, which was of 
precisely the same dimensions.* And we have seen 
that the ‘ andecena,’ or measure of the day’s work of 
ploughing for the coloni and servi of the Church, was 
described by the Bavarian laws in the seventh cen¬ 
tury as of precisely the same form as the English 
acre, forty rods in length and four rods in width, only 
that the rods were Roman rods of 10 feet. 

We have*to go, therefore, to Bavaria in the seventh 
century for the earliest instance of the form of the 
English acre. And in this earliest instance it had a 
distinctly servile connexion, as it had also in the* 
French cases quoted. In all it fixed the day’s task¬ 
work of semi-servile tenants. 

Further, the Bavarian ‘ andecena,’ if the spelling 
of the word may be trusted, may have another curious 
and interesting connexion with the Saxon acre, to 
which attention must be once more turned. 

We have seen that the tithes were to be paid in 
Saxon times in the produce of ‘ every tenth acre as it 

> M. Ou^nrd*8 Latroductioii to is given to the abbey ‘cnm. sedecim 
the P<ilypt.iqu* Simmon, p. 641. porcionibus terns ques lingua eoruin 
^ Id. p. 641; and Appendix, “ acres ” nominantor' {k.'n. 1061- 
i. p. 286. The Irish aoi^ is of the 1076). In Normandy, in the twelfth 
same form as the Blnglish—4 rods and thirteenth centuries, there were 
Vy 40—but the rod is 22 feet. See acres of four roods,' vergdes.’* Id. 
the Qartuiaire de Redmdxi Brittan^, p. cocxi. Oompare also the form 
No. cccxxYi.(p. 277), where a church | the Welsh erw. 


Chat. X. 
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Ohap. X. is traversed by the plough.* The Eomau land-tribute 
The fom in Ehastia and the * Agri Be^umates * also consisted of 
tithes. If these latter tithes vrore paid as the Saxon 
®<^^i®siastical tithes were, by every tenth strip being 
▼as taken, set aside for them in the ploughing, the words of the 
Bavarian law have an important significance, the 
judex or milieus is re<|utred by the laws to see that 
the colonus or serpus shall render by way of agra- 
Hum or land tribute according to what he has, from 
every thirty modii threemodii {i.e, the tenth)—‘lawful 
‘ andecencB {andecenas kgitimas)^ that is (the rod having 
‘ ten feet) four rods in width and forty in length, to 
‘ plough, to sow, to hedge, to gather, to lead, and to 
‘ store. 

' Now why is the peculiar phraseology used ‘ from 
‘ 30 modii 3 modii’? Surely either because three 
modii, according to the * Agrimensores,’ went to the 
juger, or because the actual acre of the locality was 
sown with three modii of seed,* so that in either case it 
was a way of saying ‘ from every ten acres one acre.’ 
Further, the form and measure of the acre is de¬ 
scribed, and it is called the ‘ lawful andecena' The 
word itself in its peculiar etymology possibly contains 
a* reference to the one stnp set apart in ten for the 
tithe. Be this as it may, here again, in another point 
connected with the ^ acre,’ we find the nearest and 
earliest analogies in ^South Germany withip the old 
Roman province. 

^ Pertz, 278. Lex Bamwaruh 8omi<mthejugerui)l,lmttlie^2(yw- 
rum texiue legit primWf IS, ptl eendeetmj bdng only about 

‘ The Agrimensores reckoned 3 iiuee>fifl:bs of a jugerum, would re- 
modii of land to the jugerum. Oro- 3 modii of wheat seed to 

Vdem^ i. p. 850 (18). In sow it. 
general 5 modii of wheat seed was j 
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Lastly, we have still to explain the reason of the 
differei^ce between the form of the Roman ‘ actus * 
and * juger ’ and that of the early Bavarian and Eng> 
lisfi acre. » 

TJj^e Egyptian arura was 100 cubits square.^ 

* The Greek w\4$pov was 10 rods or 100 feet square * 

The Roman actus was 12 rods or 120 feet square. 

The Roman ‘ jugerumwas made up of two 
* actus ’ placed side by side, and was the area to be 
ploughed in a day. . 

In all these cases the yok&of two oxen is assumed, 
and the length of the acre, or ‘ day-work,’ is the 
length of the furrow which two oxen could properly 
plough at a stretch.® 

The reason of the increased length of the Bavarian 
and the English acre was, no doubt, connected with 
the fact of the larger team.^ 

If the Bavarian team was of eight oxen, like that 
of the English and Welsh and Scotch common plough, 
it would seem perfectly natural that with four times 
the strength*of team the furrow might also be assumed 
to be four times the usual length. In this way the 
Greek and Roman furrow of 10 or 12 rods may na¬ 
turally have been extended north of the Alps intojthe 
‘ furlong * of forty rods. 


Chap. X. 


Form of 
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day’s-work 
oonntetod 
Trith the 
number of 
oxen in 
the team. 


Herod, ii.jes. 11, fi7. 

‘ Aocv’ding to Suidas it was * The Bey. W. Denton, in his 
eqasl to four dpovpm, and H^er and Serviam, p. 135, 

mentions rerpayvor as a usual field mentions Servian ploughs with six, 
representing a day’s work. (Od. ten, or twelve oxen in the team, 
xviii. 374.) Hence rerpdyvop«*as Bee also mention of aimi l a r teams 
much as a man can plough in a day.’ of oxen or hufieloes in Turkey— 
‘ Sulcum autem ducere longi- Seportt on Tenures of Land, 1869- 
orem quam pedum (Centumviginti' 70, p 306. 
coutrarium pecori est.’—Col. ii* 
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c 

Now, there is a remarkable proof that long furrows, 
and therefore probably large Hearns, were jused in 
Bavaria, then within the Eoman province of Bhietia, 
as early as the second century* The remains of the 
Bavarian ‘ HochScker ’ are described as runniijg un¬ 
interruptedly for sometimes a kilometre and more, 
i.e. five times the length of the English furlong. 
And a Roman road with milestones, dating as early 
as A.n. 201, in one place runs across these long fur¬ 
rows in a way which seems to prove that they were 
older than the road.' 

Professor Meitzen argues from this fact that these 
‘Hochacker’ with long furrows are pre-German 
in these districts, and in the absence of evidence of 
their Celtic origin he inclines to attribute Hhem to the 
husbandry of officials or contractors on the imperial 
waste lands, who had at their command hundreds of 
slaves and heavy plough teams. 

This may be the solution of the puzzling question 
of the origin of the Bavarian ‘ Hochacker,’ but the 
presence of the team of eight oxen in Wales and 
Scotland as well as in England, and the mention of 
teams of six and eight oxen mentioned in the Vedas* 
as psed by Aryan husbandmen in the East, centuries 
earlier, makes it possible, if not probable, that the 
Romans, in this instance as in so many others, adopted 
and adapted to their purpose a practice which they 
found already at work, conijected perhaps with a 
heavier soil and a clumsier plough than they were 
used to south of the Alps.® 

^ * Der atte^ Avhm der • There are two other pointa 

ecAen.’ Von which hear upon the Bomancon- 

Zunmer’a laben^ neifion with the acre, 

p, 237* {!) If the length of Uie furrow 
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Chap. X. 


V. THE HOLDINGS—^THB YARJ>-LAND OR HUB. 

# 

We now pass from the strips to the holdings. 

• The typical English holding of a serf in the oj)en 
‘fields was the yard-land of normally thirty acres (ten 


was to be inereaaed, it woi^d be na* 
tura] to jump from one well-known 
measure to another. The gtadium, 
or leligth of the foot race, was one- 
eighth of a mile, and was com¬ 
posed of ten of the Greek Aftfia. 
The ' furlong ’ is also the one-eighth 
of a mile, and contains ten chains. 
Bui tile stadium contained 625 
Homan feet or■'600 Greek feet— 
about 607 English statute feet. 
How does this comport with its 
containing 40 rods P The fact is, 
the rod varied in different provmcea, 
and the Romans adopted probably 
the rod of the country in measuring 
the acre. * Perticas autem juxta 
loca vel crassitudinem terrarum, 
proutprovincialibusplacuit videmus 
esse dispo6itas,quasdam decimpedas, 
quibuadam duos additos pedes, ali- 
quas vero zv. ^1 z. et vii. pedum 
diffinitas.*— Pttuca df Menauris, 
Orom. rs^.,Lachmnnn, &c., p. 871. 
Forty rods of 10 cubits, or 16 feet 
each, would equal the 600 feet of 
the Greek stadium. In fact, the 
Englidi statute fbrloog b hped 
upon a rod of 16^ feet. There is 
also the further fact that the later 
Agrimensores expressly mention a 
* stadialis ager of 626 fset ’ (Lach- 
mann, Isodorus, p. 868; Ds ilfsnp 
suns exeerptat p. 372^ So thalj^it 
seems to be clear that the stadium, 
like the furlong, was used not only 


in meaairing distances, but also in 
the division of fields. 

(2) We have seen that the acre 
strips in England were often called 
* balks,' b^ause of the ridge of un¬ 
broken turf by which they were 
divided the one from the other. We 
have further seen that the word 
'balk' in Welsh and in English 
was applied to the pieces of turf left 
unploughed between the furrows 
by careless ploughing. There is a 
Vedic word which has the same 
meaning. • 

The Latin word * scamnum ’ hud 
precisely this meaning, and also it 
was applied by the Agrimensoree 
to a piece of land broader than its 
length. The ‘ scamnum ’ of the 
Roman ‘castrum’ was the strip 
600 feet long and 60 to 80 feet 
broad—nearly the shape of the 
English and Bavarian ‘acre'-—set 
apart for the * legati * and' tribunea.* 
The fields in a conquered district, 
instead of being allotted in squares 
by ' centuriation,* were divided into 
‘ sctama’ and ‘ etriga;* and the fields 
thus divided into pieces broader 
than their leugtli were called ‘ agri 
scammati,’ while those divided into 
pieces longer than their breadth 
were called ‘ agristrigati.’ Itength 
was throughout isckoned from 
north to south; breadth from Sitst 
to west. Fruntinub states that tlm 
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OaAP. X, scattered acres in each of the three fields), to which 
an outfit of two oxen was assigned as ^eetene^ or 
‘ stuhtf and which descended from one generation to 
another as a complete indivisible whole. 

The hub The German word for the yard-land is ko/ of hufi ; 
lanS^* oldest form huoba, hvha, hova} And Aventinus,, 

writing early in the sixteenth century of the holdings 
in Bavaria in the thfrteenth centu]^y, distinguishes the 
hof as the holding belonging to a quadriga^ or yoke 
of four oxen, taxed at sixty ‘asses,’ from the Awi or 
holding of the higa or yoke of two oxen, and taxed 

' am puUica ’ in the ptoTinoes 'were use in asaigning lands to the mem*, 
cultivated ‘ more antique ’ on this hers of a colony, it is eometimes 
method of the * ager per stngas et represented on meials by the side 
per scamna di^ue et asdgnatus,’ of the augurial plough. By trans- 
wbilst the fields of the ^cobnue’ ference, ^e whob area of land 
of Boman citizens or adldbra planted measured out and assigned to a 
^n the conquered districts were colony was known to the Agri- 

* centuriated.' See IVontinus, lib. mensores as its ^perUca’ (Lach- 

l p. 2, and fig. 3 in the plates, and manu, Frontinus, pp. 20 and 26; 
also fig. 109; and see Budorff's ob- Hyginus, p. 117; Siculus Flaccus, 
servations, ii. 200-298. The whole p. 169; Isodorus, p. 869). 
matter is, however, very obscure, The lAtin <viiga,’used in later 
and it is difficult to identify the times instead of for the 

^ ager scamnatus’with the Bomano- measuring rod, followed the same 
German open fields. fVontinus law of transferenoe«with still closer 
was probably not spedally ac- likeness to the Saxon < gyrd.' Both 
queinted with the latter. ‘virga* and 'gytd’«»a rod and a 

* The meaning of <hub’ is measure. Both ^virga terns’ and 
perhaps simply 'a holding,’ firom ‘gyrd landes’«(l) the rood, and 

* haben.’ (2) the normal holding—the virgate 

The term * yard*land,’ or * gyrd- or yard-land. The woiU ‘ virgate, 
landes,’ seems to be simply the or * viigada,’ was used in Brittany 
holding measured (Mit by the ^ gyrd,’ as well as in Bnglsnd. In the 
or rod; just as gyrd also means a CartvieArt de Sedm it is, however, 
*rood.’ Gmnpare the ^veigde’ of evidently the equivalent of the 
Normandy. Welsh ^Bandir.’ See the twelve 

The Boman 'pertica’ was the rie|svenoes to the word ‘‘vh^pada’ 
t,^|aoal rod or pob used by the in the index of the Cariulary^ 
AgfUDensores, and on account of,its 
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at thirty ‘ asses/ ^ If the tax in this case were one x. 

* as * per acre, then the ^contained sixty acres, and 
the^ hub thirty acres. So that, as in the yard-land, 
ten acres in each field would go under the three-field 
system to the pair of oxen. 

The huh of thirty morgen seems to have been the wide pre- 
* typical holding of the serf over a very wide area, the*hS of 
according to the earliest records. Whilst as a rule 
absent from North* Germany, Dr. Landau traces it in 
Loyer Saxony, in Engern, in Thuringia, in Grapfeld, Germany, 
in Hesse, on the Middle Bhine and the lifoselle, in 
the old Niederlahngau, Eheingau, Wormsgau, Lob- 
dengau and Spiergau, in Elsass, in Swabia, and in 
Bavafria.® 

^,The double huf of sixty morgen also occurs on 
the Weser and the Khine in Lower Saxony and in 
pavaria.® The word ‘ huf’ first occurs in a document 
of A.D. 474.^ 

The passage in the Bavarian laws of the seventh 
century, already referred to, declaring the tithe to 
be ‘three modii from every thirty’ modii—or one 

* lawful andecena ’ from each ten that, in the typical 
case taken, ‘ a man has ’—would seem to suggest that 
ten andeceruB or acre strips in each field (or thirty in 
all) was a typical holding, whilst the use of the 
Eoman rod of ten feet points to a Eoman influence. 

Further, the fact of the prevalence of the double 
and single huf or huh of sixty and thirty acres over 
so large an area once Eoman province, irresistibly 
suggests a connexion with the double and single yoke 

1 Du Gauge, an^er ‘ Buba^ ‘ In the will* of Perpetuus. 

^ Landau, p. 36. ’ Id. 37-S. | Moitzen, Au^eitungt &c,, p. tf. 
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of oxen given as outfit to the Eoman veteran, with 
such an allowance of seed ^ to make it probable, 
as we have seen, that the double* yoke received 
normally fifty or sixty jugera, and the single yoke 
twenty-five or thirty jugera. a 

It is worth remembering, further, that in the Bava- ^ 
rian law before quoted, limiting the week-work of the 
servi on the ecclesiastical estates to three days a week, 
an exception is made allowing unlimited week-work 
to be demanded from servi who had been supplied 
with their outfit of oxeft de novo by their lord. So 
that there is a chain of evidence as to the system of 
supplying the holders of ‘ yard-lands,’ ‘ huben,’ and 
‘ yokes,’ with an outfit of oxen, of which the Kelso 
^stuhtf the Saxon ^ setene^* the outfit of* the ser^iis 
under this Bavarian law, and that of the Eoman 
veteran, are links.^ 

• It is hardly needful to repeat that it does not 
follow from this that the system of allotting about 
thirty acres (varying in size with the locality) to the 
pair of oxei! was a Eoman invention. The clear fact 
is that it was a system followed in Eoman provinces 
under the later empire, as well as in Germany and 
England afterwards; and, as the holding of thirty 
acres was found to be the allotment to each ‘ tate ’ or 
household under the Irish tribal system, it may 
possibly have had an earlier origin and wider 
prevalence than the period or extent of Eoman rule. 

The scattering of the strips composing a yard- 
land^ or hub, over the open fidds should also be once 
more mentioned in comparing the two. It was not 

<«Tbe pructice wn Id&g continued tn wbat called the ^ steel 
bow tenancy ’ of later times. 
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confined to the ‘ yard-land ’ or ‘ hub.’ It arose, as we Chap. x. 
have seen, in Wales, from .the practice of joint plough- 
ingjjand was the result of the method of dividing the 
joint produce, probably elsewhere also, under the 
tribal tystem. It is the method of securing a fair 

division of common land in Scotland and Ireland and 

• 

Palestine to this day, no less than under the English 
and German three-field system. And the remarkable 
passage from Siculuwlaccus has been quoted, which 
so clearly describes a similar scattered ownersliip, 
resulting probably from joint agriculture carried on 
by ‘ mWmV as often to be met with in his time on 
Eoman ground. This passage proves that the Eoman 
holding (like the Saxon yard-land and the German 
hub) might be «oraposed of a bundle of scattered 
pieces; but this scattering was too widely spread from 
India to Ireland for it to be, in any sense, distinc¬ 
tively Eoman. It perhaps resulted, as we have seen, * 
from the heavinessi of the soil or the clumsiness of the 
plough, and the necessity of co-operation between free 
or semi-servile tenants, in order to produce a plough 
team of the requisite strength according to ■ the cus¬ 
tom of the* country; and this necessity probably 
arose most often in the provinces north of the Alps. 

Another* point distinctive of the * yard-land ’ and The single 
the ‘ hub ’ was the absence of division among heirs, 
the singly succession, the indivisibility of the bundle 
of scattered strips in the holding. And this finds its 
nearest likeness perhaps, as we have seen, in the 
probably single succession of the semi-servile holder, 
or mere ‘usufructuarius’ under Eoman law, and 
especially under tJie semi^nilitary rule of the bord^ 
provinces. 
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Lastly, before leaviog the comparison beti^n the 
yard-land and hvh it may be aske^l why the«eerf who 
held it in England was ctdled a Gdmr, 

The word viUanua of the Domd^y Surrey is 
associated with other words, such*as vilUcuSf^viR^ta, 
viUenaye^ all connected with serfdom, and all traceable 
through Bcftnance dialects to theBoman ‘ mlla' 

But the Anglo-paxon word was ‘ GdnirJ It was 
the Geburs who were holders of<yard-lands. 

We trace thiS word Gebur in High Germax^ dia¬ 
lects. We find it in use in the High German trans¬ 
lation of the laws of the Alamanni, called the ‘ Spectdi 
Suevidy where free men are divided into three 
classes:— • 

(1) The *semperfrien* = lords with vassals under 
them. 

(2) The ‘ mittlerfrien ’ = the men or vassals of the 
lords. 

(3) The ‘ yeburen * = liberi incolcffy or ‘ fii-lant- 
seezzen ’ [i.e. not slaves].^ 

The word ‘ gebur ’ or ‘ gipur ’ occurs also in the 
High German of Otfried’s * Paraphrase of the Gos¬ 
pels,’* of the ninth century, and in tlm Alamannic 
dialect of Notg^s Psalms for vicinus} 

Here, again, the South German connexion seems 
to be the nearest to the Anglo-Saxon. 


* Juri$ JProv. Alenumn. e. 2. * * Notger, Paxim xlui. 14; 

Schilteri e^do. Ixzyiii. 4; Ixix. 7. 

» Otftied,v.4,80; 1114,215. 
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VI. raE HIDE, THE HOF, AND THE CBNT0RTA. 

From the yard-land, *or AmJ, the holding of a serf, 
we^may pass to the typical holding of the full free 
landholder, connected in England with the full team 
of eight oxen. ^ 

The Saxon hide^ or the familia of Bede, was Latin¬ 
ised in Saxon charteJs into ^casatum.* We have found 
in tie St. Gall chai*ters the wor(f ‘ casa ’ used for 
the homestead. The present EOmanish word for 
house is ‘ casa,* and for the verb ‘ to dwell,^ * casar* 
And there is the Italian word ‘ casata,* still meaning 
a family. Thus the connexion between the ^familia * 
of Bede and the*‘ casatum * of the charters is natural. 
Bede wrote more classical Latin than the ecclesiastical 
sqribes in the charters. The hide was the holding 
of a family.^ Hence it was sometimes, like the yard- 
land or holding of a servile family, called a ‘ hiwisc,* 
which was Anglo-Saxon, and also High German for 
family.^ But the Saxon hide, also, was translated into 
ploughland or carucate, corresponding with the full 
team of eigl\]b oxen. 

Generally in Kent, and sometimes in Sussex, 
Berks, and Essex, we found in addition to or instead 
of the hide or carucate, or ‘ terra unius aratri,’ soUm, 
suUungs^^OY sumllungs —^theland pertaining to B.^mhl,* 
the Anglo-Saxon word* for plough. This word is 

1 Oompare Cod. Theod, JX.tit. vu., whe;^ ‘hiwuo’o'liide.’ See 
ziu. 7: * Quot mancipia in pnediis abo *himKki/ fot/amiUaf 

ocoupatia . . . <iuot eintooMm vd m *Sf. Paulet Oloum^ eixth or 
coknU^ &e. seventh century. Braune*s AUhooh* 

* See Andmit Lawf uf Enghnk^ deutwhe* Leidtueh, p. 4. 

Thorpe, p. 70, under wet-gilds, s. 
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surely of Boman rather than of German origin. The 
Piedmontese ^shira,* and ihe Lombardic ^ecUoira,* 
and the Old French * siUeoire^ are surely allied to the 
Bomanish * mUgy and the Latin * rnhus' 

Again, in Kent the quarter of a ‘ sulung * (ftnswer- 
ing to the yard-land or virgate of other parts) is 
called in the early cl^arters a ‘gioc,’ ‘ioclet,* or 
‘ iochlet,’ ^ i.e. a yoke or small-yqke of land. We have 
seen in the St. Gall charters, also, mention of ‘ juchs' 
or * jochs,’ which* however, were apparently jugera. 
This word gioc is surely allied to the Italian ^giogo^* 
and the Latin jvgurii. 


The‘hide Here, then, we have the hide the typical holding 
tuna ’ the of a free family, as the centuria was under Boman 
hEi^** law. A free Saxon thane might hold many hides, and 
so might and did the lord of a Boman villa hold more 


than one ‘ centuria * within its bounds. Still Columella 


‘ took as his type of a Boman farm the ‘ centuria * of 200 
acres,® and calculated how much seed, how many 
oxen, how many opera, or day-works of slaves, or 
* coloni ’ were required to till it. The hide, double 
or single, was also a land measure, and contained 
eight or four yard-lands, and so also wai> the ‘ centu¬ 
ria ’ a land measure divisible into eight normal hold¬ 
ings allotted with single yokes. Both also became, as 
we have seen, units of assessment. But in England 
the hide was the unit. Under the Boman system of 
taxation the jitgum was the uhit. 


* JB, M, Ancient CUnrtere, iL * Columella, ii. 12. The calea* 
Cotton MS. Aug. ii. 42, i.n. 837. Mtion in this passage, how many 
The Welsfa eiort y«he was titat ^tpera or day^orks a fam req^ttires 
df^two oxen, ue. a fourth part of wows stii]^ resemUanoe to the 
the full plough team. later manorial system. 
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This variation, however, confirms the connexion. 
The Eoman jugum^ or yoke of two oxen, made a 
complete ploughs Nothing less than the hide was 
the ^complete holding in England, because a team 
of eighj; oxen was required for English ploughing, 
Thd yard-land was only a fractional holding, incom¬ 
plete f6r purposes of ploughing without co-operation. 
Hence it would seem that the complete plough was 
really the unit in both cases. 

How closely the English hidation followed the 
lines of the Boman ^jugatio ’ has already been seen. 
When to the ipany resemblances of the hide to the 
‘centuria,’ and of the ‘jugum’ to the virgate, re¬ 
garded, as units of assessment, are now added the 
otlier connecting links found in this chapter, in things, 
in figures, and in words, between the Saxon open- 
field system, and that of the districts of Upper 
Germany, so long under Roman rule, the English 
hidation may well be suspected to go back to 
Roman times, and to be possibly a survival of the 
Roman jugation. When Henry of Huntingdon, in 
describing the Domesday Survey, instead of saying 
that inquiry was made how many hides and how 
many virgates there were, uses the words ‘ quot 
jugata et quot virgata terra,’ ^ he at any rate usqd 
the exact words which describe what in the Codex 
Theodosianus* is spoken of as taxation ‘per juga^ 
iianemJ^ ^ 

Not, as already said, that the Romans intro¬ 
duced into Britain the division of land according to 
plough teams, and the number of oxen contributed 

.—— i.ii ....1. I ... Ill II . . ... M l y .1.. . „ I 

• • 

' Ou Clings, ‘ Jugatum.* 1 * Sae Marquardt, ii. 226 n, * 
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« 

to the plough team. It would grow, as we have 
seen, naturally out of tribal arrangements ^vhenever 
the tribes settled and became agricfultural, instejul of 
wandering about with their herds of cattle. It was 
found in Wales and Ireland and Scotland, in Bohemia, 
apparently in Slavonic districts also and further east.^ 
It is much more likely that the Eomans, according to 
their usual custom^ adopted a barbarian usage and 
seized upon an existing and obvious unit as the basis 
of provincial taxation, ^ 

The Frisian tributfe of hides was perhaps an ex¬ 
ample of this. The Frisians were a pastoral people, and 
a hide for every so many oxen was as ready a mode 
of assessing the tribute as counting the plough teams 
would be in an agricultural district. The word * hide,’ 
which still baffles all attempts to explain its origin, 
may possibly have had reference to a similar tribute. 
Even in England it does not follow that it was in its 
origin connected with the plough team. Its real 
equivalent was the familia^ or caeatura —the land of 
a family—and in pastoral districts of England and 
Wales the Eoman tribute may possibly have been, if 
not a hide from each plough team, a hide from every 
family holding cattle; just as in k.j>. 1175 Henry n. 
bound his Irish vassal, Eoderic O’Connor, to pay 
annually * de dngvlie animalibm decimum corium 
placaUle mercatmbus ’—perhaps a tenth of^the hides 
he himself received as tribute from his own tribes¬ 
men.*^ The supposition of such an origin of the con¬ 
nexion of the word ‘ hide ’ with the ‘ land of a family ’ 


^ ‘ yLAitfiXit AtuibreUmg, 31 ^ * JFW. jol.i. p,31, Bobertaou's 

Aid 33, Historical Essays, p. 133, 
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or of a plough team is mere conjecture; but the fact 
of the connexion is clear. All these three things, 
the Udey the Uvishey and the mUungy and their sub¬ 
division the ycrd-landy were the units of British 
* hidatipn,' just as the cenfuria and the jugum were 
the units of the Boman ‘ jugatio.’ 


VII. THE GAFOL AND GAFOL-YETH. 

Massing now to the serfiiom-and the services 
under which ^the ‘ yard-lands * and the ‘ hiiben ’ were 
held, it may at least be said that their practical 
identity suggests a common origin. 

We learned from the EecUtudines and from the 
Laws of Tne, to make a distinction between the two 
component parts of the obligations of the ‘ gebur ’ in 
res])ect of his yard-land. , 

There was (1) the gafoly and (2) the week- 
work. 

The gafol was found to be a semi-servile incident 
to the yard-land. The week-work was the most 
servile one. 

A man otherwise free and possessing a homestead 
already, could, under the laws of Ine, hire a yard- 
land of demesne land and pay gafol for it, without in- 
currii^ liability to week-work. But if jfche lord found 
for him*both the yard:J^nd and the homestead, then 
he was a complete ‘ gebur ’ or ‘ villanus,* and must 
do week-work also. 

Taking the gafol first, and descending to details, 
it was found to be complex— i.e. it included gafol 
and gafolryrth. * • * 
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The gafol of the ‘ gebur,* as stated in the Feo 
titadinesy was this^ 

For gafol proper yt— 

' KML at Miehadmaflk 

. 2 fowla J 

I 1 lamb at Easter, or 2d, 

For gefdyrtho :->-the ploughing of 3 acreB, and sowing of 
it from the ^c^ohur’s ’ own ham. 

t p 

Comparing the^^^<?/ proper with the census of the 
St. Gall charters, and the trouts of the ‘ servi ’ of the 
Church under the Alimannic laws of A.n. 622, the 
resemblance was found to be remarkably close. 

The tribute of the ‘ servi' of the Church was thus 
stated in the latter:— ' 

15 siclsB of beer. 

A sound spring pig, 

2 modia of bread. 

5 fowls. 

‘ 20 eggs. 

As regards this tribute in hind the likeness is 
obvious, and it further so closely resembles the food- 
rent of the Welsh free tribesmen as to suggest that 
it may have been a survival of ancient tribal 
dues —Sk suggestion which the word ‘gafol’ itself 
confirms. It seems to be connected with the Ahgahsy 
or food gifts of the German tribesmen.^ 

We saw that the word gafol was the equivalent 
of tributum in the Saxon translation of the Gospels. 
‘ Does your master pay tribute ? ’ ‘ Gylt he gafolf ’ 

Further, the French evidence seems to show 

^ Diea, p. 150. * For- ItsiHUi ‘ to tax, firom t. b. 

tttgnese, Spanisb, and Frovanpal giftm, 0oth. fibm. 

■tax. firench pn&r%«aalt-tax. 
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that the later manorial payments in land and sendees Chat. & 
upon Brankish mjmors .were, to some extent, a sur- 
vivjd of the ol& Boman exactions in 0aul.^ And 
the tribute of iihe Alamannic and Bavarian laws, and 
of th» St. Gall and other charters, was found to be 
^equally clearly a survival of the Boman tributum 
in the German province of Bhmtia and the ^Agri 
Decumates.* 

But in addition to the ‘ gafol ’ in kind, there was Sawn 
the,yq/b/-yrtA; and of this also we found in the St. y^^’^and 
Gall charters numerous exam'ples.' In the many cases 
where the owner of homesteads and land surrendered 
them to the Abbey, and henceforth paid tribute to 
the Abbey, there was not only the tribute in kind, 
but also the ploughing of so many acres^ sometimes 
of one, sometimes of two, and sometimes of one in 
each zelga or field—to be ploughed, and reaped, and 
carried by the tenant. The combination of the duel 
in kind and in ploughing^ with sometimes .other 
services, made up the tributum in serviHum — i.e. the 
gafol of the tributarius, or ‘ gafolgelder,* which he 
paid under the Alamannic laws to his lord, the latter 
thencefortl^ p&yii^g the public tributum for the 
land to the State. 

Perhaps we may go one step further. 

From the remarkable resemblance of the English Not always 
gafolyrfh and its South German equivalent the in- 
ference was drawn that this peculiar rent taken in 
the form of ihe ploughing of a definite mmJber of 
aerst, was probably a survival of the Boman tenths, 

* See GhiSiwd's ifir- M. Vttilsiy’a Btmiu jmt h Sigin^ 

mmon, i. diap. riU. /llao Lebu^’a Fmmcm de la y^mce, Brevi^ 

Itutkui* Mtrovinff. liv. ii. c. 1; and Etude. 
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X. or other proportion of produoe claimed ad r^t fh)m 
settlers on the a^er pt^lieue of theAgri Dectoates,’ 
and of Bhestia. IbdioationB were found that (the 
agrariunit or tenth of the arable produce, may have 
b^n taken in actual acres like the Saxon tithee— i e. 
in the produce of so many ‘ andecenm^ the ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and gynering of which were done 
by the tenant. t ^ 

But under Eoman usage the proportion taken 
was not always a tenth. The State rent was nominally 
a tithe. But it was in fact so extortionately gathered 
as sometimes in Sicily to trehU the tithe.^ Hyginus 
also says that the ‘vectigal,* or tax, was taken in 
some provinces in a certain part of the crop, in some 
a fifth, in others a seventh.* In Italy the dues from 
the Agri Medietates perhaps surviving in the later 
mitayer system, amounted sometimes to one-hcdf. Ah 
any rate, the proportion varied. ^0 

Now the Saxon * gafol-yrth ’ of the yard-lMp'of 
thirty acres seems, according to the ^ EectitudlS^/ as 
we have seen, to have been the produce of three acres 
in the wheat-field, ploughed by the 'gebur* and sown 
with seed from his own barn. For it will be remem- 
bered that the first season after the yard-land was given 
there was to be no gafol, and in the gebur’s outfit 
only seven out of the ten acres in the wheat-field 

* Bo Oiosro asrarted against esoead at tiia lughest wftimate oae 
'Venaa Tlie ssad, fad aigued, was moiiiiuiiis per jvgmm. Bat tfaa 
fairly to fae taken at about a me~ tax<gaUier faad taken Mm medfanni 
dmmwtoeacfajii^ferum. Eight me- perjugarttin,andBobyeKtortunfaad 
diinni of com pw aera would be a treM the In Ferrsm, act. 

good orop; ten would be the out- ii lib. iii. c. 47,46,46* 
adde that ipder aU poaatbla favour * S^fgini 4e iMNStu CentU~ 
iof Uie gods the jugenua could yield. p« SOC 

the tithe ought not to 
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were to be banded over to him already sown, leaving 
three tinsown, probably Ihe three which other¬ 
wise he must have sown for the gafd-yrih due to 
his lord. As" ten acres of the yard-land were pro- 
b^bl]^ always in fallow, three acres of wheat was a 
heavier yafoi-yrth than a fkirly gathered tithe would 
have been. 

It would therefore seem probable that as the 
‘ gafol ’ in kind may be traced back to the Eoman 
trikatam, itself perhaps a survival of the tribal food- 
rents of the conquered provinces, so the ‘ gafol-yrth ’ 
may be traced back to the Eoman decumoe^ or other 
proportion of the crop due by way of land-tax or 
rent*to the State. And this survival of the complex 
tribute or gafol, made up of its two separate elements, 
from Eoman to Saxon times, becomes all the more 
striking when it is considered also that it was due 
from a normal holding with an outfit of a pair of 
oxen, both in the case of the Saxon yard-land and of 
the Eoman veteran’s allotments 

« 

Vin. THE BOON-WOEK AND WBEK-WOEK OF THE SERF. 

Proceeding still fiirther, besides the gafol and 
gafol-yrdi^ and yet distinct from the week-work^ was 
the liability of the serfs on the Saxon manor to^ cer¬ 
tain hqpn-work or services ad preee»\ sometimes in 
ploughing or reaping a certain number of acres of the 
lord’s demesne land in return for grass land or other 
advantages, or without any special equivalent; 
sometimes in going errands or carryii^ goods to 
market or otherwise, generally known as averagium- 
* He shall land-gafol pay, and shall ridan and avenan 
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Om 9 , X * and lade Icedan * for bis lord. So tMa boon*imk in 
“““ addition to * gafol ’ b describe in the ‘ Beotitndines/ 
The various kinds of manorial ^av^agiu^’ 
were, as we have seen, often called in medissval Latin 
angaricB^ a going on errands or postal service; para- 
vered% or packhorse services; and ocpropercB^ or 
waggon services. 

We have seen how fliese services resembled the 

^ t ft 

anganas and the parangarice and paraveredi^ which 
were included among the ‘ eordida munera * or * 
guicB * of the Theodosian Code in force in Ehsstia in 
the fourth century, found still surviving, though 
transformed into manorial services, in the same dis¬ 
tricts in the seventh century and afterwards, under 
the Bavarian laws and in the monastic charters. The 
carrying services and other boon-work on Saxon 
manors closely resembled those of the Frankish 
Charters and the Bavarian laws, and probably 
therefore shared their Boman origin. 

The iraek- There remains to complete the serfdom its most 
jgcofthe servile incident, the week-work —that survival of the 
originally unrestricted claim of the lord of the Boman 
villa to his slave’s labour which, limited, |s we have 
seen, according to the evidence of the Alamannic 
laws, under the influence of Christian humanity by 
the monks or clergy, in respect of the servi on their 
estates, to three days a week, became the mpdissval 
iridmnum eervidum. The werds of the Ahunsumic 
law are worth re-quoting. 

*Stni dknkHam portm et Let iarei do plough mnik»fhiid{ 
m miUmn fijr ihemeelvee iod hiilf ia (temeane. 

inmt* M » Lee ee^, eioin Ai^ifihonhetuorfurU^ 

acioo^uezia cto let*theim worU a§ the eervi efthe 

dkttihiettmindmmoo,* three daye for thottealTos, 

and throe in demesne. 
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This remarlcable passage in the Alamaxmic code Cg^»3c . 
of 622 seems to be the earliest version extant 
of the Magpa Charta of the agricultural servos, who 
thus early upon ecclesiastical estates was transformed 
fron^a slave into a serf. 


IX. THB CREATION OF SERFS ANB THE GROWTH OF 

SERFDOM. 

* There is yet another point in which the corre- Serfdo^ 
spondence between British and Continental usages is from abort 
worth remarking. 

Jhe community in serfdom on a lord’s estate was 
both by Saxon and Continental usage recruited from 
above and from below. 

Free men from above, by voluntary arrangement Freo-men 
*with a lord, could and did descend into serfdo^. bSST* 
The Saxon free tenant could, by free contract, 
arrange to take a yard-land, and if he were afready 
provided with a homestead and oxen, he became a 
‘ gafol-gelder,’ or tnbutarius of his lord, without in¬ 
curring the liability to the more servile ‘ week-work,’ 
just as wfSh the case when, under the Alamannic laws, 
free men made surrender of their holdings to the 
Abbey of St. Gall, In both cases, as we saw, week- 
work was *added if the lord found the homestead and 
the ou\frt. 

On the other hanj, whenever a lord provided his skres 
slave with an outfit of oxen, and gave him a part in 
the ploughing, he rose out of slavery into serfdom. 

To speak more correctly, he rose into that middle 
class of tenants who,1)y whatever name they yrhre 


come serfr. 
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known at first, afterwards became confininded together 
in the ranks of mediieval serfdom. * , 

There were, in fact, grades in the community in 
serfdom not only like those of the Saxon geburs and 
cottiers, but corresponding to the his^rical 
origin of the serfs. Thus, as we have seen in the 
‘^Polyptique dlrminon * and in many other cartularies ' 
and surveys of monastic «e8tateB, there are cohni and 
among the serfif, names bearing witness to the 
historical origin of the serfs, though the difierence 
between them had all but vanished. 

There is a passage in the Bipuarian laws, * If any 
one shall make his slave into a tributarius,*’ or a 
“ litus,” &c.’ ^ The ‘ lidus * of the ‘ Lex Salica’ was 
under a lordship, and classed with ‘ servi,'' and by a 
legal, process he could be set free.* We have noticed 
the passage in the Theodosian Ck>de which speaks of 
^poloni* and ^ tributarii ’ on British estates, and also 
the mention by Ammianus Marcellinus of * tributarii* 
in Britain. We have noticed also the three grades of 
* lasts,’ the only class of tenants mentioned in the laws 
of Ethelbert. 

Now, whatever doubt there might be as to what 
were the ‘ lasts * on Kentish ‘ hams ’ and ‘ ttins * in the 
sixth century, if they stood alone as isolated pheno¬ 
mena ; taken together with the ‘ tributarii ’ and ‘ coloni ’ 
and *liti* on Continental manors, there can be hardly 
any doubt that they belonged to the same Uddle 

^ Tit. bdi. lib«rti» ettara cosuiUwm Dottini sui 

* Lex SaSicOf Ut. aczzviii. * Do divinis ’ (uxt. *l)e tUtorris di- 
bonriddiis eerwrum et anciltotum. taiwiB ingenuis ’)ir ^ SiqvSa 
t. Si bomo ix^ieonus Udum ketvfn anto rage p«r dinarium m- 
expoHaverit/ See. See elio / See. 

dV ml See alee Ht. uvi. * Pe 
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clasa of aemi^servile tenants to which allusion has 
been made, ^heir presence on the manorial ^ hams * 
and *tuns’ of Dngland* revealed in the earliest his- 
todcal rec6fd^ after the Saxon Conquest, taken in 
connexion with the many other points brought 
togetfier in this chapter, makes the inference very 
»strong indeed that they, like the ‘ coloni,* ‘ tributarii,* 
and ‘ liti’ on Continental manors, were, a survival from 
that period of transition from Bcman to German rule, 
during which the names of the various classes of 
serfti-servile tenants, afterwards merged in the common 
status of mediaeval serfdom, still preserved traces of 
their origin. 


X, THE CONFUSION IN THE STATUS OF THE TENANTS 
ON ENGLISH AND GERMAN MANORS. 

In one sense both in England and Germany the 
holders of the ‘ yard-lands ’ and ‘ huben,* though serfs, 
were free. As regards their lords they were serfs. 
As regards the slaves they were free. In this respect 
they resembled very closely the Eoman ‘ coloni ’ on a 
private viHa. 

On the Frankish manors there were two classes of 
these semi-servile tenants—* mansi ingenudes,’ who 
were free from the ‘ week-work;' and ‘ mansi serviles,* 
from whom * week-work ’ was due. Probably owing 
to the nature of the Skxon conquest the first of these 
classes seems to hate practically become absorbed in 
the Qther. The laws of Ine, indeed, mention the gafol- 
gelder who, providing his own homestead, did not 
become liable to ‘ week-work ’ like the * gebur.’ But 
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Ostf. X m the statementii 6f the semcsee on the eaanors of 
" l^ssebume mi Tid^ihaiii no such Itlasn ippeers. 
Iti the * Bectitudines' there is no dess lAenti^^ be- 
tween the thane, who is lord of the zennor, and the 
‘ geneats *—i,s* the * gebur * and the ‘ cotsetl/ |n the 
Domesday Survey there are no tenants above the 
villanl, as a general rule, except in the Danish dif^' 
tricts, where the *Sochma3Uu’ and the ‘liberi ho¬ 
mines ’ appear, • * 

Comparing the status of English and German 
holders of ‘ yard-lands * and * huben/ the resemblances 
are remarkable, and they confirm the suggestion 
of a common origin. Both are * adscripti glebie.’ In 
both cases there is the absence of division apiong 
Heirs. In both the succession is single, aad in theory 
at the will of the lord. In both there are the gafol 
and customary services. 

In both cases there is the distinction in grade of 
serfdom between the man who freely becomes the 
holder of a yard-land or hub by his own surrender, or 
by voluntary sub^sion to the semi^ervifc tenure, 
and the man who is a mdvus or bom serf. 

In both cases there is a regular contribution to¬ 
wards military service or the equipment oY a soldier, 
and apparently no bar in status from actual service, 

. though doubtless in a semi menial position. 

Th« 001 ^ In all these points we have noticed strong analogies 
^ betwe^ the semi-free and semi^servile condifions of 
the various classes of tenants on Boman villas, and on 
the Boman public lands, which we have spoken of as 
pnmsdai the gteat provincial manor of the Boman Empire, 
flonditioiu. natui^ infermice se^s to be, that even the 

citr^ous confusion of the fre^and seMle status* may 
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• 

be, itt part, a survival of the like confosdoa in the Okav, x. 
Bomani provitfeoB, It naturally grew up under the 
semi-military,rule of the* German provinces, and pos¬ 
sibly in Britain also; vo^ilst the Saxon conquest of 
the lat|er, no doubt, as we have said, tended to reduce 
thd confusion into something like simplicity by fusing 
leather classes of semi-servile tenants of various 
historical otigins, in the one common class of the later 
‘ geneats ’ or ‘ villant,* in whose status the old confu¬ 
sion^ however, survived. 

% f , 


XI. RESULT OP THE COMPARISON. 


Tq sum up the result of the comparison made in 
this chapter between the English and the Continental 
open-field system and serfdom. The English and 
South-German systems at the time of the earliest 
records in the seventh century were to all intents, 
and purposes apparently identical. 

The mediaeval serf, judging from the evidence of 
his gafol and services, seems to have been the com¬ 
pound product of survivals from three separate 
ancient conditions, gradually, during Boman pro¬ 
vincial rul^ and under the influence of barbarian 
conquest, confused and blended into one, viz. those of 
the slave on the Boman villa, of the colorms or other 
semi-servile * and mostly barbarian tenants on the 
Boman Villa or public Jands, and of the dave of the 
German tribesman, jvho to the eyes of Tacitus was 
so very much like a woman eohnus. 

That peculiar form of the open-field system, 
which was the shell of serfdom both i% England and 
on the Oontineflt, also Vonnects itself in Germany 
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Chaf. X. distmotly with the BomanoOeTOiwa jooviacejss wiiibt 
' at the eame time co&spicucmsly absent &om the kss 
Edmanised districts of NortHem Oesmaay# 

It seems therefore inconceivable .that the three* 
field system and the serfdom of early Anglo-Saxon 
records can have been an altogether new importation 
from North Germany, where it did not exist, into 
Britain, where it probably had long existed under 
Eoman rule. ' • • 

The Saxon We have already quoted the strong conclusion of 
«Y^ts Auglo-Saxcu invaders and their 

oJ^any ^’risian Low-Saxon and Jutish companions could not 
introduce into England a system to which they were 
t^'^ree- not accustomed at home. It must be admitted that 
^em the conspicuous absence of the three-field system 
^Eng. North of Germany does not, however, 

absolutely dispose of the possibility that the system 
^was imported into England from those districts Of 
Middle Germany reaching from Westphalia to Thu¬ 
ringia, where the system undoubtedly existed. It is 
at least possible that the invaders of England may 
have proceeded from thence rather than as commonly 
supposed, from the regions on the northern coast. 
But if it be possible that a i^stem of agriculture imply¬ 
ing long-continued settlement, and containing within 
it numerous survivals of Eoman elements, could be 
imported by pirates and the emigrants following 
in thmr Wake, the possibility itself ixnpUes that the 
immigrants had themselves pr^iously submitted to 
long-continued Eoman infiu^cft 

On the whole we may adopt as a more likely 
theory the further suggestion of Hanssen, that if the 
thfee-fieid system was imported at dl into England, 
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in England emd Germany. 

the most likely time for its importation was that same Chap. x. 
period of Boman occupation during which he com 
siders that it came into use in the Boman provinces 

* ofGfermany.^ * 

Nor is there anything inconsistent with this 

• * • . JO Bonuina 

suggestion in the irregular lines of the English open probably 
fields and their divisions, so different from those th^b^ 
produced by the rectangular ®centuiaation of Boman (ST 
‘ Agrimensores/ must not fdrget that the open 
field system in its simpler forms was almost certainly 
_ pre-ioman in Britain aa elaewkere ;• so that what the 
Bomans added to transform it into the manorial 
three-field system probably was rather the three-course 
rotation .of crops, the strengthening of the manorial 
element oif ‘British estates, and the methods of 
taxation by ‘jugation,’ than any radical alteration 
in the land-divisions or in the system of co-operative 
ploughing.® , 

‘ * Soli die Drmfelderwirthschaft Fortschritt eich za denken * (J^rar- 
nach England importirt aein, so hist. Abhand. p. 497). 
faliebe vohl nur iilnig an die * Mr. Coote has adduced ap- 
Feriode dear rdmiechen Okkupation parentlj clear evidence of eenturi- 
zu denken, wie ich eine ahnliche aiion in nianj parts of England; 
Vermatliung, die sick A'enieh auch but we have already seen that only 
nkkt welter beghinden laest, fur the land actually assigned to the 
Deutschland ausgesprochen habe soldiers of a cdonia was centuiiated. 

(p. 153). Einfiicher ist es den There would seem to be no reason 
selbststMndigen Ursprung derDrei- to suppose that they diatorbed Uie 
felderwirUiaohaft in ganz verschie- generally existing open fields still 
denenen LSvdemals eineu auf einer cultivate by the conquered popu- 
gewissen wirthschaftlichen KulWt~ lation. 
stufe wie yon selber eintretenden 



'‘CHAPTEE XI. • 

BSSVIT 0/ TSB BVaSNCS. 

I. THIS METHOD OF THE ENOUBH SETILEMEETS. 

Chap. XI. It may perhaps now be possible to sum up the 
evidence, without pretending to more tsertainty in 
the conclusion than the condition of the question 
warrants. 

rSem At the two extreme limits of our subject we have 
and found, on one side, the tribal system of Wales and 
Germany. other sidc, the German tribal 

system. 

In the earliest stage of these systems they were 
seemingly alike, both in the nomadic habits of the 
tribes, and the shifting about of the hohseholds in a 
tribe from one homestead to another. Sir John Davis 
describes this shifting as going on in Ireland in his 
day, and Csesar describes it as going on in Germany 
1,700 years earlier. ^ 

^ In both cases, such agriculture as was a necessity 
▼asteon even to pastoral tribes was earned on under the 
open-field system in its simplest form-^the ploughing 
•yttea. grouud each® fifeason, which then went 

1>ack into grass. The Wel^ triad# speak of it as a 
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of portions of the waste- Tacitus describes 
it in the •srords> * Ayva per annos mutant, et superest 
ager« In neither case, therefore, is there the three-field 
eyskmt which iiuphes fixed arable fields ploughed 
again and again in rotation. 

, The three-field system evidently implies the sur¬ 
render of the tribal shifting and the submission to 
fixed settlement. Further, as*wherever we can exa¬ 
mine the three-field system we find the mass of the 
holdings to have been fixed bundles, called yard-lands 
or hvhen —bundles retaining th*e same contents from 
generation to generation—^it seems to follow either 
that the tribal division of holdings among heirs, which 
was the Inark of free holdings, had ceased, or that 
the three-fiSd system was from the first the shell of 
a community in serfdom. 

, The geographical distribution of the three-field 
system—mainly within the old Eoman provinces and * 
in the Suevic districts along their borders—^makes 
it almost certain that, in Germany, Roman rule was 
the influence which enforced the settlement, and 
introduced, with other improvements in agriculture, 
such as the yine culture, a fixed rotation of crops. 

In Wales the necessity for settlement did not 
generally produce the three-field system with holdings 
in yarddands^^ because, as the Welsh tribesmen, 
though they may have had household slaves, as a 
rule held no taeogs or praedial slaves, it produced no 
serfdom. But under, the German tribal system, even 
in the time of Tacitus, the tribesmen in the semi- 
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RmiHi of^ the Evidenee. 


< ^-X L Bomaoised diatricte, at all events, already liad predial 
slaves. </ „ • 

neBomaa The ^panotial system, however, was not idmply a 
development from the tribal system 6f the Germans; 
^^kto evidently a complex origin. A Eoman tlen^ent 

tbd manor. g^ms to have entered into its composition. 

The Boman viUa^ to begin with, a slave-worked 
estate, during the later empire, whether from German 
influence or not, became still more like a manor by 
the addition of cobni and other mostly barbarian 
semi-servile tenants to the slaves. 


There may have been once free village communities 
on the ‘ ager publicus/ but, as we have seen, the man¬ 
agement of the public lands under the fiscal Officers of 
the Emperor also tended during the later Empire to 
become more and more manorial in its character, so 
much so that the word ‘ villa ’ could apparently some- 
' times be applied to the fiscal district. 

Boman Whichever of the two factors—^Eoman or Ger- 
man—contributed most to the medieval manor, the 
combiiiod. Daanorial estate became the predominant form of land 
ownership in what had once been Boman provinces. 
And the German successors of Boman Iprds of villas 
became in their turn manorial lords of manors; whilst 
the ^coloni,’ * liti,* and Hributarii* upon them, wherever 
they remained upon the same gi-ound, apparently 
became, with scarcely a visible change, a ocunmunity 
of serfe. ** 


Botii'ageiF 

pnblieu' 

and 

fegit* 

auuuNfial. 


On the other hand, the &ct that the terra regie 
also was divided under Saxon and Frankish kings into 
maiwre probably was the natural result of the growing 
manorial management of thp publiColands under the 
fi^I officers of the Emperor during the later Empire, 
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quickened oroomjpleted after the barbarian oonquestis. 
The fisciri districts peem to have become in fact royal 
man<)rs, and Ihe fi*ee * ooloni/ ‘ Hti,* and * s^vi ^ upon 
them appear asT manorial tenants of different grades 
in (he earliest grants to the monasteries. 

^ The fact that as early as the*time of Tacitus, the 
German chieftains and tribesmen were in their own 
country lords of serfs, in itsel/ explains the ease with 
which they assumed the position of lords of manors 
on the conquest of the provinces. 

The result of conquest seems thus to have been 
chiefly a change of lordship, both as regards the 
private villas and the public lands. The conquered 
distri(?ts * seem to have become in a wholesale way 
practically t^a regie. There is no evidence that the 
modes of agriculture on the one hand or the modes 
of management on the other hand were materially 
changed. The conquering king would probably at * 
once put followers of his own into the place of the 
Eoman fiscal officers. These would become quasi- 
lords of the royal manors on the terra regie. Then 
by degrees would naluraUy arise the process whereby 
under lavisl^ royal grants manors were handed one 
after another into the private ownership of churches 
and monasteries and favourites of the king, thus honey¬ 
combing the ferm regie with private manors. 

This ^seems to have been what happened in the 
Frankish provinces, and in the Alamannic and 
Bavarian districts^ where the process can be most 
clearly traced. And the result seems to have been 
the almost universal prevalence of the manorial 
systctn in these .districts^ * Even the towns came to 
be regarded as in the demesne of the king. And 


OlatiF.XL 
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gn4ua% maaoti^l I^rdAiip eitenda^ ilidlf dw A« 
*"* free tenants as well as ov^ the yarioite aeiia'eervile 
classes who were afterwards coeftim together die 
general class of serfti. * 

The community of eerfii wu fed from ebwe rad 
from below. Free t coloni,’ by thdr own voluntary 
surrender, and free tribesmen, perhaps upon conquest 
or gradually by the f&rce of long usage, sank into 
serfs. Slaves, on the other hand, by their lord’s 
favour, or to meet the needs of agriculture, were 
supplied with an outdt of oxen and rose out of 
slavery into serfdom. 

But what was this serfdom ? It was not simply 
the old prssdial slavery of the Germans of' Tacitus. 
Nor was it merely a continuance of dfe slavery on 
the Eoman villa. 

siaT«i 7 For finally, in the period of transition from Boman 
by^riH 'to German lordship, a new moral force entered as a 
fresh factor in the economic evolution. The silent 
humanising influence of Ohristianity seems to have 
been the power which mitigated the rigour of slavery, 
^d raised the slave on ^e elSates of the Church 
into the middle status of serfdom, by insisting upon 
the limitation of his labour to the three days’ week- 
work of the medissval serf. 

Thus, from the point of view alike of the German 
and the Boman * servi,’ medieval serflioz^, except 
to the freemen who by thek own surraider (W by 
conquest were degraded into it, was^ distinct step 
upward in the economic progress of the masses of the 
people towards freedom. 

* 

• * * 0 

* Applying these results espedaily to Smriiuid, we 
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h9kr$ 0m 0 r?i»©mber*i;hat vm 
^lcY%»re m Belgic ^Brntain before tbe Bomon 
I Hhe fact vauched for by Pliny, that marl 
ana manure were ploughed into the :deld8, is proof 
that simplest form of the open-field system—the 
Welsh co-aration of the waste, and the German 
'shifting every year of the * arm ’—^had already given 
place to a more settled afid organised system, in 
which the same l&nd remained under tillage year 
after year. Pliny’s description of the marling of the 
land, however, points rather to th6 one-field eystem of 
Northern Germany than to the three-field system, as 
that under which the corn was grown which Caesar 
found ripening on British fields when he first landed 
on the soifthern coast.^ 


In the meantime Roman improvements in agri- Homan m- 
culture may well have included the introduction into 
the province of Britain of the three-course rotation 


of crops. The open fields round the villa of the 
Roman lord, cultivated by his slaves, ‘ coloni,’ ‘ tribu- 


tarii,* and ‘ liti,’ may have been first arranged on the 
thr^-field system ;*!and, once established, that systeia 
would spread and become general during those cen- 
tui’ies of Roman occupation in which so much corn 


was produced and exported from the island. 


The Roman ammoe —founded, perhaps, on the 
earlier trib&l food-rents—were, in Britain, as we know 
from tlTe ^ Areola ’ o( Tacitus, taken mostly in corn; 


* Th^ * <m6-jMd vyitm' of per* cropped perliape two or three or 
iMmmt oroiie must not be confiieed four yeers before it wee feft go 
with the improvement of the earljw haek into grtm* Thw reeembles the 
Welsh end inch < oo#ration of the German F4digrw^Arihiehaft and 
waste/ bp which the land wae not the German ona^fleld nya iAm 

£ £ 
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omi. 3a. and the tribuium was ^probably assessed during the 
later empire on that system, of whioh was 

found to be so like to the UdaHon ^hich prev^led 
after the Saxon conquest. 

OosqnMt Putting aside as e3rceptional the probably pe^ful 
but at best obscure settlements in tribal householdEs, 
regarding conquest as the rule, the economic 
otiamot evidcuce seems to supply no solid reason for supposing 
that the German conquerors acted in Britain in a 
way widely different from that which they followed on 
the conquest of Continental Roman provinces. The 
conquered territory here as elsewhere probably be¬ 
came at first terra regia of the English, Saxon, or Jutish 
kings. And though there may have been morf cases 
in England than elsewhere of extermirihtion of the 
old inhabitants, the evidence of the English open-field 
system seems to show that, taking England as a whole^ 
the continuity between the Roman and English system 
of land management was not really broken. The 
Roman provincial viUa still seems to have remained 
the typical form of estate; and the management of 
the public lands, now terra regis^ seems to have pre¬ 
served its manorial character. For whenever estates 

^ W 

are granted to the Church or monasteries, or to thanes 
of the king, they seem to be handed over as already 
esdsting manors, with their own customs and services 
fixed by immemorial usage. * ^ 

It is most probable that whenever German con¬ 
querors descended upon an already peopled country 
where agriculture was carried on as it was in Britain, 
thm comparativdy small numbers, and still farther 
their own dislike to agricultural purpits and lilting 
for* lordship, and familiaritv with servile tenants in 
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the old country, would induce them to place the 
conquered people in ^ the position of serfe, as the 
Germans of T£;itus seem to have done, making them 
do the agriculture by customary methods. If in 
any fpecial cases the numbers in the invading hosts 
were larger than usual, they would probably include 
the semi-servile dependants of the chieftains and 
tribesmen. These, placed oif the land allotted to their 
lords, would be serfs in England as they had been at 
hqtne. 

At this point, as we 'have seen, the internal evi¬ 
dence of the open-field system, at the earliest date at 
which it arises, comes to our aid, showing that as a 
general rule it was the shell, not of household com¬ 
munities of tribesmen doing their own ploughing like 
the Welsh tribesmen by co-aration, but of serfs doing 
^the ploughing under an over-lordship. 

Here the English evidence points in precisely the 
same direction as the Continental. For, as so often 
repeated, the prevalence, as far back as the earliest 
records, of yard-lands and htiben, handed down so 
generally, and evidently by long immemorial custom, 
as indivisible bundles from one generation to another, 
implies the absence of division among heirs, and is 
accordingly a mark of the servile nature of the holding. 

Further, wh&never a place was called, as so 
many places were, by the name of a single person, it 
seems obvious that at the moment when its name 
was acquired it was under a land ownership, which, 
as regards the dependent population upon it, was 
a lordship. We have seen that in the laws of Ifing 
Eihdbert thehams' find ^tum* of England are 
spoken of as in a singfe ownership, whilst the Inen- 
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tlon of the three grades of * Ints.* shows that there 
were semi-servile tenants upon them. And jn the 
vast number instances in which lotal names c»on-* 
sist of a personal name with a suffix^othe evidence 
of the local name itself is strong for the maj;n^rial 
The earlier character of th% estate. When that su& is ^ 
aadHuni’ haTUy oT viUa^ with the personal name prefixed, the 
manor*, evidence is doubly strofig. Even when connected 
with an impersonal prefix, these ‘’suffixes in them¬ 
selves distinctly point, as we have seen, to the 
manorial character of thh estate, with at least direct, 
if not absolutely conclusive, force. 

Whatever doubt remains is not as to the generally 
manorial character of the hanis and tuns of^the 
earliest Saxon records, or as to the serfdom’ of their 
tenants; as to this, it is submitted that the evidence 
is clear and conclusive. Whatever doubt remains is 
as to which of two possible courses leading to this * 
result was taken by the Saxon conquerors of Britain. 

As regards the methods of their conquest, there 
happens to exist no satisfactory contemporary evi¬ 
dence. They may either have conquered and adopted 
the Eoman villas, whether in private or imperial hands, 
with the slaves and ^ cdoni ’ or * tributarii ’ upon them, 
calling them *hams,' or they may have destroyed 
the l^man villas and their tenants*and have estab¬ 
lished in their place fresh * hams' of their dwn, which 
in medicBval Ijatin records, wjiether in private or 
royal possesrion, were also afterwards called * villas.* 
lif some districts they may have followed the one 
course, in other districts the otha: course. fiSHher 
of, the two might as well as^the other have produced 
m S'lid manorial serfdom/ 
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But when the intemd evidence of the Anglo-Saxon xi . 

land system is examined, even this doubt as to which survival* 
of the two> methods was generally followed is in part JSSano* 
removed. For it may at least be said with truth 
that^he hundred years of historical darkness during 
which there is a simple absence of direct testimony, and are in¬ 
is at least bridged over by such planks of indirect St? wtor- 
economic evidence as the apparent connexion between 
the Boman * jugation ’ and the Saxon * hidage,’ the 
r^emblance between the Boman and Saxon allot¬ 
ment of a certain number of acres along with single 
or double yokes of oxen to the holdings, the preva¬ 
lence of the rule of single succession, the apparent 
contijruance of the Boman tributum and annonce, and 
even som’e of the sordida munera in the Saxon gafol, 
gafolryrth^ averagium^ and other manorial services; 

, and, lastly, the fact that in Gaul and Upper Germany 
the actual continuity between the Boman villa and 
the German heim can be more or less clearly traced. 

The force of this economic evidence, it is sub- unies* the 
mitted, is at least enough to prove either that there were tbem- 
was a sufficient amount of continuity between the SJ^Snised. 
Boman vi]j[a and the Saxon manor to preserve the 
general type, or that the German invaders who de? 
stroyed and re-introduced the manorial type of estate 
came from a district in which there had been such 
continuity, and where they themselves had lived long 
enough to permit the peculiar manorial instincts of 
the Eomano-German province to become a kind of 
second nature to them. ^ 

It is as impossible to conceive that this complex 
manorial land system, which we have found to bristle 
with historical survivals of usages of the Bomano* 
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German province, should halve been suddenly intro¬ 
duced into Bbgland by Northern 

piratical tribes of Germans, as it is to Conceive of t}ie 
sudden creation of a fossil. • 

The most reasonable hypothesis, in the absence of 
direct evidence, appears therefore to be that the 
manorial system grew up in Britain as it grew up in 
Gaul and Germany, as ’the compound product of 
barbarian and Eoman institutions mixing^ together 
during the periods first of Boman provincial rule, apd 
secondly of German coni^Viest. 

This hypothesis seems at least most fully to 
account for the facts. Perhaps, it is not too much to 
say that whilst the large tracts of England remaining 
folk-land or terra regiis, in spite of the lavish’grants to 
monasteries complained of by Bede, are in^themselves 
suggestive of the comparatively limited extent of 
aHodial allotments among the conquering tribesmen, 
the existence and multiplication upon the terra regis^ 
not of free village communities, but of royal manors 
of the same type as that of the Frankish villas, with 
a serfdom upon them also of the same type, and con¬ 
nected with the same three-field system of husbandry 
jn both cases, almost amounts to a poMtive verifica¬ 
tion when the historical survivals clinging to the 
system in both cases are taken into account. 

Even on the supposition that the Saxons ^really 
exterminated the old population and destroyed every 
vestige of the Eoman system, it has already become 
ol^ious that it would not at all follow that they 
g^erallyintroduced free village communities; for in 
th^t case the evidence wofild go far^to show that 
thcy^ost likely brought slaves with them and settled 
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them in aervile village oommunitles round their own cm?. xi. 
dwellii|gs, as Ta/pitus aa,w the Germans of his time 
doing in Gprm&ny. But, again, it must be remem¬ 
bered that however naturally this might produce the 
manoj* and serfdom, still the survivals of minute pro¬ 
vincial usages hanging about the Saxon land system 

* would remain unaccounted for, unless the invaders of 
the fifth century had already been thoroughly Ko- 
manised before thdr conquest of Britain. 

^We cannot, indeed,-pretend to have discovered EngUsii 
in the economic evidence a fimi bridge for all pur- 
poses across the historic gulf of the fifth century, 
and to have settled the diflicult questions who were 
the German invaders of England, whence they came, dom. 
and what was the exact form of their settlements 
in one district or another. But the facts we have 
examined seem to have settled the practical econo¬ 
mic question with which we started, viz. whether 
the ham and turn of England, with their open 
fields and yard-lands, in the earliest historical times 
were inhabited and tilled in the main by free vil¬ 
lage communities, or by communities in villenage. 

However many exceptional instances there may have 
been of setllements in tribal households, or even free 
village communities, it seems to be almost certain 
that these * hams' and ‘ tuns ’ were, generally speak¬ 
ing, and fo^ the most part from the first, practically 
mamrs with commun^ies in serfdom upon them. 

It has become at least clear, speaking broadly, that 
the equal ‘ yard-lands ’ of the * geburs ’ were not the JJf 

* alods ’ or free lots of ‘ alodial’ freeholders in a com- of» 
mqn ‘ mark,’ but the tenements of serfs paying ‘ gafol ’ 
and doing * week-worlf for their lords. And this* is 
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xt equally true whether the manorf on W]n(^ liwed 
were bocland of Saxon thanes^ or imSer 

' the ‘ vilUcaa * of a Saxon king. * . * ^ 

o 

H. LOCAL EVroXNpn OF CONTmOITT BETWEEN EOlTaK 
Ain> ENGLISH VILLAGES. 

There yet remains one test to which the hypothesis 
of continuity between the Britisfi, Eoman, airf Eng¬ 
lish village community and open-held system may 
be put. 

Doubts as It has sometimes been inferred, perhaps too 
2^“’ readily, that the English invaders of Boraan Britain 
nearly exterminated the old inhabitants, dpsfcroy- 
ra^tion ing the towns and villages, and making Ifresh settle- 
ments of their own, upon freshly chosen sites. If this 
^ ®”' were so, it would, of course, involve the destruction 
of the open fields round the old villages, and the 
formation of fresh |^pen fields round the neW ones. 

The passage in Ammianus Marcellinus has some¬ 
times been quoted, in which he describes the 
Alamanni, who had taken possession of ^Strasburg, 
Spires, Worms, Mayence, &c., as encampjed outside 
these cities, shunning their inside ‘ as though they had 
been graves surrounded by nets/ * But this was in 
time of war, and no proof of what they might do 
when in peaceable possession of the counti^. « 

Mr. Freeman a^ has drawn a graphic ineture of 
Anderida, with the two Saxon villages of Pevensey and 
West Ham outside of its old Boman walls, and no 
dwellings within Intern. But it would so obvioudy be 

. . . . > ■ 111,11 . . . |bi H xi»i»»iw wg| >ii nn * n ian»i I II ||> 

• * amm. Ito. x-a s. IL 
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inudb easier to build Jaew bouses outside the gfttes of oa*?, 3a 
a nsmed oity^ or^ perliaiwi, we should say rather ' 
fort^ed cai3(i{», than to clear away the rubbish and 
buHd upo>n the*old site, that such an instance is far 
firom oonolusiTe. Nor does the fact that in so many 
cases the streets of once Eoman cities deviate, from 
the old Eoman lines prove that the new builders 
avoided the ancient sites. proves only that, in¬ 
stead of removing the heaps of rubbish, they chose 
the ppen spaces behind them as more convenient for 
their new buildings, in* th*e process of erecting 
which the heaps of rubbish were doubtless gradually 
removed. 

Buy in truth, cases of fortified cities are not to ^ 

the point. * What we want to find out is whether, in ^ntiauity 
the rural districts, the British villages, with their open 
l^elds around them, were generally adopted by the 
Eomans, and whether, having survived the Eoman* 
occupation, the Saxons adopted them in their turn. 

It may be worth while to recur to the district gj- in the 
from which was taken the typical example of the district 
open fields, testing the point by such local evidence 
as may therg be found. 

Among the ancient boundaries of the township 
of Efitjddn, or rather of that part which included the 
now enclosed hamlet qf Walsworth, was mentioned, 
the Icki^d way —^that old British road which, passing Theick- 
fim Wiltshire to Norfolk, hm^e traverses the edge of Jjjj ^ 
the Ohiltern hills. It sometimes winds lazily about #»cient’ 
uphill land down, following the line of the chalk 
downa, In many places it is merely a broad turf 
drilLway, Eei]g and therd a long straighl stretch 
a mite or two suggests a Eoman improvement upon 



f ** 

xt ite perlta|i8 onoe more devious course. Here end 
" ^ there, too, are fiiegmeuts of broad terf lanc^ 

leading nowhere, Having lost the continuity whic| no 
doubt they once possessed. Sometimes croanng it, 
sometimes branching odf from it, sometimes gauming 
parallel to it, are also frequently found similaT W}n4' 
ing broad turf drift ways, or straight roads of appa*^ 
rently British or Bmnad origin. It crosses Afceman 
Street at Tring, Watling Street* at Dunstable, and 
Irmine Street at Eoyston. Neither Dunstable *nor 
Eoyston, however, are Examples of continuity, being 
comparatively modern towns, neither of them 'men¬ 
tioned in the Domesday Survey. Bitchin lies about 
half-way between*"the cross-roads, ^ r 

Thedis- The district included in the anne^e*d map, of 
iteBe^xT which Hitchin is the centre, was a part of Belgic 
^8»- Britain. According to Cajsar this had been under 
the rule of the same king as Belgic Gaul, and upon 
the evidence of coins and certain passages in Eoman 
writers, it is pretty well understood to have been, 
soon after the invasion of Oaasar, under the rule of 
Tasciovanus,^ whose capital was Verulamium, and 
after him of his son Cunobeline, whose ^capital was 
Camulodunum. The sons of the latter (one of them 
Caractacus) were prevented from succeeding him by 
fthe advance of the Eoman, arms,* The intimate 
relations of the two capitals at Verulam and^ at Col¬ 
chester explain the existence* of the roads botvremi 
^thern. 

The dykes which cross the Icknild way at in-» 


* Evaiuf' Aneimt Srituh CoWj p. 3^ d 

* iJf<? p 284 et Hi ^ 
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terv$l 9 » of Boy^tOfft-^tbe Brent dyke, the B&!$^ 
ham ^y|;e (paxallel to iho Via Devana), and the 
Ba^wyke, nea# Jfewmarket—seem to indicate that 
here tfas the border land between this district and 
thl^t of^ihe Xceni (Korfolk and Suffolk). 

Wy (ih« Roam Salim), at the north of the 
district in the* n^p, is known, from the evidence of 
coins of Ounobeune, to have been ^ important British 
centre. A gold of Tasciovanus, and other 
British coins, have been picked up on the Icknild 
way, between Hitchin and PtTnstaBle. A gold coin 
of Cunobeline, and many fragments of Eoman pottery, 
have been found about half a mile to the east of 
Abington, a village a little to the north of the Icknild 
way, near Boyston.^ Coins of Cunobeline have also 
been found at Great Chesterford. A copper coin of 
Cunobeline was picked up in a garden in Walsworth, 
a hamlet of Hitchin, and British urns of a rude t 3 rpe 
have been recently found on the top of Benslow Bdll, 
the high ground on the east of the town. 

The map will show in how many directions the 
district is cut up by Eoman roads, which, as they 
evidently connect the various parts of the domain 
of the before-mentioned British kings, were probably, 
with the Icknild way itself, British tracks before they 
were adopted by the Eomans. 

Almost every commanding bluff of the chalk 
dowiks retains traces of Us having been used as a hill 
fort, probably in pre-Eoman times, as well as later, 
while the numerous tumuli all along th^s route of the 
Icka^d way testify, probably, to the numerous battles 
fought ini its neighbourhood. , ; 

* I itn Mited to tho Her. W. G. F. ISgott tot tab inSmiu^oii,* 
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Probably this distri<)t fell under direct Boman 
rule after thb campaigns .of Aulus Plauitius and 
Claudius, about a.d. 43.^ The Erection of ad¬ 
vance was probably across the Thafties at Walling¬ 
ford, and aloi^g the Icknild way, from whicbthe^ de¬ 
scent upon Verulam could well be made from Tring 
or Dunstable down what were srfterwards called 
Akeman Street ^d ‘^Watling Street. Under the 
tumulus near Litlington, called limloe, or limbury 
Hill, skeletons were found, and coins of the ^eign 
of Claudius, and of later date. It is possible that the 
battle was fought here in a later reign which brought 
the further parts of the district under Boman rule. 

The date of the Saxon conquest of this district 
may be as definitely determined. It‘preceded the 
conquest of Bath, Cirencester, and Gloucester by a 
very few years. It may be pretty clearly placed 
about A.D. 671, when, according to the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, ‘ Cuthwulf fought with the Brit-weals at Bed- 
can-ford (Bedford), and took four towns. He took 
Lygean-birg (Lenborough) and Aegeles-birg (Ayles¬ 
bury), and Basnesingtun (Bensington) and Egones- 
ham (Eynsham).* This was the time w^en Bedford¬ 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire fell into the 
hands of the West Saxons. 

The old boundary of thq ecclesiastical division of 
the country before the time of the Norman ^conquest 
included this district, with Bedford, in the diocese of 
Dorchester. The boundary probably foBowed the 
lines of the old West Saxon kingdom,^and shut it off 


\ ^ Se« tbe pajMT oa.^Tbe CiKii|i^ of Plautius,’oin Dr. 
Orpine* CtUkmf toI. U. * * 
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from Dssex and the rest of Hertfordshire, which were 
included jm the diocese of London. * 

The district, fherefore, seems to have remained 
nearly 400 yea»8 under Roman rule, and under the 
British |)ost-Roman rule another 100 years, till within 
twenty-five or thirty years of the arrival of St, 
Augustine in England, and the date of the laws of 
King Ethelbert, and within littfe'n^ore than 100 years 
of the date of the la'v^s of King Ine, wliich laws pre- 
sumjJ)ly applied to this district as a part of the West 
Saxon kingdom. ' • 

The question is whether the position of the Roman 
remains which have been discovered in this neigh¬ 
bourhood points to a continuity in the sites of the 
present vill^es between British, Roman, and Saxon 
times. This question may certainly, in many in¬ 
stances, and, perhaps, generally, be answered dis¬ 
tinctly in the affirmative. 

Take first the town of Hitchin itself. Its name 
in the Domesday Survey was ‘ Hiz,’ and there cdn be 
little doubt that it is a Celtic word, meaning ‘ streams.’^ 
The position of the township accords with this name. 
The river * Hiz' rises out of the chalk at Wellhead, 
almost immeSiately turns a mill, and, flowing through 
the town, joins the Ivel a few miles lower down^ its 
course, and so flows ultimately into the Ouse. The 
Orton * rises *at the west extremity of the township, in 

* Ocnnpard 8U|nra, p. 161: fiie and Bidmild Way mean highway 
change of' Hiaie>burn * or * loenan- ^ hy the ridge' P See map, ch. 
bum' into *Itchin,BiTer,’ and of y.,8.T.41iey are eometimee parallel 
* ai locehum ’ into 'Ticcebum,’ ae an upper and lower road, 
and * Titdhboume.’ May not Ick- * Formerly ' Alton.’ See Sur^ 
nild V5ay, or ‘loenim-hild'Wng,’ yeyoftheManor of Hitchin. 1650«' 
mean highway * by tie streams,* Public Becord OffiOe. , 
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the eijcteat of land often allotted, as we Hire i»en, 
to a retired veteran with a single of osteiii* ^The 
proof that it was a Boman holding is as foUowa:— 
In the corner next to the church are twocsohare 
fields still distinctly surroupded by a moat, nearly 
parallel to which, on the east side, was found a line 
of black earth M jfDfoken Boman pottery and tiles. 
Near the church, at the south*west corner of the 
property, is a double tumulus, which, being doge to 
the church field, may have been an ancient ‘ toot hill,’ 
or a terminal mound. In the extreme opposite corner 
of the holding was found a Boman cemetery, contain¬ 
ing the urns, dishes, and bottles of a score or two of 
burials. Drawings of those of the vessels liot broken 
in the digging, engraved from a photograph, are 
appended to the map, by the kind permission of the 
ownerOver the hedge, at this comer, begins the 
Lammas land.^ 

How many otiier holdings were included in the 
Boman village we do not know, but that the village 
was in the same position in relation to the open fields 
that it was in 1803 is obvious. 

iJtwiit Ashwell also evidently stands on its old site round 
the head of a remarkably strong chalk spring, the 
. dear stream from which fipws through the village 
as the river Rhee, a branch of the Cam^ Barly 
Roman coins and sepulchral urns have been found 
in the hamlet called * Ashwell End,’ and a Boman|oad« 
called * Ashwell Strefct,* passes by the. town parallel 

. . . . . n i p . . I m il . . . . m . . . ... 

told, newr . |nlu^din^,«9Z4nho]ann,si’^ 

As i^gsidAB^ulQaa ceneteiios, i % S^vkkrig JhMi. p. d 0 S, 
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to the Icknild way* Near to the town is a camp, cju». xi. 
with % clearly dehned vallum, called Harborough 
3ank8, where 'coins of the later Empire have been 
found. A map of the parish, made before the enclo- 
sure,nand preserved in the place, shows that it pre¬ 
sented a remarkably good example of the open-field 
system. 

An instance of continuity ^*8 remarkable as that Litiington 
of Much Wymondley occurs at litlington,^ the next JSua and 
vijjage to Ashwefl, on the Ashwell Street. The church 
and manor house in this case lie near together on the 
west side of the village, and in the adjoining field and 
gardens the walls and pavements of a Eoman villa 
we»e found many years ago. At a little distance 
from*it, rfefircr to the Ashwell Street, a Eoman wtri- 
num and cemetery were found, surrounded by four 
walls, and yielding coins of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Quintillus, Caraiisius, Constantine the Great, Mag- 
nentius, &c. A map of this village is appended. 

When the Eoman villa was discovered, the open 
fields around, the village were stijl unenclosed, and 
the position of Ashwell Street was pushed, farther 
from the village at the time of the enclosure. 

The tumulus called ‘ Limloe,* or ‘ limbury Hill,* 
lies at the side of the road leading from the Icknild 
wsCy across the Ashwell Street to the village, and im¬ 
mediately under it skeletons with coins of Claudius, 

, Vespasian, and Faustina were found, as already men¬ 
tioned. 

A few miles further east’than Eoyston are two ickieton 
VilUgee, Ickleton on the Icknild wny, and Great ^ 

. . . •--- 

‘ 'fol, xxvi. p. 376. 
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•Chesterford a little to the south of it. That both these 
places are on Eoman sites the foundations and« coins 
which have been found attest.^ There ire remains of a 

f 

camp at Chesterford, and coins of Cunobeline as well 
as numerous Eoman coins have been dug up there.’® 

At Hadstoch, a village near, in a field called 
‘ Sunken Church Field,’ Eoman foundations and coins 
have been found.® 

Proceeding further east the list of similar cases 
might be greatly increased. But keeping within Ijie 
small district, in the folloVing other cases the finding 
of Eoman coins in the villages seems to be fair'proof 
of continuity in their sites, viz.:—Sandy, Campton, 
Baldock, Willian, Cumberlow Green, Weston, Ste¬ 
venage, Hexton, and^Higham Gobion. * 

Two remarkable instances of ancient mounds or 
fortifications close to churches occur at Meppershall^ 
and Pirton, of both of which plans are given. The 
Pirton mound is called in the village the ‘ toot hill.’ 
These mounds in the neighbourhood of churches may 
be much older than the Saxon conqu^t Open air 
courts were by no means confined to one race.^ Eoman 
remains have been found in the neighbourhood of 
both these places, but how near to the actual village 
sites I am unable to say.® 

. Leaving out these two an^ many more doubtful 
cases, and without pretending to be exhaustive, th(ire 
have been mentioned nearly a score in which E6man 

^ Journal of Bntiih Archao" woik on J*rvnttive jFMmotet, c. ii. 
logical Auomtim, iv. S56, axi^ t. * Aremtrkablyfine^tloMfuneral 
64. uzn WM found about half a mile 

* AroheBologiaf zxxii. p. S60. below tiie Mepperehall Hills in 1882 

** Id.f p. 352. by the tenant the neighbotlring 

* ISse Mr. Gomme'e intereetiiig' fam. 
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remains or coins have already been found on the Chap^ xi. 
•presejit sites of villages in this small district. 

So far* the* local evidence supports the view that strong evi- 
the West Saxons, who probably conquered it about oontinuitr 7 
a.d.^70, succeeded to a long-settled agriculture; and 
further it seems likely that, assuming the lordship 
vacated by the owiiers of the villas, and adopting the 
village sites, they continued''fho cultivation of the open 
fields around them by means oJ the old rural popula¬ 
tion on that same three-field system, which had pro¬ 
bably been matured and‘ improved during Eoman 
rule,* and by which the population of the district had 
been supported during the three generations between 
the departure of the Roman governors and the West 
Saxon cbifquest. ^ 

But it may perhaps be urged that these districts, 
conquered so late as a.d. 570, may have been excep¬ 
tionally treated. If this were so, it must be borne in 
mind that the whole of central England—i.e. the coun¬ 
ties described in the second volume of the Hundred 
Rolls as to which the evidence for the existence of tlie 
open-field system was so strong—was included in the 
exceptioij. Indeed, if the line of tli© Icknild way be 
extended along Akeman Street to Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, the line of the Saxon conquests which 
were later than a.d, 560 would be pretty clearly 
mark^ed. * The laws of Ine, pointing backwards as * 
they do from their* actual date, reach back within 
two or three generations of the date of the Saxon 
conquest of this part of his kingdom. 

It would be impossible here to pursue the ques¬ 
tion in detail^in other parts of England. Perhaps it 
will be sufficient to' call attention to the many'cases 
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CHiP. XI, mentioned in Mr. C. Eoach Smith's valuable ‘ Collec- 
Thp tanea,’^ in which Boman remaing have been foujld in, 
Sitrict proximity to the churches of modern villages, 

hardly and to his remark that a long list of sueh instances 

excep* , 

tionai. might easily be made.*^ • 

The number of such cases which occur in Kent is 
very remarkable, and Kent was certainly not a late 
conquest. 

I will only add a passing allusion to the remark¬ 
able case at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire, wherg 
the cliurch, present mansion, and Eoman villa are 
close together,® and mention that in two of the ham¬ 
lets on the manor of Tidenham—Stroat and Sedbury 
(or Qngestun)—^Roman remains bear testimony <o a 
. Roman occupation before the West Saxon dOilquest.* 
The fact seems to be that the archasological evi¬ 
dence, gradually accumulating as time goes on, points 
more and more clearly to the fact that our modern 
villages are very often on their old Roman and some¬ 
times probably pre-Roman sites—that however much 
the English invaders avoided the walled towns of 
Boman Britain, they certainly hai no such antipathy 
to the occupation of its villas and rural villages. 


* Vol. i. pp. 17, 66, 190; vol. 
iii. p. 38; vol. iv. p. 166; vol. v. 
p. 187; vol. vi. p. 222. 

’ CoUectanatf v. p. 187. The 
Tecentlj diflcovered Boman villa 
on the property of Earl Oowper, 
at Wingham, near Oanterbnxy, 
ia a striking instance. See ISf. 
Powker's pamphlet thereon. See 


also Archteoit^f zzk. p. 217, &c., 
where Mr. 0. Boach Smith men- 
tions several other instances. 

* Acomnt of the JRomm An^ 
tifuitiee at Wood<Aester, % S. 
Lysons.* Lond.: xnocxovn. 

* See Mr. Qrmerod’s AtiAm- 
lofficd Mem^e, 
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III. CONCLUSION. 

The economic result of the inquiry pursued in this Economic 
^ essty may now be summed up in few words. 

Its object was not to inquire into the origin of 
village *and tribal communities as the possible be¬ 
ginning of all things, but pimply to put English 
Economic History on true lines at its historical be¬ 
ginning, viz.: the English Conquest, 

Throughout the whole period from pre-Eoman to Two rural 
modern times we have foun^ in Britain two parallel SrouS- 
systems of rural economy side by side, but kee])ing ® 
separate and working themselves out on quite differ- inSiTeasT 
ent lines,* in spite of Koman, English, and Norman the 

• • ii . o 1 *11 . . tribal com- 

invasions—that oi the village community in the muaityin 
eastern, that of the tribal community in the western 
districts of the island. 

Both systems as far back as the evidence extends Com- 
were marked by the two notes of community and Imd 
equality, and each^was connected with a form of the both!‘^^’“ 
open or common field system of husbandry peculiar 
to itself.. These two different forms of the common Each had 
field system also kept themselves distinct throughout, o^rseid 
and are still distinct in their modern remains or 

survivals. . . 

■ 

l^either the village nor the tribal community Both pre* 
seems to have been*introduced into Britain during an 
historical period reaching back for 2,000 years at 
least. . * 

On the one hand, jthe village community of the 
eastern districts of Britain was connected with a cotroulSty 
settled agriculture which, apparently dating 'earlier 
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Chap.^xi. than the Roman invasion and improved during the 
threo-fieid Roman occupation,- was carried on, at length, under - 
ftystcm. three-field form of the open-field system which 

became the shell of the English village <Jommunity. 
The equality in its yard-lands and the single succession 
which preserved this equality we have found to be 
apparently marks not of an original freedom”, not of 
an original allodial allotment on the German * mai*k 
system,’ but of a settled serfdom under a lordship 
—a semi-servile tenancy implying a mere usufruct^ 
theoretically only for life, or at will, and carrying, 
with it no inherent riglits of inheritance. But “this 
serfdom, as we have seen reason to believe, was, to 
Aa«ppout the masses of the people, not a degradation, but^a 
step upward out of a once more general slav^iy. 6er- 
^m^crfthe tainly during the 1,200 years over which the direct 
English evidence extends the tendency has been to¬ 
wards more and more of freedom In other words, 
as time went on during these 1,200 years, the serfdom 
of the old order of things has been gradually breaking 
up under those influences, whatever they may have 
been, which have produced the new order of things. 
The tribal On tlic Other hand, the tribal community of the 
western districts of Great Britain and of Ireland, though 
‘run-pig’ parallel in time with the village community of the 
eastern districts, was connected with an earlier stage 
of economic development, in which the rural economy 
was pastoral rather than agricultural. This tribal 
community was bound together, perhaps, in a unique 
degree, by the strong ties of blood relationship be¬ 
tween free tribesmen. The equality which followed 
the possession of the tribal Wood involved an equal 
division among the sons of tribesmen, and was main- 
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tained in spite of the inequality of families by frequent 
redistributions of the tfibal lands, and shiftings of the 
trijpesmen ^om*one homestead to another according 
to tribal rules. We have traced the curious method 
of ckstering the homesteads in arithmetical groups 
mentioned in the ancient Welsh laws, and still prac¬ 
tised in Ireland in the seventeenth century, and we 
have found many survivals of it in the present names 
and divisions of Irish townlanis. We have found 
the simple form of open-field husbandry used under 
the tribal system, and suifed to its precarious and 
sliiftirtg agriculture, still surviving in the ‘ rundale ’ 
or ‘ run-rig ’ system, by which, to this day, is efiected 
in Ireland and western Scotland that infinite sub¬ 
division df'holdings which marks the tenacious ad¬ 
herence to tribal instincts on the part of a people still 
.fighting an unequal battle against the new order of 
things. 

The new order has, no doubt, arisen in one sense 
out of both branches of the old, but neither the 
manorial village community of the eastern district, 
nor the tribal community of the west, can be said to 
be its parqnt. Its fundamental principle seems to be 
opposed to the community and equality of the old order 
in both its forms. The freedom of the individual and 
growth of individual .enterprise and property whicdi 
mark .the new order imply a rebellion against the 
bonds of the communism and forced equality, alike 
of the manorial and of the tribal system. It has 
triumphed by. breaking up bbth the communism of 
serfdom and the communism of the free tribe. 

•Nor, it wo^d seem, can the new order be regarded 
with ‘any greater trutfi as a development from tlie 
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Cwp. XI: germs of any German tribal or * mark ’ system im- 
economic ported in the keels of the English invaders. It vrould 
seem to belong to an altogether wider ravage of ^co- 
nomio development than that of one or two races. Its 
complex roots yrent deeply back into that oider««vorld 
into which the Teutonic invaders introduced new 
elements and new life, no doubt, but, it would seem, 
without destroying the Continuity of tlie main stream 
of its economic development, or even of the outward 
forms of its rural economy. * « 

This, from an economic point of view, is the 
important conclusion to which the facts examined in 
this essay seem to point. These facts will be ex¬ 
amined afresh by other and abler students, and' the 
last word will not soon have been said u^x^n some of 
them. They are drawn from so wide a held, and 
from lines reaching back so far, that their interest, 
afnd bearing upon the matter in hand will not soon 
be exhausted or settled. But if the conclusion here 
suggested should in the main be confirmed, what 
English Economic History loses in simplicity it will 
gain in breadth. It will cease to be provincial. It 
will become more closely identified with tjie general 
economic evolution of the human race in the past. 
And this in its turn will give a wider interest to the 
yast responsibilities of the Epglish-apeaking nations 
in connexion with the progress of the new o|’der, of 
things and the solution of the great economic pro¬ 
blems of the future. 


The com- What are the forces, which have,produced, and 
t^oid are producing, the evolution of the new order, and to 
thing of what ultimate goal the ‘ weary Titan ’ is beaifing 
the past, fate,* are questions of the 
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highest rank of economic and political importance, 
but questions upon whiph not much direct light has 
beep thrown, perhaps, in this essay. Still the know¬ 
ledge what the community and equality of the Eng¬ 
lish village and of the Keltic tribe really were under 
the old order may at least dispel any lingering wish 
or hope that they may ever return. Communistic 
systems such as these we havti examined, which have 
lasted for 2,000 years, and for the last 1,000 years 
at least have been gradually wearing themselves out, 
are hardly likely—either of them—^to be the economic 
goal or the future. 

The reader of this essay may perhaps contemplate 
the ‘few remaining balks and linces of our English 
common fields, and the surviving examples of the 
‘ run-rig’ system in Ireland and Scotland, with greater 
interest than before, but it will be as historical sur¬ 
vivals, not of types likely to be reproduced in the 
future, but of economic stages for ever past. 
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THE 3IAN0B OP HITCHIN (PORTMAN AND FOHEIQN) IN THE 

COUNTY OF Hertford/ 

* At the Court [Leet and] of the View of Frank pledge 
‘ of our Sovereign Lord the King with the General Court 
‘ Baron*of William Wilahere, Esquire, Lord Firmar of the 
‘ said mahor of 'his Majesty, holden in and for the manor 
‘ aforesaid, on Thursday, the twenty-first day of October, 

‘ One thousand eight hundred and nineteen. Before Joseph 

* Fade, Gentleman, Steward of the said manor, and by ad- 
‘ joumment on Monday, the first day of November next 
‘ following, before the said Joseph Eade, the Steward afore- 
‘ said. 

‘ The jurors for our Lord the King and the Homage of 
‘ this Court having diligently enquired into the boundaries, 

‘ extent, rights, jurisdictions, and customs of the said manor, 

‘ and the rightg, powers, and duties of the lord and tenants 
‘ thereof, and having also enquired what lands in the town- 
‘ ship of Hitchin and in the hamlet of Walsworth respectively 
‘ within this manor are subject to common of pasture for the 

* commonable cattle of the occupiers of messuages, cottages, 

‘ and land within the said township and hamlet respectively, 

‘ and for what descriptions amd number of cattle, and at what 
‘ times of the year and in what manner such rights of.cora- 
‘ mon are by the custom of this mam>r to be exercised, and 
‘ what payments'are* by such custom due in respect thereof, 

‘ they do upon their oaths find g.nd present as follows;— 

.‘Tlfat the manor comprises the township of Hitchin and* 
«the hamlet of W'alsworth, m the parish of Hitchin, the 
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* lesser manors of the Bectory of Hitchin, of Moremead, 
‘ otherwise Charlton, and of the Priory of the Biggin,,being 
‘ comprehended within the boundaries of the said manor of 
‘ Hitchin, which also extends into the harhlets of Langley 

* and Preston in the said parish of Hitchin, and into the 
‘ parishes of Ickleford, Ippollitts, Kimpton, Kingsw^lden, 
‘ and Offley. 

* That the following are the boundaries of the township 
‘ of Hitchin with the hamlet of Walsworth (that is to say)? 
‘ beginning at Orto^i Head, proceeding from thence to Bur- 

* ford Ray, and from thence to a water mill called Hide Mill, 
‘ and from thence to Wilbeny Hills; from thence to a place 
‘ called Bossendell, from' thence to a water mill called Pur- 
‘ well Mill, and from thence to a brook or river caUed Ippol- 
‘ litts’ Brook, and from thence to Maydencroft Lane, and 
‘ from thence to a place called Wellhead, and from thfence to 
‘ a place called Stubborn Bush, and from thence to a place 
‘ called Offley Cross, and from thence to Five Borough 
‘ Hills, and from thence back to Orton Head, where the 
‘ boundaries commenced. And that all the land in the 

* parish of Hitchin lying on the north side of the river which 
‘ runneth from Purwell Mill to Hide Mill is within the ham- 
‘ let of Walsworth, and that the following lands on the south 

* side of the same river are also within the same hamlet of 

* Walsworth (vizt.), Walsworth Common, containing about 
‘ fourteen acres; the land of &r Francis Sykes called the 
‘ Leys, on the south side of Walsworth Common, containing 

* about four acres; the,land of William Lucas and Joseph 

* Lucas, called the Hills, containing about two acres; and 
‘ nine acres or thereabouts, part of the land of Sir Francis 

* Sykes, called the Shadwells, the residue of the land called 
‘ the Shadwells on the north side of the rivei*. 

* That the lord of the manor of Hitchin hath* Court Leet 
‘ View of Frank pledge and Codrt Baron, and that the juris- 
‘ diction of the Court Leet and View of Frank pledge ex;- 

* tendeth over the whdle of the township of Hitchin and the 

* hamlet of Walsworth. That* a Court Leet and Court of the 

* View of Frank pledge and Great Court Baron are accus- 
’ * tomed to be holden for theesaid mano^ within one month 
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* after the Feast of Saint Michael the Archangel in every 
‘ year, and may also be holden within one month after the 
‘ Feast of faster. Ajid that general or special Courts Baton 
‘ and customary JDourts are holden at the pleasure of the lord 
‘ or of his steward.• 

* Thal^in the Court Leet yearly holden after the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel the jurors for our Lord the King 
‘ are accustomed to elect and present to the lord two con- 
‘ stables and six headboroughs (vizt.^, two headboroughs for 
‘ Bancroft Ward, two for fridge Ward, aijd two for Tilehouse 
‘ Street Ward (each such constable and headborough having 
‘ right^ and being bound to execute the office through the 
‘ whole leet), and likewise two ale cbnners, two leather 
• ‘ searcher^and sealers, and a bellman who is also the watch-- 
^ ‘ man and cryer of the town. And they present that Ban- 
‘ croft.Ward contains Bancroft Street, including the Swan 
‘ Inn, Silver Street, Port mill Lane, and the churchyard, 
‘ church 5nd vicarage house, and the alley leading out of 
‘ Bancroft now’ called Quaker’s Alley. That Bridge Ward 
‘ contains the east and north sides of the market place, and 
‘ part of the south side thereof to the house of John Whitney, 

* formerly called the Maidenhead Inn, Mary’s Street, other- 

* wise Angel Street, now called Sun Street, Bull Street, now 
‘ called Bridge Street, to the river; Bull Comer, Back 

* Street, otherwise Dead Street, from the south to the north 
‘ extremities thereof; Biggin Lane with the Biggin and 
‘ Hollow Lane. And that Tilehouse Street Ward contains 
‘ Tilehouse Street, Bucklersbury to the Swan Inn, and the 

* west side and the remainder of the south side of the market 

* place. 


PRESENTMENTS* OF THE HOMAGE. 

‘ And tte Homage of tlys Court do also further present 
‘ that freeholders holding of the said manor do pay to the 
‘ lord by way of relief upon the death jf the preceding tenant 
‘ one year’s quitTent, but that nothing is due to the lord 
* upon the alienation of freehold. , 

‘ That the fines ^upon admissions of copyholders, whether 
< by descent or purchase, are^ and beyond the memory of 
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* man have been, certain (to wit), half a year's qnitrent; and 

* that where any number of tenants are admit^ hi 

‘ one copy, no greater fine than one 'half year’s quitrent is 
^ due for the admission of all the joint tenants. 

Power of * The Homage also present that by Ihe custom of the 
leasing. < manor the customary tenants may without licence let their ^ 

* copyholds for three years and no longer, but that they may 
‘ by licence of the lord let the same for any term not dx- 
‘ ceeding twenty-one ye^rs; and that the lord is upon every 
‘ such licence entitW to a fine of qne year’s quitrent of the 
‘ premises to be demised. 

Forfeiture. ‘ The Homage present that the freehold tenants ,of the 
‘ said manor forfeit theft* estates to the lord thereof for 
‘ treason and for murders and other felonies; an(l that the 

* copyholders forfeit their estates for the like crimes, and for , 
‘ committing or suffering their copyholds to be wasted, for 

* wilfully refusing to perform their services, and for leasing 
‘ their copyholds for more than three years without licence. 

‘ The Homage also present that by the custom of this 
‘ manor copyholds are granted by copy or court roll for the 
‘ term of forty years, and that a tenant outliving ihe 
‘ said term is entitled to be re-admitted for the like term 

* upon payment of the customary fine of half a year’s quit- 

* rent. 

Heriote. ‘ Tlie Homage present that there are no heriots due or 

* payable to the lord of this manor for any of the tenements 

* holden thereof. 

Woods and * The Homage also present that all woods, underwoods, 
^*0*8' * and trees growing upon the copyhold lands holden of the 

* said manor were by King James the First, by his Letters 
< Patent, under the Great Seal of England, bearing date the 

* fourteenth day 6f March, in the 6th year of his reign (in 
‘ consideration of two hundred and sixty-six pounds sixteen 
‘ shillings paid to his Majesty’s use), granted to Thomas 
‘ Goddesden and Thomas Chapman, two copyholders of the 

* said manor, and their^ heirs and assigns, iq trust to the use 
‘ of themselves and the rest of the copyholders of the said 
^ manor; and that th^ copyhold tenants of the said manor 

are by virtue of such grant entitled cut all tiinT)er and 
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* other trees growing on their copyholds, and to dispose 
‘ thereof at theif will. 

* The homage also present that no toll has ever been 

* paid or ought* to be paid for any kind of corn or grain sold 

* in the market of Hitchin. 

‘ Thjy also present that from the time whereof the 

* mmory of man is not to the contrary, the .lord of this 
^•manor has been used to find and ])rovide a common pound 
‘ and stocks for the use of the tenants of this manor. 

‘ And the Homage dp further present that by the custom 
‘ of this manor the lord may, with the consent of the Homage, 
‘ gra^jt by copy of court roll any part of‘the waste thereof, to 

* be holden in fee according to the custom of the manor, at 

* a reasonable rent and by the customary services, or may 

* with such consent grant or demise the same for any lesser 
‘ estate or interest. 


COMMONS WITHIN THE TOWNSHIP OF HITCHIN. 

, ‘ And the Homage of this Court do further present that 
‘ the commonable land within the manor and township of» 
‘ Hitchin consists of-r— 

* Divers parcels of ground called the Green Commons, 

‘ the soil whereof remains in the lord of the said manor (that 
‘ is to say): ^ 

* Butts Close, containing eight acres or thereabouts; 

‘ Orton Mead, containing forty acres or thereabouts, exclu- 
‘ sively of the Haydons, and extending from the Old Koad 
‘ from Hitchin to Pirton by Orton Head Spring west unto 
‘ the way which passes through Orton Mill Yard east; and 

‘ that the Haydons on the, east of the last mentioned way, • 
‘ contain^g four acres or thereabouts, are parts of the same 

* common, and include a jwircel of ground containing one 
‘ rood and thirteen perches or thereabouts adjoining the 

* river, which have been fenced fi'om the rest of the common 
‘ by Samuel Allen; and the ground called the Plats lying 
‘ between Bury Mead and Cock M^d, containing two acres 
‘ or tkereabouts, jpcluding thS slip of ground between the 
‘ river and the way leading to the mill of the said John 
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* BanBom, lately called Burnt Mill, and now called Qtove 
^Mill, which hath been fenced off and planted by John 
‘ Bansom. 

* And of the lands of divers persons called the Lammas 
^ Meadows in Cock Mead, which contain eighteen acres or 

* thereabouts, and in Bury Mead, which contains forty-five 

* acres or thereabouts, including a parcel of land of the Bev. 
‘ Woollaston Pym, clerk, called Old Hale. 

‘ And of the open and unenclosed land within the several 

* common fields, call^ Purwell Field^ Welshman’s Croft, Bur- 
‘ ford Field, Spital Field, Moremead Field, and Bury Field. 

‘ That the occupier of every ancient messuage or cottage 

* within the township of Hitchin hath a right of common for 

< such cattle and at such times as are hereinafter specified 

* upon the Green Commons and the Lammas MeaSows, but 
‘ no person hath any right of common within this townshii) 

* as appurtenant to or in respect of any messuage or cottage 

* built since the expiration of the 13th year of the'" reign of 

* Queen Elizabeth, unless the same shall have been erected 

* on the site of an ancient messuage then standing. 

* That any person having right of common in respoct of 

* the messuage or cottage in his actual occupation may turn 
‘ on the Green Commons and the Lammas Meadows two 

* cows and one bullock, or cow calf under the age of two 
‘ years. 

‘ That the rectors impropriate of the rectory of the parish 
‘ of Hitchin or their lessees of the said rectory are bound to 
‘ find a bull for the cows of the said townshipi^d to go with 
‘ the herd thereof, and that no other bull or bull calf may be 

* turned on the commons. 

* That Butts Close is the sole cow common from the 6th 

* day of April, being Old Lady-day inclusive, to the 12th day 

* of May also inclusive, and after that time is used for col- 
‘ lecting in the morning the herd going out to the other 

* commons. 

* That Orton Meadf including the Haydons, is an open 

< dhmmon upon and from the thirteenth day of May, called 

* Old May-day, till the- fourteenth day of Februaiy, called 

* Old Candlemas Bay. ‘ ' 
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* That the Plats are an open common upon and from 

* Whitsunday tilt the 6th day of April. 

That Gock Mead and*Bury Mead became commonable 
‘ on 4he thirteenth day of August, called Old Lammas Day, 

‘ and continue open till the 6th day of April. 

^ That the common fields called Bury Field and Welsh- 
man’s Ooft are commonable for cows only from the time 

* when the corn is cut and carried therefrom until the twelfth 
‘ (lay of November, called All Siii^jits’, and that the close of 
‘ Thomas Wilshire, genijeman, called Bury Field Olose, is j^art 
‘ nf < he common field called Bury P'icld, and the closes of 
‘ .Jolv5 Crouch Priest, called Ickleford Closes, are part of 
‘ Welshman’s Croft, and are respectively commonable at the 
‘ same t^es with the other parts of such res])cctive common 
‘ fields. 

‘ "That every occupier of an ancient messuage or cottage 
‘ hath* right of common upon the Green Commons, except 

* Bulls rios(f, fhr one gelding from and after the thirteenth 
“May of August until the fourteenth day of February. 

‘ That no j)ersou entitled to common for his cattle may 
‘*tiun or suffer the same to remain on any of the commons, 

‘ l)otween the hours of six in the evening and six in the 
‘ morning. 

‘ That it is the duty of the Homage at every Great Court 
‘ Baron holdon next after the Feast of St. Michael to appoint 
‘ a herdsman for this toi^ship, and that every commoner 
‘ turning his cows upon the commons is bound to pay a 
‘ reasonable s«m, to be from time to time assessed by the 
‘ Homage, for the expenses of scouring the ditches, repairing 
‘ the fences and hedges, and doing other necessary works for 
‘ the preservation of the commons and for the wages of the ^ 
‘ herdsman. And the Homage of this Court assess and present 
‘ such payments at one shilling for every head of cattle 
‘ turned on the commons, f>ayable by each commoner on the 

* first day in every year on which he shall turn his cattle 
‘ upon the comyions, to be paid to thtj foreman of the Homage 
‘ of the preceding Court Baron, and appjlied in and towards 

* such expenses. And that thc^ further sum of threepence be 

* paid on Monday Weekly for. every head of cattle which s^ny 
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* commoner shall turn or ke^ on the commons for the wages 
‘ of the herdsman. 

‘ That the cattl^^to be d^^pastnred on the commons ought, 
‘ to be delivered or sent by the owners to Buttsl^Iose between 
^ the hours of six and eight of the morning from the sixth 

* day of April to the eleventh day of October, both inclusive; 

‘ and after the eleventh of October between the hours of, 

‘ seven and nine of the morning. And that it is the duty of 
‘ the herdsman to attend©there during such hours, and to 
‘ receive into his care the cattle biought to him, and to 

* conduct them to the proper commons, and to attend and 
‘ watch them there during the day, and to return them to 
‘ the respective owners at ‘six o’clock in the evening or as 
‘ near thereto as may be; but no cow which is npt^brought 
‘ to the herdsman within the hours before appointed for 
‘ collecting the herd is considered as part of the herd or to 
‘ be under the herdsman’s care ; and that no homed ^cattle 
‘ ought to be received into the herd without tufacient knobs 

* on their boms. 

, SHEEP COMMONS. 

* That every occupier of unenclosed land in any of the 

‘ common fields of the said township hath common of pasture 
‘ for his sheep levant and couchant thereon over the lesidue 
‘ of the unenclosed land in the same common field, in every 
‘ year from the time when the com is cut and carried until 
‘ the same be again sown with com, and during the whole of 
‘ the fallow season, save that no sheep may be depastured on 
‘ the land in Bury Field and Welshman’s Croft between the 
‘ harvest and the twelfth day of November, the herbage 
‘ thereof from, the harvest to the twelfth day of November 
‘ beings reserved for the cows. © 

* That the common fields within the township of Hitchin 
‘ have immemorially been and ought to be kept and culti- 

* vated in three successive seasons of tilthgrain, etchgrain, 

‘ and fallow. 

‘ That the last fallow'seaspn of Purwell Field and Welsh¬ 
woman’s Croft was from the harvest of 181r6 until the> wheat 

* Sowing in the autumn of 1817; and that the fallcw season 
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* of those fields commenced again at the close of the last 

* harvest. That the last fallow season of Burford Field and 
‘ l^pital fteld was from the* harvest of the year 1817 until the 
‘ wheat sowing in the autumn of the year 1818. And the 

* last fiillow seaSon of Moremead Field and Bury Field was 
‘ from ihe harvest of 1818 until the wheat sowing of 1819. 

‘ That no person hath any right of common for sheep on 
any of the Green Commons or Lammas ground within this 

* township except on Old Hale ^nd on the closes of John 
‘ Crouch Priest, calle(^ Ickleford Closes, which are common- 
‘ iLble for sheep at the same time with the field called Welsh- 
‘ m^u’s Croft. 

‘ The Homage find and present that every owner and 

* every ^coupler of land in any of the common fields of this 

* township may at his will and pleasure enclose and fence 
‘ any of his land lyiug in the common fields of this township 
‘ (other than and except land in Bury Meld and Welshman’s 
‘ Croft and tftay, so long as the same shall remain so enclosed 

* and fenced, hold such land, whether the same belong to one 

* or to more than one proprietor, exempt from any right or 

* power of any other owner or occupier of land in the said 

* township to common or depasture his sheep on the land so 
‘ enclosed and fenced (no right of common on other land 
‘ being claimed in respect of-the land so enclosed and fenced). 

‘ The Homage also find and present that the commonable 

* lands in the hamlet of»Walsworth within this mauor con- 
‘ sist of— 

‘ A parcel of meadow ground called Walsworth Common, 
< containing fourteen acres or thereabouts, the soil whereof 

* remains in the lord of the manor. 

* And of certain parcels of meadow called Lammas 
‘ Meadow (that is to 8ay),*the Leys, part of the estate of Sir* 

* Francis Sykes adjoining to Walsworth Common, and con- 

* taining four acres or thdS'eabouts; Ickleford Mead, contain- 
‘ ing two acres or thereabouts; Ralph’s Pightle, adjoining 
‘to Highover,Moor, containing t>ne acre or .thereabouts, 
‘ Woolgroves, containing three acres or thereabouts, lying 
‘ near to the mill of John Eansoifl, heretofore called Burnt 
‘ Milt, and now ctlled Grov <4 Mill. 
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* A close called the Hills, containing two acres or 

* thereabouts, on the west side of the road from Hitchin to 
‘ Baldock, and a parcel of land called th« Sbadwells on tlie 
‘ east side of the same road, and divided by the river, «con- 
‘ taining twelve acres or thereabouts. 

‘ And they find and present that four several parcels of 
‘ land hereinafter described have been by John Bansom en- . 
‘ closed and fenced out from the said Lammas ground called* 

‘ WoKSlgroves, and are now^by him held in severalty. 

‘ And that the same are and alw^iys. have been parts of 
‘ the commonable land of the said hamlet (to wit): A piece 
‘ of land containing twenty-one perches or thereabouts on 
‘ the south-west side of th^ present course of the river, and 
‘ between the same and the old course; a piece ^of land 
‘ containing twelve perches or thereabouts, now by the altera- 
‘ tion of the course of the river surrounded by water; a piece 
‘ of land on the north-east side of Woolgroves, containing 
‘ one rood and twenty-two perches or thertiabouts; and a 
‘ piece of land at the south-east corner of Woolgroves, con- 

* taining one rood or thereabouts. 

‘ And the Homage find and present that the occupier of 

* every ancient messuage or cottage within the hamlet of 
‘ Walsworth hath a right to turn and denature on the com- 
‘ monable land thereof, in respect of and as appurtenant to 
‘ his messuage or cottage, two cows and a bullock or yearling 
‘ cow calf upon and from the tliir&eenth day of May, called 

* Old May-day, until the sixth day of April, called Old Lady- 

* day, and one horse upon and from the said thirteenth day 
‘ of May until the Hhirteenth day of August, called Old 
‘ Lammas-day, and hath a right to turn the like number of 

* cattle upon the Lammas ground in Walsworth upon and 

* from Old Lammas^day until Old Lady-day. That no person 
‘ hath ^ right to common or turn any sheep upon* the said 

* common called Walsworth Comtnons, and that no sheep 
‘ may be turned on the Lammas ground of Walsworth be- 
‘ tween Old T^mmas-day and the last day of Jfovember. 

‘ The Homage also present that it is the duty of the 

* Homage of this Court %t every Great Court Baron yearly 
“holden next after the Feast of^St, Micha^, upon the^ppli- 
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* cation and request of any of the persons entitled to common 

* the cattle upon the commons within the hamlet of Wals- 
‘ worth, ^ appoint» herdsinan for the said hamlet, and to 
‘ fix aand assess a reasonable sum to be paid to him for his 
‘ wages, and alsS a reasonable sum to be paid by the com- 
‘ moneijfi for draining and fencing the commons. 

This Court was then adjourned to Monday, the first day 

* of November next. 

‘ Signed Tiiofe? Jeeves (Foreman). 

Samuel Smith. 

John Marshall. 

Wll^LM. Dunjvaue. 

Wm. Bloom. 

Boirr. Newton. 

WiLLM. Hall. 

Wm. Maktin. 

Tuos. Waller. 

Geo. Beaver. 

W. SWORDER. 

John Moore.* 
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ACR 

A CRE, the ‘ selio,’ or strip ?n the open 
" field (40x4 rods), 3, 106. A 
dey’s work in ploughing, 124. Bea- 
80 U of its ehapo, 124.« Welsh acre, 
see ‘ Erw ’ 

Agcr, agtUtia, ctgellulus, territory of a 
‘manor, 167 

Ager puf/liom, tenants on, 272-288. 
Tendencies towards manorial methods 
of fiianugement, 300, 308 
Agri efeeuma^ei, fi^^upied by Alamannic 
tribes, 282-288. Position of tenants 

* on, 311 

Agri uccttpaioril, with irregular bound¬ 
aries, 277t and sometimes scattered 

* .ownership, 278 

Agrnttensores (Boman), methods of cen- 
turiatiun, 250, 270, 279 
Aillf, or al'ud. See * Tileog.* Compare 
Aldioncs of Lombar<iic Laws and 
Saxon ‘ althud ’ -= foreigner, 2S1 
Alamanni, (rerinan tribes, offshoots of, 
Ilernuinduri, Thiiringi, &•., 282. 

Some deported into Britain, 285. 
Conquered by Julian, 280 
Alfred the Gre^, his founding the New 
Minster at‘Vnuchoster, 160. Services 
of serfs on his manor of Hysseburno, 
162. His sketch of growth of a new 
ham, 169. Hie Boothias quoted, 168 
Amobr, fee on marriage of females under 
Welsh laws,* 195 * 

Andeoena^ day work of serf under 
Bavarian laws same shape as English 
acre, 325, 386, 301 % 

Angariis and parangari^, carrying or 
ost-horse servioes {aee Roman ‘ sor- 
ida munpra’),297, and so any forced 
service, 298. Manorial services, 321- 
327 

Anwdnd^, German ‘headland,’ 381 • 
Archdhfeld, in Waks, survey of, in 
Dumeyday Book, 182, 200-7 * 


BOV 

Averagium, manorial carrying service, 
from avera or affri, beasts of burden, 
298| n.; at Bleadon, 57 


T>ALK, the unplonghed turf between 
, two acre strips in the open fields, 
4; in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ 19; in 
Cambridge terrier, 20; in Welsh 
laws, 110 ; a Welsh word, 382 
Ballib‘'t»gh, cluster of 16 taths or 
homesteads, 215-224 
Bally, Irish townland, 221, 223 
Battle Abbey Records (a.d. 1284-7), 49 
Bede, complaint of lavish grants of 
manors to monasteries, 168 
Bees, Welsh Law of, 207 * 

BenC'Vxtrk or Boon-mork. jScs Pre&arise 
Black Death, 20; influence on villen- 
age, 31 

Boc-land, lend of inheritance perma¬ 
nently made over by charter or deed, 
168, 171 

Boldon Book (x.p. 11 S3), evidence of, 
68-72 

Book of St. Chad, Welsh charters in 
nuii^ins of, 200 

booths, making of, by villani, for fairs 
of St. Cuthbert, 71 

B*yrdarii, or cottagers (from ‘ bord,’ » 
cotttige), 76; lU Domesday Survey, 
05; normal holding about 5 acres, 
07; mentioned in Liber Niger of 
Peterborough, 97 

Boundaries, method of describing, in 
Hilchia Manor, 9; in Saxon charters, 
107, 111. Miinorof King Ifidwy (Tid- 

* enham), 149; in L'>rsch charters, 
331. Roman method, 9. See also. ^7b 

^ovate {Bovata Urrte), the half yard- 

* land contributing om ox to the team 

of eight, 61. 2 bovatos in*Boldon 

Book-virgate, 68 • 
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BBE 
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DUE 


Bhhon Lam, 226, 231, 232 
Breyr, free Welsh tribeeman, 192 
Britain, Belgtc distnets of, pre-Roman 
settl^ agriculture in, 245. Exports 
of com daring Roman rule, 247, 286. 
The marling of the land described by 
Fliny, 260. Analogous to * one-field 
system’ of North Germany, 372 
Bticenobantes, deported into Britain, 287 
Buffs, strips in open fields abutting 
others, 6 


0JESAR, description of British and 
^ . Belgic agriculture, 246. Ditto of 
chiefs and tribesmen in Ouul, 305. 
Description of German tril>al sj’stem, 
336-338 

Cambridge, terrier of open fields of, in 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, 19, 20 

Carpenter, village official having Lis 
holding free, 70 

Caruen (see Carneate), plough team of 
eight oxen, yoked four to a yoke, 62, 
74, 123 ; camcee ai^utnces, or smaller 
teams of villeins, 48,74,86; variations 
in team, 64, 74; of Domesday Survey, 
85 

Carucafe, unit of assossmont - land of a 
caruca (see Caruca), connexion wil<h 
hidh, 40, Used in l)omosda)r Survey, 
83 

Cenfennrii, Roman and Frankis.h 
officials, 300 303 

CeuUtnu, division of land by Roman 
Jgriiiunmirrs of 200 or 240 jugera, 
276. Divided iuto eight nurmal sin¬ 
gle holdings of 26 or 30, or double 
holdings of 50 or 60 jugera, 270 

Cent nr iai ion. See Agrinierisores 

C/or/jEhusbandman , a wide lejm em¬ 
bracing, like ‘g« neat,’ the lower cJiif-s 
of freemen and serfs above the slaves, 

. 110,144 

Ckamavi, psgus ohaminiorum, 2R5 

Coloration, or co-operative ploughing 
bv contributors to team of eight oxen, 
117. Described in Welsh Laws as 
‘Gyvar,’ 118 121; in Irolaiid,_ 226; 
in Palestine, 314; in R<jman pro- 
\inces, 278 

Coluni, position of, on the la*^or Romm 
villa, 266. Right of lord to compel 
son to continue his imnmt's holdir^ 
and services, 267. Often barbarians, 
2%9.*lAleieuB%fruotuarii, 300,Pos¬ 
sibly wtkh single succession, 308-310 


Conmendaiion, surrender, putting a 
freeman under the patroeinium or 
lordship of/mother, instanfes of, 3t)6. 
Salvian’s desftiptiou of, 307. Effect 
of, 307-310. Pracfice continues un¬ 
der Alamannic find Bavarian laws, 
allowing surrenders to the Church, 
316-336 • 

Continuity of English village sites, 4^4- 
■ 436 . 

Cornage, cornagium, tribute on horned 
cattle, 71 

Co-tiUage. See Co-aration 

Cutsefle, o| cottier, in * Rectitudines,’ 
ssbordarius in Domesday Survey, 
130; his services, &c., 130-131 

Cottier tenants, holders in villcnaifu of 
a few scatteriHl strips in open fields, 
24, 29, 34, 69 

Cyvar. See Co-aration a 

i TiAKlV and ‘Saer’ tenancy ii^ Ire¬ 
land, 231 

Dames, Str .John, his surveys in Ifcbiud 
and description 0 $ ilie Irifh tribal 
system, 214-231 

Dawvdmyd, food rent of Welsh biengs, 
198 

Dccvria>, of slaves on Roman villa, 26 

Dimetiim Code of South Wales. Sic 
‘Wales, Ancient Laws of 

Domesday Surrey (a,i>. 1086). Manors 
everywhere, 82 Lord’s demesne and 
land in villenage, 84. Assessment by 
bub b and carucatos, 84 ; in K( at by 
soli ns, 85; Jibcrt homines mid soeh- 
iuaviSi in Danish district, S(i 89 
Tenants m villenage, villaiii, borilnrir 
or cottarii, and eervi, 89. The villani 
holders of virgates o%,ynrd-ljinds, 91 ; 
examples from surveys of Middltsex, 
Tlorts, and Liber Elii*n*-is, 92-94. 
BoTflarii hold about five botch eHob, 
more or less, 96-97- Survey of Villa 
of Westminster, 97-101; ni*e« of 
arable land in England, and how 
much of it held in the ya^l-lands of 
vill ini, 101-104. Survey of portions 
of^V!lle^,182 184,211 

Doles, or Ditds, i.o. pieces or strijis, 
hence ‘ gedal-Innd,* 110; and run- 
dale (or mn-rig) fystem of taking 
Strips in rotation or scattwred about, 
228 (see also Doles of Meadow-land, 
•26) 

Drenqage. huntifig sen ice (^Uoldon 
tfook), 71 
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J^BEDIW, Welsh death payment or 
heriot, 196 

h2<^ard till Confessor, hif dying eision 
of the open fieUs ronld. Westminster, 
100 * 

Eimelh£fe, G-ermalf single • farms in 
Westphalia, 371 

Enclosum Acts, 4,000 between 1760-> 
1844, 13 

Englhk ficttlements, methods of, 412^ 
423 

Ergaslulum, prison for slaves on Boman 
villa, 264 

Erw, Welsh acre, the actual strips 

^in open fields described in Welsh 
Laws, 119 

EihAHurt, Ijaws of, haniK and tuns in 
private ownrrship and mention of 
Isets, 173-174 


or village blacksmith, holds 
his virgato frrr of services, 70 
F/rta"(lemp. J'hl, I.), description of 
niunoi*in, 4^ « 

Forera (Saxon foryrthc), or headland, 
20, 108 

Fraviyletige, View of, 10 
Franks, their inroads, 283; deported 
‘ into IJelgie Gaul, 284 
Frisians, 286. Tribute in hides, 306, n. 
Furlong (shot, or qaareij^toiia), division 
of open fields ‘ a furrow long,’ divided 
into strips or acres, 4; in Saxon 
open fields, 108; German, Gcwann, 
380 


^AFOJj (from German Gaben, Ahg<i~ 
^ hen, food* gifts under German 
tribal system), tribute, 144, 145 , in 
money and in kind, of villein tenants. 
Perhaps survival of Boman tribulum 
based upon tribal food rents (sec 
‘Homan tributuni,’ and ‘jtjgntio,’ 
* gwesUa’) ;*of villani, on brnglihli 
manor8,^8; of gehur,on Saxon manors, 
132, 140-142, 166, 162. Markeil a 
semi-servile condition, 146, 3*6 
GafoUland, I'Al. /SeeGoneat-land 
GafoUgcldcr, payor of gafol or tribute, 


146 • 

Gafohyrthe, the ploughing of goiiorally 
three acre strips and sowing by the 
gebnr, from his own barn, and reiif- 
ing*and carrying •f crop to lord’s 
bam by way of rent; in ‘ Beditudines,’ 


132-140; on Hsrssebnrne Manor of 
King Alfred, 162; in South Germnny 
inseventh century, 326 et s^. Possi bly 
survival of the agrariw/ti or tenth of 
produce on Boman provincial titho 
lands, 399-403 

Gavael, the tribal homestead and hold* 
ing in N. Wales, 200-202 
Gavdkind, Irish gabal-cincd, distin¬ 
guished by equal division among 
heirs, 220, 352 

Gehur, vilJanuB proper, or owner of a 
yard-land normally of, thirty acres 
with outfit of two oxen and seed, in 
‘ Bectitudines,’ 131-133. His services 
desqribed, 131-133, and 137-H3; 
his gafol and week-work in respect 
of yard-land, 142; his outfit or 
‘seteue,’ 133, 143; in laws of Inc, 
147. Services andgaM on Tidenham 
Manor of King Edwy, 164. In High 
German ‘ Gebur and Oipur ’ vicinua, 
391, and compare 278 
Gedal-land, laud divided into strips 
(Laws of Ins), 110. Sec Doles 
Geneat, a wide term covering all tenants 
in villenage, 129, 137, 164. Servile 
condition of, liable to have life taken 
by lord, 146 

G<neat-land, land in villona^^e as 
opposed to ‘ thane’s inland,’ or land in 
demesne, 116. Sometimes called 
‘ gesettes-land ’ and ‘ gafol-laiid, 
128, 150; ‘gyrds of gafol-land,’ 160 
Gcseties-land, laud set or let out> to 
husbandmen, 128. See ‘ Qeneat- 
Innd’ 

Gored Acres, strips in open fields 
pointed at one end, 6, 20; in Saxon 
open fields, 108 

Gwely, the Welsh family conch (lectus), 
also a name for a family holding, 
195; in Becord of Oarnarvon, 194 
Gweniian Code, of South Wales, Sef 
‘ Wales, Ancient Laws of’ , 
Gwesfva, food rent of Welsh tribesmen, 
and tunc pound in lien of it, 196; 
early evidence of, in Ino's laws, 2U9- 
213 

Gyrd (a rod-virga) 

Gyrdland. See Yardland. See 169- 
•'l72 


TTAM (hem, helm, bairn), in Saxon, 
liko ‘tun,’ generally = Axilla or 
manoi’, 126, 264. A priT^itc estate 
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UBA 

Vith a village community in eerfdom 
uponit» 127. Qeograpliiual distribu¬ 
tion of suffix, 265. Villa 
Headlaud^ strip at head of strips in a 
furlong on 'which the plough was 
turned, 4. Latin 'foreran Welsh 

* fentvrl Scotch ' heading’ German 

* anwatider,’ 5, 380. In Saxon open 
fields, 108 

Hide, normal holding of a free family 
(hence Latin casatum and the/amt% 
of Bede), but in later records corre¬ 
sponding with the full plough teatr? 
of eight oxen, and 80 =four lyard- 
lands. Used as the unit of assess¬ 
ment for early times, 38. Perhaps 
from Homan times. Compare Homan 
tribvtwm, 290-294. Connexion with 
carucate and yard-land, 36. Normal 
hide, 120 a., 37. Double bide of, 
240 a., 37, 39, 61, 64. Possible origin 
of word, 398. The hide, the hof, and 
the cmtuna compared, 396 
Hitckin (Herts), its ‘ open fields,’ 1-7. 
Map of township and of an rstate 
therein, (vppoeite title-page. Map of 
Purwell field, 6. Its village com¬ 
munity described in Manor llolls of 
1819, 8, and appendix. Boundaries, 
9. Officers, 10. Common fields, 11. 
Its' Celtic name Iliir, 429. Homan 
remains, 430. Continuity of villages 
iu Hitchin district from Celtic and 
Homan and Saxou times, 424-436 
Utmsc, Saxon for family holding, 1C2, 
396 

Honey, Welsh lents in. Gwostva, 
207,211-213 

llordwell, Ixmudaries of, in Saxou 
Charter, 107 

Hundred Rolls of Edward a.d. 1279, 
evidence of, as to the prevalence of 
the Manor, the open-field system and 
* serfdom in fire Midland Counties, 32, 
et^, • 

Huwand-lands in Kelso and New- 
minster Hecords s viigate or yard- 
land, 61 

Hydarii, holders of hides, 62 
Hyssehume, Manor of Stoke by, on the 
river Ttchin near Winchester, held ^ 
King Alfred, 160. Serfdom aim 
services of ceorls on, 162 


r*V£i %AWS OF (A.D. 688), evidence 
of t^n-field system, 109. Acre 


LEX 

strips, 110. Yardlands, 143. Hides 
and half hides, 147. Geneats, geburs, 
gafbl, wee^vrork, 147. Welw ffiod 
rents, 212—2^^ v 

Ing, suffix to local \iames; whether 
denotes *elan settlements and where 
found, 364-367 

Inqukitio Mienm mention Hberi 
homines and sochmanni, 87. MSn- 
tions villani as holding virgates, &c., 
94. Mentions both box^ii and* 
cottarii, 96 

Isle of Man, early division of land into 
ballys B^d quarters, 222 


TUGATIO. Bee Homan tributom 
Jugerum, sisse and form of, 387 
Jugum. (See Homan Iributum.) Homan 
unit of assessment, 289-206. De¬ 
scription of, in Syrian Code, 291. 
Analogy to virgute and hide, and 
sulung, 292 

Jungsten-Eetht, right of youngest to 
succeed to holding, ^62-364. See 
also under Welsh laws, 193, 197 


J£EL80, ABBEY OF, ‘ Rotulus re- 
dituum,’ stuht or outfit to tenant/ 
of, 61 


JjAMMAB LAND, meadows owned 
in strips, but commonable after 
Lammas Day, in Hitchin Manor, 11; 
in lawsofXne, 110 

Leen-land, lands granted as a benefice 
for life to a thane, 168 
Lceti, conquered barbarians deported and 
settled on public lands during later 
Homan mfe, chiefly in Belgic Gaul 
and Britain, 280-289 
Leges Alamanuortm (a.d. 622), snr- 
lenj^ers to Church allowed under, 817 ,* 
services of servi and coloni of the 
Church under, 323 ^ 

L^es Bavwmariorum (7th century) sur- 
renefisrs under, 817. Services of 
and servi of the Church under, 326 
Leges Bipuariorum, 304 
Lex BcUioa, use of * vjUa’ in a manorial 
sense, 259-262,808 

Lex Vmgothorwni (a.]>. 650 about) in 
* division of land l^tween Homans and 
Visigoths, fiftydvripennes allotfbd per 
mtgiUa aratm, 276 a. . 
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LIB 

lAber Niger of Peterborough Abbey 
jfA.u. 1^5), nearest eyidence to the 
l)omeBtoy Survey, seq. * 
lAhere tenentee, folders of portions of 
dliuesno-land, land not in villen* 
age, 33. Villeins holding yard-lands 
in villenage may be liiere tenentee of 
•othe^and besides, 34. Increasing in 
later times, d4. Absent from Pomes- 
, day survey generally, 86 ; Archdeacon 
Hale’s theory of their presence dis¬ 
proved, 86-87 n. 

Lweri homines, of Domesday Survey in 
Danish districts, 86,102 * 

Lince, or lyvoh, aero strip in open fields 
formed mfo a terrace by always turn¬ 
ing the sod downwards in ploughing 
a hill side, 5 ; sketch of, 5; in 
Saxon open fields, 108; in Yorkshire 
*roeai^ and Germany * rain ’=/mcc or 
bnlt, 381 
Jjiftgones, 284 

Lorsq/i (Lauresham), instances of sur¬ 
renders to the Abbey of, 329-333 

JlfAENOL, cluster of tribal home¬ 
steads in Welsh laws, in JJorth 
I Wales of tiixteon homesteads paying 
• between tliem the tunc pound, 202. 
In f'^onth Wales the maenol is a 
group of twelve treus, each paying 
tMU' pound, 203-4 

Manor, or villa, in Saxon, ham or tun. 
An estate of a lord or thane with a 
village community generally in serf¬ 
dom upon it Hituliin Manor and its 
connexion with ojion-field system, 
1-18. Manors before Domesday 
Survey—Wihslow, 22; Hundred 

Polls, 82; described in FI eta, 45 ; 
Battle Abbey and St. Paul's 49; 
Gloucester and Worcester, 66; Blea- 
don, 67: Newminster and Kelso, 60. 
In Boldon ^ook, 68; in Libov Niger 
of Peterborough, 72; summary, 76. 
In Domesday Survey manors every¬ 
where, 82 et seq. Westminitor, 97. 
Saxon 'h«hms' and ‘tuns’ were 
manors, 126 rf ssg. Manor of Tiden- 
ham, of King £dwy, 148. Hysse- 
bume,of KingAlfired, 160. Creation 
of new manors, 106. Terra Regis 
composed of manors, 167. ‘Hanjs’ 
‘ tuns ’ in Kim; Ethelbort’s laws, 
manors, i.e., in "private owncj^sliip 
with* semi-servile tenants (lats) 


OPE 

upon them, 178. There were manors 
in England before St. Augustine's 
arrival, 175 English and Frankish 
identical, 263. Villa of Salic Laws * 
probably a manor on Terra Reps, 
269-263. Likeness of Roman villa 
to, 263-272 {see Roman ‘Villa’). 
Villas, or fiscal districts of Imperbtl 
officials, tend to become manors, 300- 
306. Transition from villas to manors 
under Alamunnic and Bavarian laws 
in South Germany, 316-386. Frank¬ 
ish manors, their tenants and ser- 
vites, 333. Manorial tendencies of 
German tribal system, 346 
Monetary System, Gttllic and Welsh 
pound of 240 ponce of silver divided 
into twelve nncise each of a score 
pence, 204. The Gallic system in 
Roman times, 234, 292 

^JERVII, 284 

Neuminster Abbey, cartulary of, 60 
No Man's Land, or ‘ Jack’s Land,’ odds 
and ends of lauds in open fields, 6. 
In Saxon bonndariob, 108 

0PEN-F1ELD System m England -, re¬ 
mains of open fields described, 1, 
et seq. Divided into acre or half-acre 
strips, 2, and furlongs or shots, 4. 
Holdings in bundles of scattered 
strips, 7; i.e., hides, half-hides, yard- 
lands, &:c. (to which refer). Wide 

P revalence of system in England, 13. 
*ho shell of a village community, 8- 
13—which was in serfdom, 76-80. 
The English system, the three-field 
system, i.e., in three fields, repre¬ 
senting three-course rotation of crops, 
11. ^aced back in Winslow manor 
rolls (£d. Ill A 20 et seq .; in Glou¬ 
cester and Worcester surveys, dfiT; 
Battle Abbey and St. Paul’s records, 
49 ; Newminbter and Kelso records, 
60; Boldon Book, 68; Libor Niger 
of Peterborough, 72. Summary of 
post-Domesday evidence, 76. Pre¬ 
valence in S^on times, shown by 
41 use of the word eeeera, 106, and by 
* occurrence of gored acres, head-lands, 
furlongs, linees, &c., in the boundaries 
• appended to charters, 108. Evidence 
of division of fields into acre strips 
in seventh century in Laws o//;if,109 - 
110. Holdings in hides,*hulf-hidos, 
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hulejs. 


PAfi 

and yardolanda, 110-117> Scattering 
of strips in a holding the result of 
co-operative ploughing, 117-126. 
The three-field system would grow 
out of the simple form of tribal sys¬ 
tem, by addition of rotation of crops 
in three courses, settlement, and serf¬ 
dom, 368-370. Welsh open-fidd sys¬ 
tem, 181, 213, with division into 
* erm* or acres, 119.' Scattering of 
strips in a holding arising from co- 
aration, 121. The system ‘co-ara- 
tion of the wiiste,’ i.e, of grass land 
which went back into grass, 192; 227, 
244, 251. Like that of the Germania 
of Tacitus, 369; 412. No fixed‘yard- 
lands' or rotation of crops, 251, 413. 
Irish and Scotch open-jHeld system 
like the Welsh; modern remains of, in 
Itvndale or Sun-riy system, 214-231. 
German 0 |)en-fteld systems, 369-411; 
dififerautkinds of. Feldyraswirthecha/t 
resembling that described by Tacitus 
and Welsh ‘ co-aration of waste,’ 371. 
One-field system of N. Germany, 372- 
373. Forest and marsh i^stem, 372. 
Three-field system in S. Gennany, 
373. Comparison of, unth Knglisb, 
and connexion with Eoman province, 
< 3767 - 409 . Absent from N. Germany, 
and so could not have been introduced 
into England by the Saxon invaders, 
373 , 409, 411. notation of crops, 
perhaps of lioman introduction, 410, 
411. Wide prevalence of forms of 
open-field system, 249. Description 
of, in Palestine, 814. JVIention of; 
by Siculus Flaccus, 278. P<>S6ibly in 
use on Roman tithe lands, 316- Re¬ 
mains of the simple tribal form of, 
in modern rundale or run-rig of Ire¬ 
land and Scotland, quite distinct from 
the remains of the three-field form 
in England, 437-489. Described by 
Tttflser 08 uneconomical, 17, and by 
Arthur Young, 16 


pARANGARJM, extra carrying eor- 
vices, see ‘angarise’ 

Faraoeredt, extra post-horses (see Bomaq 
‘ fiordida munera ’), 297, from vcrtdMS 
a post-home, 298. Manorial Para- 
ftetus, 326-334 < 

Patrocmitm. See ‘ Commendation ’ 
Pfahl^fahen, the Roman Urns on the 
aide of <3fbrmany, 282 


BAN 

PJliohi-fheU, survival of late Roman 
law, obliging a fixed proportion of a 
mad’s j^perf^ to go eqiuUy to fiis 
sons. In Bavaria,; 313. Compare 
Bavarian laws of the seventh ceutSary, 
317, and Syrian cbde of fifth century,* 
312 

Piers ike Plowman, his ‘ faire f£lde,’ 
open field divided into half-acre strips 
and furlongs, by balks, 16-19 
Plouffh-bote, or Phugh-env, the strips 
set apart in the co-plougbing, for tno 
carpenter, or repair of plough, 121, 
(See Oarjpentor) 

Plough team, normal English manoria* 
common plough team of 8 oxen (see 
‘ Caruca’). ^^Ish do., also of 8 oxon, 
121-2. Scotch also, 62-66. 6, 10, 
or 12 oxen in Servia, 387 ». in 
India, 388. Single yoke of i oxen in 
Egypt and Palestine, 314, 387; and 
in Sicily, 275, and Spain, 276 
Polypfique d'lrmmon, Abbot of St. 
Germain des Pres, and M. Gu<^rard’s 
Introduction quot^. 265, 29b, 641 
Prwpositus of a manor elected by 
tenants, 48. Holds one wista with¬ 
out services at Alciston, 60. Holds 
bis two bovates free (Boldon Book), • 
70 . Word used for Welsh ‘maer,’ 184 
Precaria, a benefice or holding at will 
of lord or for Jifo only, 319, 333 
Precartts or Boon-worke, work at will of 
lord, 78. On Saxon Manors, 140, 
167. lu South Germany, 327. 
Sometimes survivals of the Roman 
‘sordidH munera,’ 327, 403 
Priest, his place in village community 
often with his yard-land, 90-111, 
116 

Probus introduces vine cnlture on the 
Rhine, 288. Deports Burgundians 
and Vandals into Britain, 283. 
Colonised with Laeti Rhine Valley 
and Belgic Gaul, 283 
Ptmder, keeper of the Ullage pound, 
69, 70 


^UARENTERA. BeeFt^long. Length 
^ of furrow 40 poles long 


TMIN, German for ‘ balk ’ »is in York¬ 
shire‘reean’clinch, 381 ^ 

Jian^ir, from rAatf','ii division, and Hr, 
land; a share of land undo» Welsh 
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laws, 200. A cluster of three bome- 
steads in South Wales, 204 ; anti four 
Tmidirs*in the tre}^ ^04; Ifht in 
J^orth Wales "u subdiTision of the 
homestead, 2(fo 

Jiectitudines Hin^larum Personarum’ 
(10th century?), evidence of, 129 ei 
^eq. ^)r. Leo’s work upon, 164 
'rdon, C'artulaire rfc, quot ed, 885 
'/icetia, semi-servile barbarian settlers 
in, 288. Sordida munera in, 296- 
299. Homan custom, in present 
llavaria as to land tenure, 313. 
Transition from Homan tqj^Mediseral 
manor in, 316-335 

Uff, strip in Irish and Scotch open 
flltlds, 3.* Hence IvuD-rig system 
*omun jugatio five capitath, 289, 295. 

iScc Homan tributum 
lUtnan • sordida munera, 295 -299, 

Some of them survive in manorial 
sm'viceR, 324, 325, 327, 334, 401 
^oaniM trdmtum of later Empire, 289- 
295. Homan jugatio and Saxon 
hidagf oompur^d, id., and 397 
^oman Vifcrans settled on agir pub~ 
licus with single or double yokes of 
oxen and seed for about 30 or 60 
jugern, 272-276 
ioman Vdla. See Villa 
inn-rig or Jiimdale, the Irish and 
Scotch modern open^eld system, 3. 
.Survival of methods of tribal system 
now used in subdivision of holdings 
among heirs, 226, 230, 438-440 


iJT. HEP TIN, Abbey of Sitdiu at, 
^ Qnmbald brought by King Alfred 
from theucs, 160; Chartnlarium 
Sithionsis, and surveys of estates of, 
265-6; villa or manor of Sitdiu, 
272, 366; suffix ‘ inghem' to names 
of manors, 366 

U. Oalf, records of Abbey, sun^sndors 
to, 316-324* 

V. PauP^ (Domesday of), A.n. 1222, 
51 

hlian Franks in Toxandria, 
hattered Ownership, in open fields, 7t 
Characteristic of ‘ yard-land ’ in 
Winslow manor rolls, 23. In Saxon 
open fiehls, 111. In Welsh laws, 118. 
liesulted from co-ploughing, 121. 
Under runrig system, 226-229 
hutage, \d. per nerePor ll. per don^ble 
hide of 240 a., or 40*'. per scutum, to 



which four ordinary hides contri¬ 
buted, 38 

Selioncs, the acre or half-acre strips into 
which the open fields were divided, 
separated by turf balks, 2, 3, 19, 
119 

Servt {slaves)^ in Domesday Survey, 89, 
93-95. Saxon Tlaow, 164-166, 175. 
Welsh cueih, J99, 238. On Roman 
Villa, 208. Arranged in decurits, 
261. Under A lamaunic and Bavarian 
laws, 317, 323-326 

^Servhes of vUlani, chiefly of throe 
kiAls: (1) Oafol, (2) precarimor boon- 
work, (8) week-work (refer to these 
noiuls), 41. In Hundred Rolls, 41. 
Domesday of St. Paul’s, 63. Glou¬ 
cester and Worcester records, 68. In 
Kelso records, 67. Boldon Hook, 
68 . Liber Kiger of Peterborough, 73. 
Summary of posf-Domesday evi¬ 
dence, 78. On Sfixon manors, in 
‘ Hoctitudines,’ 130, 137-147. On 
'rideiiham manor of King Edwy, 164, 
On HysHclmrne manor of King Alfred, 
162. In Saxon ‘ tveork-raden/ 168. 
Of cottiers (or bordarii) in Hundred 
Rolls, 41. GlouccbttT and Worcester, 
58, 69. Of Saxon ‘ cotsetle,’ 130, 
141. On G erman and English njanors 
compared, 399-405 

Setene, outfit of liokler of Saxon yard- 

• land, 133, 139. Srr Stuht 

Shot, 4 (see furlong), Saxon ‘ sceot,* a 
division, occurs at Passau, 380 

Siculus Flaccus mentions open fields 
irregular boundaries, and scattered 
ownership, on agri oocupatorii, 274- 
278 

Soohmanni, AoiiUiB of tenants on manors 
chiofly in the Danish districts, 34. 
Mentioned in Hundred Rolls in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 34; in Domesday Snrvey, 
87. 102 • 

Solanda, in Domesday of St. Paiil’s = 
doable hide of 240 a., 64 

Solin, sullung, of Kent, plough land 
from ‘ Suhl,’ a plough, 64; divided 
into ‘yokes’ (:»'yard-lands), 64; siil- 
lung - 4gyidland6 and to ^ sullung, 

^ outfit of four oxen, 836, 139. See 
ulso, 396 

Stuht, Kelso records, outfit of two 

• oxen, &c., with husband-land (yard- 
land), 61, Oompare 'setene* oi the 
Saxon gebux with yard-land, 133 and 
189, and outfit of Romafl veteran, 
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274; iind see under Bavarian Laws, 
326 

Succession to holdings, under the tribal 
system to all sons of tribesmen 
equally, 193,234,340; to yard-lands 
and other holdings in serfdom single 
by regrant, 23-24, 1337176; so pro¬ 
bably in the case of semi-servile 
holdingH of usM^uctuarii under. 
Roman law, 308 

Sttperedia, or 1 inches, mentioned by 
Aqrimensores, 277 

Syrian Code of fifth century, 291-294 ‘ 


J^ACITUS, description of Germ in 
tribal system in the Germanm, 
838-313 

Taeogs (or aillts), Welsh tenants with¬ 
out Welsh blood or rights of inheri¬ 
tance, not tribesmen —their ‘ regis¬ 
ter laud * (tir cyfrif), 191; urrangod 
in separate clusters or trevs w'lth 
equality within each, 197; their 
* register land,’ 197, their dues to 
their lord and other incidents, 198- 
199 

Tate, or Tath, the Irish homestead, 
analogous to Welsh Myddyn,’ 214, 
23^. See Tribal system, Irish 
Thane, Lut'd of a ham. Thane’s inland -= 
Lord’s demesne land, 128. Thane’s law 
or duties in ‘ Rectitudinos,’ 129 , bn ■ 
services, 134; a soldier and sonant 
of king, 136; his ‘fyrd,’ 136, in- 
mda necesutas, 134 

slaves on Saxon estates, 111, 
their position, 164. Example from 
‘ iElfric's Dialogue,’ 166 
Threo-Vuld System. {Sie Open-field 
system.) i'orm of the open-fiold 
system with three-couise rotation of 
crops 

'■Tideidiam, Manor of Ring Edwy. 
D^criplion of, and of services of 
geneats and geburs upon, a.d. 966, 
148-169. Cgtineras and haeweras, 
for salmon fishing, 162 
Tifr-i)tordds^%OTm mensalia, 198 
Tir^toeh/awg, family land of Welsh 
fi*ee tribesmen, 191 
Tir^egfrtff, register land of taeogs, Iftl 
Tvr^kglhjdm, Welsh geldable land, 191 
Tithes of Church under Saxon law^ 
taken in actual strips or acres * as 
they Vere traversid by the plough,’ 
114, Acres of tithes in Domesday 
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Survey, 117; Ethelwulfs grant, 
114 

Tithe lande of Sicily, 276; ^if modern 
Palestine, 314. * Agri decuma- 

ies:) - 

TVeo, cluster of Welsh free tribesmen's 
homesteads, four in North Wales, 
200-202; twelve in Southc Waligs, 
204. Tasog trevs, 203 

Trevm, 284 

Trioassi, 284 

Tribal Byt.lem in Wales, 181-213. 
Welsh districts and traces of, in 
Domosd^ Survey, 182, 206-7. Food 
rents in D.S., 186. Welsh land sye- 
tem described by Giraldus Carabren- 
sis, 186-189. In Ancieht LaWa of 
Wales, 189 ct seq. The free tribes¬ 
men of Welsh blood, 190. Home¬ 
steads scattered about, but. grouped 
into clusters for payment of food 
rente, 190. Thoir family land (tir- 
gwelyawg), 190-191. Thoir right to 
a tyddyn (homestead), five free ‘ erws ’ 
and co-tillage of <pruste, 1S2. The 
tribal household with equality within 
it among brotbern, first cousins, and 
second cousins, 193. The gwely or 
family conch, 194. The gwetitva, or 
food rent, and tuuc pound in lieu of 
It, 195. Other obligations of tribes¬ 
men, 196. Xhe fam/s or atUts (sio 
these words) not tribesmen, their 
tenure and rules of oejuahty, 197. 
Lund divisions under Welsh Codes 
connected ■with the girestva and food 
rcnls^ ] 99-208. Early evidence of 
payment of gwestva and of food 
rents of taeogs, 208-213. Shifting 
of holdings under tribal system, 205. 
Cluster of twelve tyddyns m Gwent 
and sixteen in N. Wales pay tunc 
pound, 202, 203. In Ireland and 
‘Scotland, 214-231. Clusters of six¬ 
teen tates or taths (Welsh tyddyn) 
216-217. Sir John Davies’s surveys 
and description of triba^ system, 
Tanistry, and Gavelkind, 216-220. 
Example of a Sept deported from 
Cumberland, 219. Ancient division 
of Bally or townland into quarters 
and tates, 221,224. Quarters and 
names of tates still traceable on Ord¬ 
nance Survey, 223-224. Names of 

^ tates not personal, owing to tribal 
distributions aLd sbifeings bf tribal 
households from tnte to tate, 224, 
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Irish open-6eld system—rondalo 
or Tun-ng—226-228. Himilar sys¬ 
tem in Scotland, 2'^-»229. Tribal 
system in its ^rlier stages, 231-245. 
Tdhacity with which tribol division 
among sons maiffuiined, 234. The 
tribal house, 239. Blood money, 242. 
j^ide prevalence of tribal system, 
244. Absent from S.E« or Belgio 
districts of England at Boman con¬ 
quest, 245. In Germany, description 
of tribal system by Csesar, 356-337. 
Description of, by Tacitus, 838-342. 
HuslMndiy like Welsh ct^tillnge of 
.the waste for one year only, 343-345. 
Manorial tendeneies of G orman sys- 
telh: tribesmen have their scrvi who 
are ‘like coloni,' 345-346. The 
manor in embryo, 346. Tribal 
households of German settlers -local 
nemos ending in ‘ ing’—whether clan 
settlements or perhaps as m.anorial 
ns others, 346-367 

7b«, * generally in Saxon = ham or 
manoT? (to vqhioh refer), 255 
Tunc pound, paynfent in lieu of Welsh 
gwestva (to which refer) paid to the 
Prince of Wales, J 96 
Taster, his description of ‘ Champion ’ 
.or open-field husbandry, 17 
lyddyn, the Welsh homestead, 192- 
193. Compare Irish ^ tnl e' or ‘ tat h ’ 
and Bohemian ‘ dediny,’ 355 


TJCHELWYR, free Welsh tribesman, 
192 • 


yENEDOTIjUa Code of North 
' Wales. See Wales, Ancient Laws 
of 

Veredus, post horse, derivation of word, 
298 

Villa, word interchangeable . with 
in(mor,hain^tun, 126, 254. Frankish 
heim oTnvilla on Terra Regis was a 
manor and unit of jurisdiction, 257i 

262. The Roman vilUi, an* estate 
under a villirns, worked by sla-ves, 

263. Its oohoriee and ergastulum, 
268-264. Slaves arrarged in decuria, 

264. Coloni, often barbarians on a 
villa, 266. Likeness to a manor 
inenasing, 267-268. Bnrgandians 
sharea villas wiA Romans, 269. 
V’i11as«trnn8ffliTed to Church. 270. 


,r. 403 
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And continued under German rule to 
be villas, 270. And became gradually 
mediseval manors witli villages upon 
thorn, 271. Villas surrendered under 
Alamannic and Bavarian laws to the 
Church, 317 ef sef^. 

Village Community or Villata, under a 
manor, 8 Hitchin exnmple. See 
Hitchin. Its common or open fields; 
arable, 11 ; meadow and pasture, 
11 . Its oifieials, 10, 70 
Villani, holders of land in villenage, 
* 29. Sometimes nativi and adscripti 
gl(^(p, 29. Pay heriot or relief; 
.-widows have dower ; make wills 
proved in M.inor Court, 30. The 
yard-land the normal holding of full 
villanus with two oxen, 27 ('■«»'Yunl- 
land). Sometimes they hold the de¬ 
mesne land at farm, 69. Sometimes 
farm whole manor, 70. JPhni-vtllani 
and semi-villani, 74 

VilUnage. i5fcc Vjllani. Breaking up in 
14th century, 31. Its death-blow 
the Black Death and Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, 31-82. Incidents of, in 
Worcestershire, 56 General in¬ 
cidents, 80. See Sorvins 
Virgnrii, holders of Virgates, 50 


jyALES, Ancient of, ascribed 

• to Howol Dda (lOih century), 
189. Contemporary with Saxon 
Laws, 190. See ‘Tribal System’ of, 
181-213. Parts of, mentioned in 
Doraewlay Siin’‘ey, 182, 185 
Wat Tyler's robcllirn, ?1 
Week-work, The distinctive service of 
the serf in vil'onnge, 78 (and sec for 
details ‘Services’), in Rectiiudiws, 
week-work of gebur three days a 
week, 131,141. In services of Tiden- 
ham unlimited, 155. So in those of 
Hysseburne, 163. In laws of^Ala- 
manni (a. n. 622) three days on estates 
of Church, 323. So in Bavarian laws 
(7th century), 326. Unless lord has 
found everything, 328. On Lorsch 
manors three days, 334. See also, 
« 404 

We^e, Welsh holding in Record of Car¬ 
narvon. See ‘Owely,’ 198-195 
Ifeslmifisfer, description of its manor 
and open fields in Domesday Survev, 
97-101 

Window, Court Rolls of, 20-fi2 
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in Battle Abbey records ** ^ hide 
—the Crreat double hide, 

' 60 

Wizevhurfft surrenders to Abbey of, 
329. Interchange between villas and 
fieims. in records of, 258 


yA/?/)-ZrifJV2> {gyrd’landes, virgata 
terra), normal holding of yillanus 
with two oxen in the common plough 
of eight oxen—a bundle of mostlj^ 
thirty scattered strips in the open 
fioldb —German ‘hub.’ Exara^yle of 
jard-land in Winslow Manor rolls, 
24. Kotation in the strips, 27- Largo 
area in yard-lands, 28. Held in 
villenage by villani, 29. Evidence 
of Hundred Bolls, 33. Variation in 
acreage and connexion with ‘ hide/ 
36, 66 “ husband-land of two borates 
in the North, 61, 67. Normal hold- 


YOU 

ing of villanus in Libor iftger of 
Peterborough, 73. Normal holdjlng 
of’^ilhinuB o^^Domesday J^urvey, 91- 
95. Large proport^n of arable land 
of England held in yard-lands at date 
of surrey, 101. waxon ‘gyrd-lands/ 
111 , 117. In 'liectitudines,’ 133. 
In ‘Laws of Ifte/ 142. A iMndletof 
scattered strips resulting from co¬ 
operative ploughing, 117-126, With 
single succession (see ‘ Succession ’) 
which.is the mark of serfdom of the 
holders, 176, 370 

Yoke of b..7td (mentioned in Domesday 
Survey of Kent) - yard-land. Divi¬ 
sion of the sullmg or dopble hide in 
Kent, 64. Compared with Boman 
juguni. See Jugum 
Yoke, bhort for two oxen, hmg for four 
oxen abreast in Welsh laws!, 120 
Yoiinge.^t son, custom for, to succeed to 
holding. /&c Jungstoii-Becht 
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Barry’s Railway Appliances, y. 6 d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 6 s, 

Bloxam & Huntington’s Metals, sr. 
Glazebrook's Physical Optics, 6r. 

Gore’s Electro Metallurgy, 6s. 

Grifiin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3 J. 6d, 
Jenkm's Electneity and Magnetism, y. 6d. 
Maxwell’^ Theory of Heat, gr. 6d. 

Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 3 f. 6d, 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 31 , 6d, 

Preece & Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3 J. 6d. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4 f. 6 (f. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, y. 6a, a 
Thome's Structural and Physical Botany. &. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis. 45 . 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis, 

Tilden’s Chctoical Philosophy, 3 J, 6 d. 

Unwin’s Machine Design, 6 r. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, y, 6 d. 


ExperimentalVPhysi* 

ology, its Benefita ’itff^'iflldamcind; 

with an Address on Unveuhig- 4 he 
Statue of William Harvey at Folkestone 
August 1881, By Richard Owen,. 
F. 1 ^. S. &c. Crown 8vo^5r. ^ 

The Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy and Physcology of the Verte¬ 
brate Animala. By Richakd Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Wpodcttta 3 
vols. 8vo. ;^3. I3r. W. 

Homes without Hands'; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their 
Principe of Construction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, 14?. 

Wood’s Strange Dwell¬ 
ings; a Description,'^the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged &dtn ‘Homes 
without Hands.* With Frontispiece 
and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5x. 
Sunbeam F.dition, 4to. / 

Wood’s Insects at Home; 

a Popular Account of British Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans¬ 
formations. 8vo. Woodcuts, 141. 

Common British Insects, 

Beetles, Moths, and Butterflies. By 
the Rev. J.^G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
Crown 8vo. with 130 Woodcuts, y. 6 d. 

Wood’s Insects Abroad; 

a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans¬ 
formations. 8vo. Woodcuts, I4i. 

Wood’s Out* of Doors; a 

Selection of Original Articles on 
Practical Natural History. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

Wood’s Bible Animals; a 

description of every livfiig' Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures. With II2 
Vigiipttes. 8vo. 14X. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. G. Hartwio. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, lOix. 

i 

Hartwig’a Trd^pical 

world. With about 200 lUnstraticms. 
8to. los, 6d, 
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Hattwi|^8 Polar World; 

ft of Man and Nature in the 

^ AcdRc Antarctic Repons of the 
Globe. Maps, Plates & Woodcuts. 

* 8vo. lor. 6 d, Sunbeam Edition, 6 d. 

Hartwi^’s Subiterraitean 

Wodd. With^aps and Woodcuts. 
Svof lor. 6tf. • 

Hartwig’s Aerial World; 

• a^opdAr Account Sf the Phenomena 
and Life of the Atmosphere. Map, 
'•Plates, Woodcuts. 8vo. tor. 6 d. 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. Revised 
and enlarged, with i6o d/lToodcuts. 
Grown 8 vo. dr. 

Rural Bird Life; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for' 
Preserving Greets relating to that 
Science.* By C. Dixon. With Frontis¬ 
piece and 44 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 

' pountry Pleasures; the 

ChrdRicle of a Year,chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Second Edition, 

with Vignette. Ciown 8vo. 6r. 

Rocks Classified and De¬ 
scribed. By Bernhard Von Coti a. 
*j\n English Translati^, by P. H. 
IIawrence, with Englisn, German, and 
French Synonymes. Post 8vo. 14;. 

The Study of Rocks; an 

Elementary Text-Book of Petrology. 
By F. Rutley, F.G.S. of H.M. 
Geolog. Survey. With 6 PJ^tes and 
88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4 j. 6 if. 

Systematic Mineralogy. 

By H. BAUB*M/fN, F.G.S. Assoc. 
Royal School of Mines. With 372 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. dt. 

Keller's LaJke Dwellings 

of Switzerlipid, and other Parts of 
Europe. Translated by John E. Lee, 
.r.S.A. aG.S. With 206 lUustra- 
tlons. 2 vols. royal Svo. 42r. ^ 



oi Switzerland. Edited by James 
Heywood, M. A» F. R. S. With Map, 
Plates & Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. izr. 


The Puzzle of Life; a 

Short ALstoiy of PrtMlhistoric Vegetable 
and Anipal Life on the Earth. BfA. 
Nicols, F.R.G.S. With 12 lUustra* 
tions. Crown Svo. 3r. 


The Bronze Implements, 

Arms, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland. ByJoiiN Evans, 
D.C.L. LL.P. F.R.S. WitH 540 
Illustrations. Svo. 25;. ^ 

The Origin of Civilisa¬ 
tion, and the Primitive Cimdition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. M.P, 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Svo. 
Woodcuts, i8r. 

Proctor's Light Science 

for Leisure Hours; Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects, Natural Plie- 
• nomena, &c. 3 vols. cr, Svo. Js. 6J. ea. 

Br&nde's Dictionary of 

Science, Literature, and Art. Re- 
edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart. M.A. 3 vols. medium Svo. 63s. 

Hullah's Course of Lec¬ 
tures on the Histoiy of Modem 
Music. Svo. 8s. d/. 

Hullah’s Second Course 

of Lectures on the Transition Period 
of Musical History. Svo. lor, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Plants ; the Specific Character, 
De‘!cription, Culture, Histoiy, &c. of 
all Plants found in Great Britmn. With 
12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42r. 

l^oudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Piac- 
tice of I lorticulture. Floriculture, Arbori¬ 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 
1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21J. 

De Caisne & Le Maout's 

Descriptive and Analytical Botany. 

Translated by Mrs. Hooker ; edited 
and ai ranged by J. 1 ). IIuOKEl^ M.D. 
With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial €vo. 
price 3IJ'. 6d. 

Rivers’s Orchard-House; 

or, the Cultivation of Fruit Trees under 
Glass. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 
with 25 Woodcuts, 5J. 

' Rose Amateur's 

Gmde. By Thomas Rivers. Latest 
^ Edition. Fcp, Svo, 4s. 6<f. 

Elementary Botany, 

Theoretical and Practical ; a Text- 
Book for Students. By II, Edmonds, 
B.Sc. With 312 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.2r. 
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CHEMISTRY and 

Experimental Chemistry 

for Junior Students. By J. £. Rey¬ 
nolds, M.D. F.R.S. Prof, of Chemis¬ 
try, Uni v. of Dublin. Fcp. 8 vo. Part 
t I. ir. $(/. Part 11. 2s, €d. 

Practical Chemistry; the 

Principles of QualitatiTe Analyra. 

By W, A. Tildfn, F.C.S. Fcp. 
8vo. IX. ( id . 

Miller's Elements of Che¬ 
mistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H.'* 
Maclrod, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, idx. 

Fart 11. Inorganic Chemistry, 24 X. 
Part 111. Organic Chemistry, 3ix.6(/. 

An Introduction to the 

study of Inorganic Chemistry. By 
W. Allin Miller, M.D. LL.D, late 
Piofessoi of Chemistry, King’s College, 
London. With 71 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. 31. 6 d. 


I 

physioijog\. 
Annals of Chemic^Me- 


dicine; including the Application of 
Chemistry to Physiology, Pathology, 
Phormac^, Toxicology ' 
£dited ly J. L W, Thh- 
DicHUM, M.D. 2Srols.*“8vo. 14X. each. 


Therapeutios^ 

aHveiene."^ 


A Diction^ of Qiemis- 

try and the Allied Branches ofother * 
Sciences. Edited by Henry WA'^'s, 
F.R.S. 9vols. medium8vo. £i%, 2 s, 6 d. 

Inorganic Chemistry, 

Theoretical and Practical; an,Ele¬ 
mentary Text-Book, By W. Jago, 
F.C.S. Third Edition, revis^ with 
37 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 2r. 

Health in the llouse; 

Lectures on Elementary Physiology ii^ 
its Application to the Daily Wants 91 
Man and Animals. By Mrs. Hgckton. 
Crown 8vo. WopdojJis, 2x.' 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


e m 

The New Testament of 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood 
.xfter Paintings by the Eaily Masters 
chiefly of the Italian School. New 
Edition in course of publication in 18 
Monthly Parts, ix. each. 4to. 


A Popular Introduction 

^ the History of Gredc and Roman 
Sculpture, designed to Promote the 
Kn«)ffledge and Appreciation of the 
Remains of Ancient Art. By Walter 
C. Perry. With 268 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 31X. 6 /i, 


Japan; its Architecture, 

Art, and Art-Mtfniifactures. 

Christopher Dresser, rh.D. F.lXS. 
&C. With 202 Giaphic Illustrations 
engraU|d on Wood for the most part ty 
Nativ^Artists in Japan, the rest by 
G. Peanton, after Photi^raphs and 
Drawings made on the spot. Square 
crown 8vo. 3IX. (xi. 


Lord Macaulajr’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With Ninety fUustra- 
tionsiengraved on Wood from Drawings 
by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 2ix. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of 

Andent Rome, with Iviy and the 
Armada. With 41 Wood Engravings 
by G. Peaison from Original IHawings 
by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St Pant in London. 

Bj** W. Longman, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. aix. 

Moore's L^la Rookh, 

Tenmisl’s Editmn, with 68 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6 d. 

Moore's Irish Mdlodies, 

Maclise’s Edition, widi Sttd 
Plates, ^uper-royol 8vo, Six. 
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WOUKS tuhHshed by 

L6ctu^s on Harmony, 

rt the Royal Institution. By, 
Gf A. Macfaeuen. 8vo. izs, 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Saints Aid Marbrss* With tg Etch¬ 
ings and ^7 'Vygeodcufs. a vols. 31s. 6d. 

# 

Jameson’s Cegendsof the 

Madonna^ the Vijygin Mary as repre- 
aentea in Sacred Sid Legendary Art. 

, With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 

• 1 vol. sir. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Orders. Witft 1 1 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts, i vol.*2u. 
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Jameson’s History of the 

Saviour, Ilis Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 42f. ^ 

Art-Instruction in Eng¬ 
land. By E. E. HuLme, F.L.S. 
F.S.A. Fcp. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Notes on Foreign Pic¬ 
ture Galleries. By C. L. Easti.akk, 
F.R.I. B.A, Keeper of the National 
Gallery, I^ondon. Crown Svo. 

The Louvre Gallery, Paris, with 114 
Illustrations, Js. td. 

* The Brera Galleiy, Milan, with 55 
Illustrations, 5r. 


The JUTSEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 


The Elements of Me- 

chaoism. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Barri^er-at-Law. New Edition, re¬ 
written and^nSi^ed, with 342 Wood- 

• cuts. Crown Svo. 6r. 

Railways and Locomo- 

* tives ; a Series of Lectures delivered 
■ at the School of Milifery Engineering, 

Chatham. Rcdlways, by J, W. Barry, 
M. Inst, C.E. I^omoHves, by Sir F. 
J. Bramwell, F.R.S. M. Inst. C.E. 
With 228 Woodcuts. Svo. 2ir. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 

Architecture, with above x,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
Parworth,^ 8vo. 55W. 6<f. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim¬ 
ple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. H. Northcott. Second Edition, 
with 338 Illustrations. Svo. iSj. 

Industriil Chemistry; a 

» ManuaPfor Manufacturers and for Col¬ 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla¬ 
tion of Payen’s Pricis ^ Chmiie 
In^strUlU. Edited by B. TI. Paul. 
With 698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42.r. I 

The British Navy: its 

strength, Resourcee, nnd Admpia- 

By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B. 
M.P. M.A. In o vols. Svo. wlthnu- 
xaeroA Illustrations. VOL. 1 . lor. fid. 
Vols. II. & III. is. each. 


A Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
I vol. Svo. 25 r. 

Useful Information for 

Engineers. By the late Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. With many 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 crown 
Svo. 3 rr. 6 </. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 

and other Details. By C. L, East- 
lake. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illus¬ 
trations. Square crown Svo. 14^. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Seventh Edition. 
Plates & Woodcuts. Svo. i6j. • 

The Marine Steam En¬ 
gine ; a Treatise for the use of 
Engineering Students and Officers ot 
the Royal Navy, By Richard 
Sennett, Chief Engineer, Royal 
Navy. With 244 Illustrations. Svo. 2ir. 

*A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Na\igation, Rail¬ 
way and Apiculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 421. 
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Bourne’s Catechism of 

tibLe Steam Efagine, in its various 
plicatioDs. Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, or. 

Bourne’s Recent Im- 

' provements in the Steam Engine. 
Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

Bourne’s Handbook of 

the Steam Engine, a Key to the 
Author’s Catechism of the Steam £n> 
gine. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 91. 

Bourne’s Examples of 

Steam and Gas Engines of the most 
recent Approved Types as employed in ^ 
Mines, Factories, Steam Navigation, 
RaUvrays and Agriculture. With 54 
Plates & 356 Woodcuts. 4to. jos. 

lire’s Dictionaiy of Arts, 

Manufacture^ and h^nes. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged 1 ^ R. 
Hunt, F. R. S. With 2,604 Woodcuts. 

4 vols. medium Svo. jCj. Js. 

Kerl’s Practical Treatise 

on Metallurgy. Adapted from the last 
German Edition by W. Crookes, F. R. S. 
&c. and £. Rohrig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
Svo. with 625 Woodcuts, £4. ipr. 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of 

Ciyil Ensineering, Historical, Theo¬ 
retical, and Practical. With above 
3,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 25J. 


Ville on Artifidtal Ma- 

nines, their Chemical 'Sduc^ion* and 
Scientific Application to A^Oulture? 
Translated and edited by W. Crookes, 
F.BLS. With 31 Plates, Svo. sir. 

Mitchell’s^*' Mauual of 

Practical Assaying. Fifth ESitkm, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, ^ W. CROOKi^ F,R.S. 
Crown 8iro. WSadcuta, 3ir. odf. • 

o 

The Art of Perfumery, 

and the Methods of Obtaining the 
Odours pf Plants; with Instructions 
for the manufacture of Perfumes &c. 
By G. W. S. PiESSE, Ph.D. r.C.S. 
Fourth Edition, with 96 * Wo^cuts. 
Square crown Svo. 2ir. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori¬ 
culture & Landscape Gardeninget Withj> 
1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21J., 

^ -S' 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture; the Laying-out, Im¬ 
provement, and Management of Lmded 
Property; thS Cultivation and Economy 
of tne Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. air. 


RELIGIOUS and MOR^/TL WORKS 


An Introduction to the 

Study of the New Testament, 

Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. 
LL.D. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo. 3ar. 

History of the Papacy 

During the Reformation. By M. 

Creighton, M.A. Vol. I. the Great 
Schism - the Council of Constance, 
1378-1418. Vol. IL the Council of 
Basel—the Papal Restoration, 1418- 
1464. 2 vols. Svo. 32r. 

A Hi^toiy of the Church 

of Ffipniwf; Pre-Reformation Period. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbss. LL.D. 
Svo. XSx. 


Sketch of tl\,e {iistory of 

the Church of England to the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 

D. D. Crown Svo. 7r. &/. 

The English Church in 

the Eighteenth Centnfy. By the Rev. 
C. J. Abbey, and the Xev. J. 
Overton. 2 vols. Svo. 36;. 

An Imposition of the 39 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By 

E. H. Browne, IXD. Bishop of Win* 
Chester. Twelf^ i^ition. Svo. i6r. 

A* Commentary on the 

S Articles, fonting an IntroAction to 
: Theoloib’ Church of England. 

By the Rev. T. P. Boultbeb, LL.D. 
New Editiois Crown Svo. 6*. 
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Serinoni preached most¬ 

ly io C^pel of Rugby School 

• bylate T. A&nold, D.D. 6 vo 1 s. 
cpown 8vo. 30f. or separately, ^s. each. 

• Dr. ‘Aradd’s Miscellaneous Works, 

§vo. ^ ^ 

Historical /Letlures on 

thiPLife of Ou^ord Jesus Christ. 

By C. J. Elucott, D.D. 8vo, izr. 

. The ^lipse of Faith; or 

a Viait to a Religious Sceptic. By 
*• Henry Rogers. Fcp. 8vo. sr. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By H. Rogers. Fra^To.3r. 

Nature, the U^ty of 

Religion, and Theism. Three Essays 
by^OHN Stuart Mill. 8 vo . xos.dd,^ 

A Critical and Gram- 

maticaFCommentaiy on St. Paul's 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicoit, D.D. 
8 v <4 Galatians, Sr. 6</. Ephesians, 
^ 8j. Pastoral Epistles, lor. td. 

Philippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
lor. Thissalanians, *js. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of 

St. Paul By AlfredDewes, M.A. 
LL.D. D.D. Vicar of St. Augustine’s 
* Pendlebury. With 4 M^ps. 8vo. Ts. 6</. 

Conybeare & Howson’s 

Life and Epistles*of St Paul. 

Three Editions, copiously illustrated. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 volt. 410.425, 
Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2vols. 
square crown^voASlr. 

Student’s Edition, revised and con¬ 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 

I vol. crown 8vo. Js. 6d, 

Smith’s Voyage & Ship¬ 

wreck of St. Paid ; with Disserta- 

• tions on<the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Shiys and Navioatlon of 
the Ancients. Fourth Edition, with nu¬ 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8v^. p. td, 

A Handbook to the Bible, 

or. Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Moini- 
ment^Jtnd Modem Exploration. By 
F. R? CoNDKR, Ind Lieut. C.* R. 
CONUER, R.£. Third Edition, Maps. 
Post 8vo, p, 6d, 


Bible Studies. By M. M. 

Kalisch, Ph.D. PART I. TA/ /Vfl- 
phecies of Balaam. 8 vo, lOr. fid. 
Part II. The Book of Jonah: 8 vo. 
price lor. 6d', ^ 

Historical and Critical 

Commentary on the Old Testament; 

with a New Translation. By M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. Genesis, 
8vo. i8r. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12 l Vol. II. Exodus, 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12/. 
VoL III. Leviticus, Part I. I5f, or 
I adapted for the General Reader, &r. 

S sl. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15X. or 
apted for the General Reader, %s. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Grcek-English Lexicon. 
By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. 
Square 32mo. 5x. 

Ewald’s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German byj, E. 
Carpenter, M.A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau. M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63X. 
Vol. VI. Christ and His Time, price 
i6j. and Vol. VII. The Apostolic Age, 
in the press, translated by J. F. Smith. 

• » 

Ewald’s Antiquities of 

O Israel. Translated from xhe German 
byH. S. Solly, M. A. 8vo. I2 j. 6<4 

The New Man and the 

Eternal Life ; Notes on the Reiterated 
Amens of the Sun of God. By A. 
Jukes. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered a.s revealing* the 
Development of Human Nature. By 
A. Jukes. Crown 8vo. p. 61 f. 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
t ^ Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture By A. Jukes, CrownSvo. 3 j, 6/4 

^Supernatural Religion; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Di¬ 
vine Revelation. Complete Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 3 vols. Svo. jflx. 
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Lectures on the Origin 

aod^ Growth of Religion, as illus-^ 
trated by the Religions of India. 
By F. Max MCller, M.A. Croura 
8vo. price“7j. (id. 

Introduction to the Sci- 

race of Rdigion, Four Lectures de< 
livered at the Royal Institution; with 
Notes and lUustratioijs on Vedic Lite¬ 
rature, Polynesian Mythology, the 
Sacred Books of the East, &c. By F. 
Max Muller, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7f. (id. 

The Gospel for the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Fourth Edition 
8vo. price los, 

Christ our Ideal, an Ar¬ 
gument from Analogy. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 8r. 6 d, 

The Temporal Mission 

of the Holy Ghost ; or. Reason and 
Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archliishop. Third 
Edition. Cronm 8vo. 8r. 6 d, 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. By Miss Sewlll. Fcp. 8vo. 
price y. 6 d. 

Preparation for the Holy 

ComQiunion ; the Devotions chieHy 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Miss Sewell. 32mo. 3^. 

Private Devotions foi 

Voting Persons. Compiled by Miss 
Sewell. i 8 mo. 2r. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works ; with Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revisetl and corrected by the 
Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. ;^5, 5?. 

The Psalms of David; a 

new Metrical Englbh Translation of 
the Hebrew Psalter or Book of Praises. 
By William Digbv Seymour, Q.C. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. p, 6 d. 


The Wife’s M^ual ; ot 

Prayers, Thoughts, an& .Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matrotl's life. 
By the late W. Calvert, Minor Caiiiin 
ot St. Paul's. Printed and rnmamented 
in ‘he style pf Queen EHt ^ibetk*s prefer; 
Book, CrdV. h 8v<^ 6 s, 

Hymns of **Praise ""and 

Prayer, Corrected and edited by 
Rev, toHN w MARTmEAC, iL.D. 
Crown evo. 4.^. 6 d. 32mo. Js. 6 d, 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays tfafcmghout 
the By J. S. B. Monsell, 

LL.D." Fcp. 8vo. 5 -<'< iSmo. 2r. 

Christ the Consoler; a 

Book of Comfort for the .Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Second Edition. 
F'cp. 8VO. 2 J, 6 d, •* 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 

translated from the German b) Miss C. 
WiNKWORTU. Fcp. 8vO, 5 j. 

Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things; Two Volumes of Ser¬ 
mons. By Tames Martineau, D.D. 
LL.D. 2 v£ls. crown 8vo. p, 6 d. each. 

Endeavours after the 

Christian Life; Discourses. By 
Jambs Makiineau, D.D, LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. p. 6 d. 

The Pentateuch & Book 

of Joshua Critically Examined. 
By J. W. CoLENSorD.D, Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

Elements of Morality, 

In Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8vo. 2J. 6 d, ^ 


TRAVELS,' VOYAGES, &c. 

Three, in Norway. By Some Impressions of the 

Two «f Them. With a flap and 59 rUnited Smitaik. By E. *A. Fttss- 
lUttstrationa oti Wood from fetches man, D.C.L, LL.D. erown 8vo. 

by the Anthers. C^wn 8vo. 6 s. price 6 s. 
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sunshine and Storm in 

the Eaett sr Cruises to Cyprus and 
• Constantinople. Dy Lady Brassey. 
Cheaper Edition, with 2 Maps and 114 
niustrations engraved on Wood. Cr. 
/ 8Vo. /f. 6 d, 

‘A Voyai^e in the *Sun- 

bwm, our Houfewon tM Ocean for 
Eleyen Bfipniht. By Lady Bras&ey. 
Cheaper E^lion, with Map and 65 
'Vj^ood engravings. Crown 8vo. Js. 6 a. 
* School Edition,• fcp, 2J. Popular 
\ Edition, 4to. 6 d. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, Js. 6 d. ^ 

The Rifle anditSe Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Sam uel W. Baker, 
M.A; Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, "js. 6 d, 

Sacred Palmlands; *or, 

the Journal of a Spring Tour in Egypt 
and,the Holy Land. By A. G. Weld. 
^ Cro^n 8vo. 'Js. 6 d, 

•Wintering in the Ri¬ 
viera; ^ith Notes of Travel in Italy 
and Franc% and Piactical Hints to 
Travellers. By W. Miller. With 
• 12 Illustrations. Post 8vo. "js. 6 d. 

San Remo dnd the Wes¬ 
tern Rtviera, q^iraatically and medi¬ 
cally considered. By A. Hill Hassall, 
M.D. Map and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. lor. 6 d. 


Himalayan and Sub- 

Himalaykn Districta of • 

' India, their Climate, Medical Topo¬ 
graphy, and Disease Distribution. By 
K. N. Macnamara, M.D. With 
Map and Fever Chart. 8vo. 2ir. « 

The Alpine Club Map^ of 

Switaerland, with parts of the Neigh¬ 
bouring Countries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F.R.G.S. 4 Sheets in 
Portfolio, /^ 2 s. coloured, or 34/. un¬ 
coloured. 

Enlarged Alpine Club Map of 

•the Swiss and Iiali.in Alps, on the 
.Scale of 3 English Statute Miles to 1 
Inch, m 8 Sheets, price is. 6 d. each. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Bali,, M.R.I.A. PosiSvo. with 
Maps and other Illustrations :— 

The Eastern Alps, lor. 6 d. 
Central Alps, including all 

the Oberland Di&tncl, ^s. 6 d. 

Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
Price 6 s. 6 d. 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Geology of the Alps. Price is. 
Either of the Three Vc^umes or Parts of 
the ‘ Alpine Guide ’ may be had with 
this Introduction prefi^d, is. evtra. 
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Arden, a**Novel. By A. 

Mary F. Robinson. 2 vols. crown 
8 vo, izs. 

Hester, a Novel. By Mrs. 

Hope. 2 vols. ciown 8 vo. 

the pras. 

In the Olden Time. *By 

life Author of * Madenloiselle Mori.' 

8 vols. crown Svo. lar. 

In Trust; the Story "a ‘ 

Lady a«d her Lovih By Mrs. Ou* 
VKANT. Crown 8fb. 6 s, • 


Novels and Tales. By the 

Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. The 
Cabinet Edition. Eleven Volumes, 
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The Hughenden Edition 

of the Novels and *rales of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. from 
Vivian Grey to Endymion. With 
2 Portraits & 11 Vignettes. Eleven 
Volumes, crown Svo. 42^. 

The Novels and Tales of 

the Ead of Boacwiafii^ K.O. 

Modem Novelist’s Library Edititm, 
complete in ji |«js. crown Svo. ato 
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Novels and Tales by the 

Earl of Beaconsfield, K.O. Modem I 
Novelist’s Library Edition, complete in 
Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with gilt edges, 33J. 

Messer Agnolo’s House- 

' hold, a Cinque-Cento h lorentine Story, 
liy LnAPER Sroi r. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

Whispers from Fairy¬ 
land. By Lord Bradotirne. With 
9 mustrations. Crown 8vo. 31. 6 d. 

Higgledy - Piggledy. By 

Lord Brabourne. With 9 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6 ( i . 

Stories and Tales. By 
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8vo. 3 t. 6 d, each, in cloth extra, with 
gilt e^es;— 
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The Experience of Lite. 

A Glimpse of the World, 

Cleve Hall. Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Peruval. 

Laneton Kirsonage, Ursula. 
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By Anthony Trollotb. 
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General BotrtceT 
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The Gladiators. 
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Holmby Ho^e. 
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Elsa and her Vulture. 
Mademoiselle Mon. 

'I he Siv Sisters of the /alleys. 
Unanares. , 


POETRY and 

Poetical Works of Jean 

Ingfelow. New Edition, repnnted, 
with Additional Matter, from the 23rd 
and 6th Editions of the two volumes 
respectively; with 2 Vigneltes. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 12^. 

pEUSt. From the German 

of Goethe. By T. E. Webb, LL.D. 
Reg. Prot of Laws & Public Orator 
in the Umw of Dublin. 8vo. iZf. 6 d, 

Goethe’s Faust. A New 

Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse; 
with a complete Introduction and 
copious Notes. By James Adey 
Birds, B.A. F.G.S. Large crown 
8vo. iZf.'J' 

Goethe*{ raust. The Ger¬ 
man Text Ith an English Introduction 
and Notf ^ pr Students. By Albert 
%* cnrtii m A pjuD, Crown 8 vo. 5 f. 


THE DRAMA. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada. By Lord 
Macaulay, r 

Cabini' r Edition, post 8vo. 3r. 6 d , 
Cheat Edition, Svo, ir. sewed; 
ir. 6 d. cloth; zs, 6d, cloth extra 
with gilt ec^es. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome, with lYiy imd the 
Armada. With 41 Wot^ Engravings 
W G. Pearson from Onginal Drawings 
1^ J. R. Weguelin. Crown Svo. 6r* 

Festus, a Poem* By 

Philip James BaiLey. 10th Edition, 
«* enlarged & revised, Crown Svo, ISr, 6d, 

ThesPoem^f Virgil trans¬ 
lated into English Prose, By J< 5 HN 
CONINOTON, M.A Crown Svo. fyt. 








